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THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM 

By  G.  J.  S. 


TO  do  justice  to  the  New  Gymnasium 
at  Queen’s  by  means  of  a  pen  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  difficult  task ;  this  splendid  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  University  must  be  inspected  to 
be  appreciated.  Many  of  our  alumni  may 
not,  however,  have  this  privilege  in  the 
near  future,  and  to  these  a  description  of 
the  new  building  may  give  some  idea  of 
its  magnificence.  At  the  same  time  some¬ 
thing  of  the  story  of  the  gymnasium 
movement  at  Queen’s  may  hold  interest; 
and  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
New  Gymnasium  may  serve  as  a  tribute 
to  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  the  students,  and  to  the  chair¬ 
man  and  members  of  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control  who  made  the  New  Gym  pos¬ 
sible  and  carried  it  through  to  completion. 

Gymnasium  History  at  Queen  s 
The  first  gymnasium  movement  at 
Queen's  apparently  developed  during  the 
session  of  1873-74.  The  students  at  that 
time  began  to  urge  action  towards  the 
providing  of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  agi¬ 
tation  continued  for  some  years  until,  in 
1880-81,  when  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology  moved  into  their  new  building, 
the  Senate  placed  the  old  Convocation 
Hall  (in  the  Old  'Medical  Building)  at 
the  disposal  of  the  students  for  athletic 
purposes.  There  was  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  in  financing  the  under¬ 
taking — as  the  voluntary  athletic  fee  was 
paid  by  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
students — and  the  A.  M.  S.  had  a  heavy 
.  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  second  year  of  the  gymnasium  be¬ 


gan  under  these  unfavourable  conditions, 
and  the  troubles  continued.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards  the  administration  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  A.  M.  S.  and 
turned  over  to  the  Gymnasium  Club,  but 
with  no  better  success.  Now  that  they 
had  a  gymnasium  very  few  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  making  use  of  it  or  helping  to 
support  it  financially.  Others  were  wil¬ 
fully  damaging  the  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  1882  the  fee  of  50  cents  was 
paid  by  only  40  members.  And  so  on  it 
went — poor  support,  poor  management, 
vandalism  on  the  part  of  the  uninterested, 
almost  complete  lack  of  appreciation — 
until  the  Senate,  seeing  that  the  gym  had 
become  practically  useless  and  desiring  to 
prevent  further  destruction  of  property, 
closed  the  hall.  “The  students  failed  to 
make  proper  use  of  it,  and  the  Senate 
has  now  very  properly  withdrawn  it” — 
thus  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
that  year.  This  climax  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1884. 

During  the  following  term  the  students 
made  another  appeal.  It  was  heeded  and 
the  gymnasium  was  reopened,  with  addi¬ 
tional  apparatus  and  with  a  competent 
instructor  in  charge.  It  went  along  very 
successfully  for  a  year  or  more  under  a 
strong  staff  committee  and  was  then,  un¬ 
fortunately,  turned  over  once  more  to  the 
students.  Disaster  again  became  immi¬ 
nent.  In  1888,  however,  an  important 
step  was  taken  when  the  University  au¬ 
thorities  decided  to  collect  $1.00  at  regis¬ 
tration  for  athletic  purposes.  This  yield- 
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ed  a  considerable  revenue  and  things 
looked  brighter.  But  from  this  fund 
were  paid  the  deficits  of  the  various  clubs 
and  very  little  was  left  for  the  gymna¬ 
sium.  In  the  spring  of  ’89  the  Medical 
College  required  the  gym  for  classroom 
use,  and  the  students  were  again  facing 
the  old  problem. 

For  some  years  after  this  other  inter¬ 
ests  pressed  that  of  the  gymnasium  into 


dents  were  left  in  possession,  and  from 
this  same  basement  Guy  Curtis,  Ben 
Simpson,  Arthur  Ross,  Chaucer  Elliott, 
and  many  other  athletic  heroes  of  former 
days  went  forth  to  conquest.  But  in  1899 
Science  required  room  for  expansion  and 
the  University  was  compelled  to  take  over 
the  upper  storey  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  In  return  it  put  aside  about 
$1000  as  a  nucleus  of  a  gymnasium  fund. 


THE  OLD  GYMNASIUM 


the  background,  but  the  desire  for  a  gym 
was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  suppressed  for 
long  and  early  in  1896  a  definite  plan 
matured.  The  Science  department  was 
badly  in  need  of  workshops  and  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  building  which  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  mechanical 
laboratory  and  gymnasium.  During  the 
summer  of  ’96  the  Mechanical  Labora¬ 
tory,  subsequently  known  as  the  “Tool 
House/’  was  built  and  the  problem 
seemed  to  be  solved.  The  whole  of  the 
roomy  second  storey  and  about  two  thirds 
of  the  basement  were  given  over  to  the 
students  for  gymnasium  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  For  three  years  or  more  the  stu- 


In  1901  the  students  decided  that  defi¬ 
nite  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the 
building  of  a  new  gymnasium.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  were  circulated  and  considerable 
progress  was  made,  but  the  project  had  to 
be  dropped  temporarily  while  the  students 
turned  their  attention  to  raising  funds  for 
the  erection  of  Grant  Hall.  In  1905  the 
gymnasium  scheme  was  revived,  but 
again  it  had  to  be  held  over  on  account 
of  an  endowment  campaign  then  in  pro¬ 
gress.  In  March,  1906,  the  Athletic  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  the  need  for  a  gym¬ 
nasium  was  so  urgent  that  it  could  be  de¬ 
ferred  no  longer,  and  recommended  to  the 
A.  M.  S.  that  steps  towards  the  erection 
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of  such  a  building  should  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately.  The  recommendation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  A.  M.  S. ;  the  students  were 
at  once  canvassed;  and  as  the  response 
was  spontaneous  and  generous,  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Committee  proceeded  immediately 
with  the  construction  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium.  On  April  25,  1906,  the  first  sod 
was  turned  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  and 
on  January  12,  1907,  the  building  was 
formally  opened.  The  memorable  ad¬ 
dress  of  dedication  was  given  by  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
who  was  then  professor  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  last  the  900  students  then  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  Queen’s  had  their  gymnasium, 
and  proud  they  were  of  it — for  them  it 
was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  gymnasiums — 
and  well  it  served  its  purpose  for  over 
twenty  years. 

The  total  cost  of  what  will  probably 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  “Old  Gym” 
was  approximately  $27,000.  The  Ath¬ 
letic  Committee  had  some  $7000  on  hand, 
made  up  of  the  former  athletic  fund,  the 
grant  of  the  endowment  committee,  etc. ; 
and  another  $7000  was  subscribed  by  the 
staff  and  students  in  cash  and  promises. 
The  A.  M.  S.  was  thus  left  with  a  burden 
of  about  $13,000,  which  it  was  not  subse¬ 
quently  able  to  reduce  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  From  the  $3.00  athletic  fee  col¬ 
lected  from  the  students  following  the 
erection  of  the  building,  part  of  its  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  was  paid,  but  nothing  went 
towards  meeting  the  remaining  debt ;  and 
in  1921  the  University  took  over  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  also  assumed  the  maintenance 
charges. 

A  description  of  the  Old  Gymnasium 
need  not  be  given  here — most  of  us  know 
it  well — but  mention  must  be  made  of 
W.  H.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’02,  Theol.  ’05,  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Athletic 
Committee  for  many  years  and  the  patron 


saint  of  the  Old  Gym.  He  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  gymnasium 
scheme,  and  his  organizing  ability  eventu¬ 
ally  brought  it  to  fulfilment.  Strange  that 
the  man  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  New  Gymnasium,  T.  A.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  Sc.  ’08,  should  bear  a  name  so 
similar.  Then  there  is  “Jimmy”  Bews, 
who  has  been  in  continual  charge  of  the 
Old  Gym  since  a  year  or  two  after  it  was 


W.  H.  MacINNES 
Arts  ’02,  Theol.  ’05 


built.  For  the  best  part  of  twenty-five 
years  he  has  been  “part  of  the  place”  and 
has  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  students  who  have 
come  under  his  efficient  instruction.  They 
all  hope  that  he  may  have  another  twenty- 
five  years  to  rule  in  his  new  domain.  The 
walls  of  the  Old  Gymnasium  could  whis¬ 
per  many  other  well-known  names,  and 
tell  of  many  athletes,  many  teams,  and 
many  memorable  contests  that  they  have 
looked  upon  during  the  years  since  1907. 

But  Queen’s  continued  to  grow ;  the 
900  students  soon  became  1200;  by  1929 
they  totalled  over  1600.  After  the  war 
physical  training  for  all  freshmen  was 
made  compulsory ;  there  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
students  participating  in  athletics  ;  and  the 
need  for  either  a  larger  or  a  second  gym¬ 
nasium  became  imperative.  The  Old  Gym 
had  become  quite  inadequate  for  the  large 
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size  and  number  of  classes  in  physical 
training — an  important  part  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  a  modern  university — and  alto¬ 
gether  too  small  for  the  proper  staging  of 
indoor  athletic  events,  such  as  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  assaults  at  arms.  Due  to 
the  small  size  of  the  swimming  pool  no 
aquatic  training  or  contests  were  pos¬ 
sible. 


— the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Canada — as  a 
monument  primarily  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  generosity  of  T.  A.  McGinnis,  of 
Science  ’08,  and  to  the  liberality  of  other 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  University. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Mr.  McGinnis 
The  financing  of  the  New  Gymnasium 
was  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task.  The 
Athletic  Board  operates  as  a  separate  en- 


T.  A.  McGINNIS,  Science  ’08 


During  1928  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control,  the  successor  to  the  Athletic 
Committee,  realizing  the  urgency  of  the 
matter,  gave  it  careful  consideration,  and 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  T.  A.  McGinnis,  plans 
were  evolved  early  in  1929  for  the  New 
Gymnasium.  The  building  stands  to-day 


tity  from  the  University  and  could  not 
expect  much  in  the  way  of  direct  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  ;  the  latter  were  faced  with  expendi¬ 
tures  for  purely  academic  purposes  that 
would  tax  their  resources  to  the  limit. 
Mr.  McGinnis,  however,  was  not  deterred 
and  his  action  was  characteristic  of  him. 
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He  started  in,  himself,  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds.  By  means  of  persua¬ 
sive  methods,  which  have  not  been  di¬ 
vulged  but  which  were  certainly  effective, 
he  very  shortly  succeeded  in  raising 
about  $100, OCX)  in  cash  and  promises,  a 
splendid  achievement  and  one  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  Thus  the  wheels 
began  to  turn. 

Most  men  would  have  then  felt  quite 
justified  in  sitting  back  and  letting  the 
scheme  be  carried  on  by  someone  else. 
Mr.  McGinnis,  however,  seemed  to 
glimpse  even  more  clearly  the  numerous 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  path,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  relaxing  his  efforts  he  threw 
himself  more  energetically  than  ever  into 
the  project.  At  his  own  expense  he  had 
preliminary  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  David 
Shennan,  of  the  John  S.  Archibald  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  of  Montreal,  and  then  con¬ 
sulted  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Athletic 
Board.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  gymna¬ 
sium  would  approximate  $250,000.  The 
Board,  responding  to  its  chairman’s  en¬ 
thusiasm,  drew  up  a  financing  scheme  and 
deputed  Mr.  McGinnis  to  lay  it  before 
the  University  authorities. 

The  suggested  plan  of  financing  re¬ 
quired  serious  consideration  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  It  would  bring  $100,000  to 
what  was  really  a  part  of  the  University 
though  separately  administered.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  involved  the  payment  of 
$50,000  to  the  Athletic  Board  for  releas¬ 
ing  the  Old  Gymnasium  for  academic 
purposes  and  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  to 
the  Athletic  Board,  part  with  and  part 
without  interest.  After  many  confer¬ 
ences  and  discussions,  with  the  tide  of 
battle  favouring  sometimes  one  and  some¬ 
times  the  other,  a  way  was  finally  found 
by  which  the  Trustees  felt  that  they  could 
accept  the  scheme  of  financing.  There¬ 
upon  the  Athletic  Board  instructed  the 
Archibald  firm  to  prepare  final  plans  for 


the  New  Gymnasium.  These  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  due  course,  and  after  necessary 
revisions  were  made  tenders  were  called 
for  in  April,  1930.  The  contract  was 
awarded,  on  a  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  basis, 
to  Messrs.  Wilde  and  Brydon,  engineers 
and  contractors  of  Toronto,  and  on  May 
29  excavation  for  the  new  building  was 
started. 

The  contract  called  for  the  building  to 
be  completed  in  December,  and  during 
the  summer  work  went  on  apace,  night 
and  day  shifts  being  used  during  much  of 
the  time.  Mr.  James  Bews,  who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  position  as  director  of  physical 
education  at  the  University  is  also  super¬ 
visor  of  buildings,  was  appointed  inspec¬ 
tor  for  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  and  thorough 
workmanship  in  all  structural  details  was 
thus  assured.  Not  content  with  what  he 
had  alrealy  done,  Mr.  McGinnis  also  was 
present  every  day,  following  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  operations  with  scrupulous  care. 
When  the  students  returned  on  the  first 
of  October  the  shell  of  the  building  was 
complete  and  the  interior  well  advanced. 
By  the  end  of  December  it  was  finished, 
and  on  Friday  evening,  January  9,  1931, 
Queen’s  New  Gymnasium  was  formally 
opened  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Dunlop,  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  Ontario,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Jenkins  presented  his  new  trophy  to 
the  University.  Following  these  short 
ceremonies  there  was  a  series  of  boxing 
and  wrestling  contests,  the  net  proceeds 
from  which  were  given  to  unemployment 
relief  in  Kingston. 

No  ordinary  chairman  of  a  committee 
could  possibly  have  carried  out  the  gym¬ 
nasium  plan ;  it  required  someone  who 
not  only  had  his  heart  in  it,  who  believed 
in  its  soundness,  but  who  had  the  courage 
and  perseverance  to  see  it  through  to 
completion.  In  addition  it  required  a 
man  who  would  give  a  good  deal  of  time 
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to  the  work.  Queen’s  was  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate  that  T.  A.  McGinnis  was  chairman 
of  the  A.  B.  of  C. ;  he  raised  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  sum  towards  its  cost,  and  then 
planned  and  fought  and  worked  for  its 
realization. 

In  his  undergraduate  days  “Tom”  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  was  almost  as  keen  about  athletics 
as  he  is  to-day,  but  at  that  time  classes 
somewhat  limited  his  scope.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  free  of  this  handicap,  he  is  not  only 
continuing  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Uni¬ 
versity  athletics  but  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Athletic  Commission  of  Ontario,  hav¬ 
ing  special  jurisdiction  over  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province.  In  virtue  of  this 
office  he  organizes  and  presides  each  sum¬ 
mer  over  a  meet  of  school-boy  athletes 
at  Kingston,  in  which  all  the  schools  of 
eastern  Ontario  are  represented.  The 
sportsmanship  exhibited  at  these  games 
is  splendid  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
their  management.  Through  them  Mr. 
McGinnis  is  playing  no  small  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  love  of  athletics  and  a  spirit 
of  fair  play  among  boys  of  public  and 
high-school  age. 

Athletics,  however,  form  but  part  of 
Mr.  McGinnis’  extensive  interests.  A 
graduate  in  Civil  Engineering,  he  is 
senior  partner  of  the  contracting  firm  of 
McGinnis  and  O’Connor,  of  Kingston, 
the  excellence  of  whose  road  construction 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  these 
regions.  His  wide  knowledge  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  methods  was  invaluable 
to  the  A.  B.  of  C.  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  New  Gymnasium. 

Financing  the  New  Gym 

As  already  mentioned,  the  preliminary 
estimates  for  the  Gymnasium  showed  a 
cost  of  approximately  $250,000.  When 
the  detailed  plans  were  developed  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  cost  would  be 
somewhat  greater.  Further  changes  in 
design  and  specifications  were  made  dur¬ 


ing  construction,  and  the  final  total  in 
round  figures  was  $300,000.  To  meet 
this  expenditure  the  A.  B.  of  C.  had  the 
$100,000  raised  by  Mr.  McGinnis  by  pri¬ 
vate  subscription  and  the  $50,000  paid  by 
the  Trustees  in  consideration  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  taking  over  the  Old  Gym  for  aca¬ 
demic  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the 
necessary  funds  was  lent  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity:  $75,000  to  be  repaid  within  nine 
years  and  to  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent. ; 
the  balance  for  fourteen  years,  to  bear  no 
interest  for  the  first  nine  years  and  six 
per  cent,  afterwards.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  whole  debt  can  be  paid 
off  in  fifteen  years. 

The  sources  of  revenue  of  the  A.  B.  of 
C.  are  the  Richardson  Stadium,  the  Harty 
Arena,  the  Gymnasium,  and  last  and  most 
important  the  athletic  fees  of  the  students. 
The  income  accruing  to  the  Athletic 
Board  from  the  contests  held  in  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  after  its  carrying  charges  and  the 
expenses  of  the  various  football  teams 
are  paid,  is  very  small ;  only  when  there 
is  a  play-off  or  an  exhibition  game  is 
there  an  appreciable  credit  balance.  The 
Arena,  however,  has  been  a  money¬ 
maker.  The  installation  of  an  artificial- 
ice  plant  was  a  splendid  investment,  and 
each  winter,  from  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rink  has 
almost  a  continuous  programme  of  skat¬ 
ing  and  hockey.  The  net  return,  after 
the  overhead  and  the  expenses  of  the 
hockey  teams  are  met,  runs  into  a  large 
sum  every  year.  Prior  to  the  building  of 
the  New  Gym  the  income  from  gymna¬ 
sium  events  was  negligible.  In  the  new 
building,  however,  there  is  adequate  ac¬ 
commodation  for  spectators  at  aquatic 
contests  (which  have  never  before  been 
possible  at  Queen’s),  basketball  games, 
assault  at  arms,  and  other  indoor  athletic 
events.  An  appreciable  revenue  from  this 
source  is  therefore  expected. 
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Then  there  is  the  yield  from  the  stu¬ 
dents’  athletic  fees.  For  many  years  the 
regular  athletic  fee,  collected  at  registra¬ 
tion,  has  been  $5.00.  This  money  goes 
into  a  general  fund  to  cover  current  ath¬ 
letic  expenses,  but  it  does  not  provide 
anything  for  capital  expenditure.  When 
the  Arena  was  built,  the  students  were 
approached  and  they  willingly  agreed  to 
have  $3.00  added  to  the  athletic  fee  until 
the  debt  on  the  building  was  paid.  This 
balance  was  liquidated  early  in  1929,  and 
then  the  students  threw  their  whole 
weight  behind  the  gymnasium  project.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  S.  in 
April,  1930,  they  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  Mr. 
McGinnis  and  his  friends,  and  in  response 
to  the  offer  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  to  give  them 
free  admission  to  all  regular  intercolle¬ 
giate  and  O.  H.  A.  contests  in  which 
Queen’s  takes  part  in  Kingston,  they  voted 
unanimously  not  only  to  continue  the 
$3.00  special  levy  but  to  increase  this  to 
$7.00  until  the  New  Gymnasium  was  clear 
of  debt.  Thus,  though  the  direct  returns 
from  the  athletic  events  are  somewhat 
cut  down,  the  combined  income  from  fees 
and  contests  is  greatly  increased.  The 
former  will  amount  to  over  $15,000  a 
year,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  will  be 
available  for  the  reduction  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium  debt. 

The  Gymnasium  Building 
Facing  Union  Street,  on  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Students’  Union  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Infants’  Home  (now  the  offices  of 
the  Commerce  department)  and  with  its 
main  entrance  almost  opposite  the  door 
of  Gordon  Hall,  the  Gymnasium  extends 
for  185  feet  parallel  to  the  street  and  for 
the  same  distance  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  building  is  cruciform,  and  the  main 
fagade  is  105  feet  in  length,  terminating 
in  hexagonal  towers  inside  of  which  spi¬ 
ral  staircases  rise  from  the  main  to  the 


gymnasium  floor.  At  each  end,  consider¬ 
ably  farther  back  from  the  street  line,  is  a 
wing  of  the  same  construction  40  feet  in 
length.  In  the  west  wing,  which  carries 
back  for  78  feet,  are  the  men’s  locker- 
rooms;  they  extend  into  the  main  build¬ 
ing  and  have  direct  entrances  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  wing.  In  the  east  wing, 
which  is  58  feet  in  depth,  are  the  women’s 
quarters  with  their  special  entrance.  At 
the  rear  of  the  central  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  the  extension  which  houses  the 
swimming  pool  and  spectators’  gallery. 
This  extension  is  105  feet  in  length  and 
71  feet  in  depth.  The  main  building  is 
two  storeys  in  height,  the  walls  rising  33 
feet  above  street  level.  The  roof  over 
the  major  portion  is  flat,  about  20  feet 
higher  than  the  walls  and  sloping  down 
to  the  eaves.  Over  the  wings,  which  are 
considerably  lower,  the  roof  is  entirely 
flat.  The  walls  of  the  extension  at  the 
rear  are  the  same  height  as  those  of  the 
central  part,  and  the  roof  here  is  pitched 
towards  the  front  and  back.  This  section 
of  the  building  is  all  one  storey.  There 
is  no  basement  under  the  main  building, 
and  the  ground  floor  is  but  a  foot  or  two 
above  street  level.  The  first  storey  of  the 
main  structure  and  wings  is  \2Vz  feet  in 
height,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  flat 
roof  is  over  40  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
gymnasium  proper,  which  takes  up  most 
of  the  second  storey,  something  of  the 
airiness  of  this  interior  stadium  may  be 
conceived. 

The  walls  of  the  main  building  and 
wings  are  of  rough-cut  Kingston  lime¬ 
stone,  with  foundations  and  backing  of 
concrete;  those  of  the  natatorium,  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  street,  are  of 
fawn  brick.  The  decorative  stone  used 
at  the  entrances,  in  the  pinnacles  of  the 
corner  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  main 
fagade,  and  elsewhere  in  the  walls,  is 
Oueenston  limestone.  The  elementary 
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interior  construction  is  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  and  wall-tile,  and  the  roof  trusses 
are  of  steel.  The  roof  is  of  haydite  (a 
new  concrete-shale  composition),  asphalt 
and  slate-covered,  with  copper  trim. 

The  Interior 

Entering  the  main  door  of  the  Gym, 
over  which  is  a  large  beautifully  carved 
stone  bearing  the  arms  of  the  University 
with  the  date  1930  above  and  the  word 
GYMNASIUM  below,  one  passes 


cabinets  were  presented  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
O’Connor,  of  Montreal,  the  partner  of 
Mr.  McGinnis.  The  hall  terminates  in  a 
broad  landing  from  which  two  staircases 
lead  to  the  gymnasium  floor  above.  On 
the  wall  at  this  landing  is  to  be  placed  a 
bronze  plaque  bearing  the  names  of  the 
benefactors  who  by  their  generous  con¬ 
tributions  made  the  Gymnasium  possible. 

On  the  right  of  the  Trophy  Hall  are 
the  business  offices  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  a 


THE  GYMNASIUM  FLOOR 


through  a  small  vestibule  and  then  steps 
into  the  main  hall  of  the  building,  18  feet 
in  width  and  80  feet  in  length.  Paved 
with  white-and-gray  terrazzo,  walled  in 
buff,  ceilinged  in  white,  and  with  doors 
and  woodwork  in  oak,  the  hall  immediate¬ 
ly  gives  one  the  impression  of  beauty  and 
dignity.  This  will  be  known  as  the 
“Trophy  Hall’';  on  each  side  of  it  is 
a  solid  walnut  cabinet  about  8  feet  in 
height  in  which  will  be  exhibited  the  va¬ 
rious  athletic  trophies,  pictures  of 
Queen’s  athletes  and  teams,  and  other 
documents  of  athletic  interest.  These 


large  check-room,  a  storage  room  for 
chairs  and  other  seating  equipment,  and 
other  smaller  rooms  for  miscellaneous 
purposes.  At  the  rear  of  these  rooms  is 
the  women's  wing.  On  the  left  of  the 
hall  is  a  second  business  office,  which  can 
be  used  by  the  various  athletic  clubs,  and 
behind  it  is  the  Board  Room  of  the  A.  B. 
of  C.  The  doctor’s  quarters  come  next, 
and  the  remainder  of  this  side,  including 
the  west  wing,  is  taken  up  by  the  men’s 
locker-rooms,  with  dry-rooms,  heat- 
rooms,  etc. 

The  Board  Room  is  panelled  in  oak  to 
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a  height  of  8  feet  and  is  furnished  in  oak 
and  leather.  The  magnificent  and  taste¬ 
ful  furnishings  are  a  gift  to  the  A.  B. 
of  C.  from  Mrs.  T.  A.  McGinnis  (Bessie 
Richardson),  Arts  ’09,  and  were  person¬ 
ally  chosen  by  her. 

The  men’s  locker-rooms  are  bright  and 
commodious.  The  lower  section  of  the 
walls  is  painted  green ;  the  upper  part  and 
ceiling  are  white.  The  lockers  are  of 
steel.  From  these  rooms  two  spiral  stair¬ 
cases  lead  to  the  gymnasium  floor  above, 
one  of  them  through  the  tower  of  the 
west  corner  of  the  main  faqade.  To  the 
rear,  one  passage  leads  to  the  office  of  the 
swimming  instructor  and  to  another 
stairway  to  the  first  floor.  Along  this 
passage  are  numerous  small  storage  clos¬ 
ets.  Farther  back  and  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  main  building  lie  the  drying- 
room  and  the  men’s  showers.  These  are 
finished  throughout  in  white  tile  and 
marble.  There  are  26  showers,  13  on  each 
side  of  a  partition.  From  the  east  end 
of  the  showers  a  door  opens  direct  to  the 
tiled  margin  of  the  swimming  pool. 

In  the  east  wing  are  located  the  wo¬ 
men’s  quarters,  fitted  with  individual 
dressing-cubicles  and  10  individual  show¬ 
ers,  and  including  drying  and  other  ante¬ 
rooms.  The  women’s  rooms  are  very  at¬ 
tractive;  they  are  painted  white  and  light 
green  and  are  also  finished  in  tile  where 
necessary.  They  communicate  by  their 
own  doors  with  the  swimming  pool  and 
the  swimming-instructor’s  office,  but  are 
otherwise  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  ground  floor.  Another  spiral  stair¬ 
case  leads  from  them  to  the  gymnasium 
floor  above. 

The  main  stairways  at  the  end  of  the 
Trophy  Hall  rise  to  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  first-floor  corridor,  from 
which  swing-doors  open  into  the  gymna¬ 
sium  proper.  Smaller  stairs  go  from  this 
corridor  to  the  spectators’  gallery,  which 
is  about  20  feet  in  depth  and  extends 


along  the  north  side  for  almost  the  full 
length  of  the  floor.  At  the  rear  of  this 
gallery  is  the  fan-room,  in  which  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  operating  the  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem  is  housed,  and  beneath  it  is  a  room 
for  storing  the  gymnasium  apparatus. 

The  gymnasium  arena  measures  101 
by  81  feet.  The  floor  is  of  reinforced 
concrete,  overlaid  by  cinder  concrete  and 
tongue-and-groove  pine,  and  surfaced 
with  birch.  It  is  thus  completely  sound¬ 
proof.  The  walls  are  of  fawn  brick,  and 
there  are  eleven  wide  windows  extending 
almost  the  full  height  of  the  walls.  The 
regular  basketball  court  is  laid  out  east 
and  west  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  but 
there  is  room  for  two  practice  courts  run¬ 
ning  in  the  other  direction.  Tiers  of  cir¬ 
cus  seats  will  be  placed  around  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  floor  for  basketball  games  and 
will  extend  closer  in  towards  the  centre 
for  assaults  at  arms.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  1200  spectators  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  here  and  in  the  gallery  for  the  for¬ 
mer  events  and  close  to  2500  for  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  gym  arena,  with 
a  large  window  looking  out  over  the  floor, 
is  the  private  office  of  the  physical  in¬ 
structress.  This  room  is  in  the  second 
storey  of  the  wing,  and  behind  it  is  an 
auxiliary  gym  for  women’s  training.  At 
the  west  end  there  is  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  men’s  instructor,  with  an¬ 
other  large  room  for  boxing,  wrestling, 
fencing,  etc.  At  the  rear  of  this  room  is 
the  kitchenette,  fully  equipped  to  meet 
requirements  at  dances  and  other  func¬ 
tions  of  the  sort,  which  in  future  will  be 
held  in  the  Gymnasium  instead  of  in 
Grant  Hall.  The  two  auxiliary  rooms 
will  be  used  as  refreshment  rooms  when 
necessary. 

The  Swimming  Room 

From  the  first-floor  corridor  another 
two  doors  open  into  the  spectators’  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  swimming  room.  The  gallery 
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overlooks  the  south  margin  of  the  pool 
and  seats  about  325.  From  here  an  ex¬ 
cellent  view  can  be  had  of  the  pool 
and  its  surroundings.  The  tank,  its 
spacious  margins,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  walls  are  of  white  tile.  The  walls 
above  this  are  cream-coloured,  and  the 
roof  and  trusses  are  painted  aluminum 
gray.  The  tank  is  75  feet  in  length  and 
35  feet  in  width,  and  is  thus  of  full  Olym¬ 
pic  size.  It  has  seven  swimming  lanes 
marked  off  in  green.  The  depth  is  4  feet 


The  building  is  heated  by  steam  from 
the  central  heating  plant  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  completely  fire-proof ;  there 
is  nothing  but  the  doors  and  the  gymna¬ 
sium  floor  to  burn.  An  elaborate  system 
of  ventilation  is  installed,  whereby  the 
impure  air  is  removed  from  the  locker- 
rooms  and  gymnasium  and  replaced  by 
fresh  air  heated  before  it  is  passed  into 
the  rooms.  The  intricate  and  yet  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  building  bespeak  the  extreme  care 


THE  SWIMMING  POOL 


at  the  shallow  end,  increasing  to  10  feet 
near  the  opposite  end,  and  ladders  with 
brass  hand-rails  are  placed  at  the  four 
corners.  The  margin  of  the  tank  is  about 
9  feet  wide  on  three  sides,  but  at  the 
east  end,  where  there  are  two  diving- 
boards  and  a  diving  tower,  the  width  in¬ 
creases  to  about  15  feet.  Under  the  east 
margin  is  the  machinery  for  filtering, 
chlorinating,  and  heating  the  water.  The 
machinery  is  operated  according  to  the 
amount  of  swimming  in  the  tank,  and  is 
capable  of  filtering  the  entire  body  of 
water  four  times  every  24  hours. 


that  was  taken  by  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
S.  Archibald,  of  Montreal;  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  both  material  and  workmanship 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Wilde  and  Brydon,  of  Toronto. 

When  the  students  returned  from  their 
Christmas  vacation  the  New  Gymnasium 
was  ready  for  them.  They  are  making 
good  use  of  it;  its  schedule  is  full  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night.  Like 
the  nine  hundred  students  of  1907,  the 
seventeen  hundred  of  1931  are  proud  of 
their  New  Gym.  It  in  turn  is  the  “ne 
plus  ultra  of  gymnasiums.” 
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LEADERSHIP  A  DUTY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 

By  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  K.C.,  LL.D. 


PART  II 

CANADA  has,  and  appears  always  to 
have  had,  an  abundance  of  men  will¬ 
ing  to  lead  its  people  in  the  way  of  the 
Law.  There  are  about  2300  lawyers  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  for  a  population 
of  about  2,600,000  inhabitants,  or  one  for 
every  1100  or  1200  or  thereabouts.  The 
situation  is  not  special  to  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  for  I  am  told  that  in  Ontario 
there  is  a  lawyer  for  every  1170  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

These  figures  in  themselves  do  not 
mean  much,  because  it  is  still  in  the  places 
where  the  lawyers  are  most  numerous 
that  some  lawyers  appear  to  be  the  most 
successful.  Alongside  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  number  are  merely  strug¬ 
gling,  losing  their  time  and  wasting  their 
lives.  That  is,  of  course,  not  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  numerous;  the 
fact  that  they  are  numerous  increases  the 
difficulties  in  the  task  of  each  to  emerge, 
to  draw  a  clientele  about  him  and  to  make 
a  place  for  himself  in  the  activities  of  his 
fellowmen.  It  also  increases  the  effect 
upon  his  career  of  the  smiles  or  the 
frowns  of  the  goddess  of  chance.  Be  not 
scandalized  in  hearing  me  mention  that 
fickle  deity  with  respect  to  the  destiny  of 
the  individual.  She  does  play  a  part,  and 
sometimes  even  a  large  part,  though  sec¬ 
ondary  and  accessory  it  must  always  be. 
Good  fortune  alone  cannot  place  and 
maintain  in  a  high  estate  one  who  is  quite 
inapt  to  fulfill  it,  but  of  two,  three  or 
four  individuals,  equally  fitted  properly 
to  fill  that  estate,  fortune  or  chance  can 
secure  it  to  the  one  and  refuse  it  to  the 
others.  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than 
you  that  one  is  born  under  a  lucky  or  an 
unlucky  star,  nor  do  I  believe  that  good 
fortune  or  bad  luck  attaches  to  anyone 
in  particular  for  any  reason  that  is  per¬ 
sonal  to  him ;  but  circumstances  do  shape 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly 
facilitate  some  measures  of  success.  I 
know  it  for  having  myself  experienced  it. 


And  at  other  times  circumstances  so  shape 
themselves  as  to  place  in  the  path  of  other 
individuals  unexpected  and  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  which  require,  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  them,  the  expenditure  of  efforts 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  meagre 
results  those  efforts  seem  to  produce.  In 
legal  careers  there  are  some  who  appear 
to  be  lucky  and  others  who  appear  to  have 
nothing  but  ill  luck ;  but  to  those  of  you 
young  men,  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Bar,  I  venture  to  say  that  you  must  not 
count  too  much  upon  luck  if  you  wish  to 
find  yourselves  within  call  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  beckons,  and  you  must  not  be  too 
prone  to  put  failure  and  disappointment 
down  entirely  to  bad  fortune.  Others 
have  found  themselves  and  others  will 
find  themselves  up  against  the  same 
combinations  of  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  they  have  overcome  them, 
and  will  overcome  them.  If  the  result 
should  happen  to  be  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  you,  seek  first  if  there  be 
no  weakness  in  your  own  armour.  And 
though  I  will  not  say  to  any  university 
student,  do  not  embrace  the  profession 
of  law  because  there  are  already  a  great 
many  lawyers,  I  will  venture  to  say  to 
those  who  may  still  be  hesitating  about 
their  own  careers,  do  not  choose  the  Law 
because  it  is  in  itself  an  attractive  profes¬ 
sion  and  because  those  who  succeed  in  it 
occupy  positions  which  appear  to  you  to 
be  enviable.  The  Law  does  provide  some 
enviable  positions  and  some  opportunity 
to  lead  in  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
social  organization,  but  those  enviable 
situations  are  not  so  numerous  as  are 
those  who  aspire  to  occupy  them;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  one-half  of  those  who  are  called 
to  the  Bar  in  my  province,  and  it  may  be 
so  elsewhere,  find  little  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  are  going  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  a  position  in  the 
foremost  half  of  our  learned  fraternity, 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  seek  to  come  in 
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at  all.  We  will  always  have  enough  law¬ 
yers  in  the  second  half,  and  there  are 
other  careers  where  you  can  lead  more 
useful  and  satisfactory  lives  than  in  a 
genteel  mediocrity  masked  behind  a  law¬ 
yer’s  shingle.  That  great  genius  Caesar 
preferred  to  be  first  in  a  Gaelic  hamlet 
rather  than  second  at  Rome.  Come  to 
the  Bar,  if  you  are  coming  into  the  fore¬ 
most  half,  but  if  not,  go  into  something 
else,  and  be  in  the  foremost  half  some¬ 
where. 

The  same  may  be  said,  at  least  in  Que¬ 
bec,  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery  and 
Dental  Surgery.  The  infirmities  of  our 
bodies  are  unfortunately  such  that  we 
require  a  large  number  of  advisers  and 
helpers  skilled  in  the  art  of  properly 
caring  for  them.  But  there  are  already 
goodly  numbers  of  them;  I  was  told  the 
other  day  by  a  leader  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  that  there  were  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  some  2800  practising  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons  and  some  600  or  700 
dentists.  That  is  perhaps  not  too  many, 
but  the  Registrar  of  the  Provincial  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  noted 
in  one  of  his  recent  reports  that  there  was 
congestion  in  all  the  large  cities  and 
towns.  That  is  perhaps  a  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  rather  than  one  of  mere  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  probably  no  longer 
enough  doctors  in  our  rural  districts,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
are  not  enough  young  men  who  are  study¬ 
ing  medicine.  It  seems  to  be  rather  that 
too  many  of  them  are  drawn  to  the  easier 
and  more  comfortable  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  life  of  the  towns  and  of  the  hospitals, 
and  that  too  few  of  them  feel  that  pro¬ 
found,  sincere  and  disinterested  devo¬ 
tion  to  all  those  who  are  ailing,  without 
which  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any 
one  should  undertake  the  weary  round  of 
day  and  night  visits  to  patients  lying  in 
homes  poorly  adapted  to  the  recovery  of 
their  health,  and  where  the  doctor  him¬ 
self  is  deprived  of  the  material  comforts 
and  intellectual  contacts  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  by  his  training  and  cul¬ 
ture.  I  have  always  felt  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  masters  of  the  medical  art 
and  of  that  modern  surgery  which  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  hospitals  of  our  large  centres 
those  miracles  of  healing  and  curing 


which  seem  to  defy  death ;  but  I  have  also 
an  admiration  quite  as  unbounded  for 
their  more  humble  fellows  of  the  rural 
districts,  who  without  ostentation  and 
frequently  without  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion  watch  day  and  night  over  the  health 
of  a  whole  region,  hastening  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night  to  the  farthest 
corners  thereof,  to  bring  a  word  of  cheer 
and  counsel  and  the  assistance  which  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  can  provide,  to  the  newly- 
born,  to  the  ailing  and  to  the  dying,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  condition  and  whatever  be 
the  difficulties  which  those  doctors  them¬ 
selves  have  to  overcome.  The  country 
doctor  and  the  country  clergyman  were 
both  glorified  by  the  Divine  Master  Him¬ 
self  in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Young  men  who  wish  to  practise  medi¬ 
cine  or  surgery,  I  ask  each  of  you,  not 
only  do  you  love  your  neighbour  as  you 
do  yourself,  but  do  you  love  your  neigh¬ 
bour  better  than  you  love  yourself?  If 
you  really  do,  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  room  and  need  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  matters  of  health  in  many  a  rural 
Canadian  community  and  that  the  cities 
and  towns  will  always  be  more  plentifully 
supplied. 

Then  there  are  the  professional  careers 
of  Architecture  and  Engineering.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  less  likelihood  of  con¬ 
gestion  there  and  scope  for  the  leadership 
of  greater  numbers  than  at  the  Bar  or  in 
Medicine.  The  generation  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  students  of  to-day  will  witness 
in  that  regard  developments  of  which  we 
can  dare  hardly  dream.  My  generation 
has  seen  the  building  of  the  railroads,  the 
establishment  of  the  urban  and  interur- 
ban  tramways,  the  general  adoption  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  and  of 
electric  lighting,  the  invention  of  the  pho¬ 
nograph  and  the  transformation  of  the 
lantern  slide  into  the  moving  picture  and 
even  the  talking  picture,  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  the  building  of  our  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  highways  which  almost  abolish  dis¬ 
tances,  the  first  faint  murmurs  of  Hert¬ 
zian  rays  which  have  since  become  the 
radio,  the  harnessing  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  for  the  development  of  almost 
boundless  power,  the  triumph  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  machine  over  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
to  mention  only  some  of  the  marvels  of 
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modern  invention.  But  this  seems  to  be 
only  the  beginning  and  you  who  are  now 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
younger  than  I  am,  you  will  witness  no 
doubt  after  my  generation  shall  hav6  dis¬ 
appeared,  developments  much  more  mar¬ 
vellous  than  all  those  my  generation  will 
have  seen. 

Do  you  fully  realize  what  that  means 
and  what  opportunities  these  combina¬ 
tions  of  auspicious  circumstances  are  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  up  for  you  and  all  about  you  ? 
The  face  of  the  world  is  being  made  over 
by  the  work  of  man,  and  that  is  and  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  more  inge¬ 
nious  applications  of  scientific  discoveries 
to  the  control  of  matter.  You  see  for 
yourselves  what  is  going  on  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  cities  and  towns  of  our  country.  We 
have  been  tearing  down  and  rebuilding 
portions  of  them  in  the  last  few  years  and 
they  will  have  been  entirely  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely  torn  down  and  rebuilt  during  the 
course  of  your  lives.  In  the  City  of 
Montreal  alone  there  is  new  building  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  rate  of  $40,000,000  per  an¬ 
num.  In  the  City  of  Quebec,  where  our 
population  is  about  one-eighth  that  of 
Montreal,  our  annual  building  bill  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  has  been  between 
five  and  six  million  dollars.  And  this 
seems  to  be  only  the  beginning.  The 
erection  of  each  building  presents  prob¬ 
lems  of  mathematics  and  physics  which 
can  only  be  solved  with  success  by  precise 
scientific  formulae  and  accurate  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  is  bound  to  afford  scope  for 
useful  service  and  valuable  leadership  to 
a  great  many  architects  during  the  course 
of  the  next  half  century.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  architects  will  not  be  dis¬ 
charging  the  whole  of  their  duty  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  fellowmen  if  they  are 
content  with  merely  providing  tall  office 
buildings  and  apartment  houses  and  im¬ 
posing  window  fronts  or  gaudy  picture 
theatres.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  owe 
it  to  us  while  we  are  rebuilding  our  cities 
and  towns  to  see  to  it  that  what  we  are 
doing  may  endure,  not  only  because  good 
materials  are  properly  knit  together,  but 
because  the  purpose  and  lines  and  loca¬ 
tions  correspond  to  a  general  scheme 
which  will  fit  into  the  permanent  develop¬ 


ment  of  a  people  whose  footsteps  are  set 
in  paths  of  enduring  nationhood. 

You  can  and  you  should  quicken  and 
strengthen  attachment  to  the  soil  of  Can¬ 
ada  by  the  things  you  erect  upon  it,  just 
as  we  of  the  Law  have  it  as  our  duty  to 
quicken  and  strengthen  the  Canadian  citi¬ 
zens’  attachment  to  our  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
their  respective  rights  and  obligations  in 
their  daily  reactions  on  each  other.  It  is 
all  that,  and  much  more  of  course,  that 
constitutes  patriotism,  but  all  that  is  a 
part  of  it. 

And  now,  just  a  few  words  about  the 
Engineering  profession.  I  thought  at 
one  time  I  might  have  quite  a  lot  to  say 
about  engineers,  for  there  are  without 
doubt  in  this  industrial  age  great  duties 
of  leadership  cast  upon  those  who  have 
thus  extended  so  tremendously  the  do¬ 
minion  of  man  over  the  gigantic  forces  of 
nature.  But  the  notes  I  had  set  down 
for  my  foregoing  remarks  would  have 
had  to  be  recast  and  condensed  to  leave 
time  for  any  elaboration  of  that  point  and 
other  engagements  prevented  me  from 
attempting  it.  I  will  only  venture,  there¬ 
fore,  a  few  sketchy  observations.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  unemployment  in 
the  last  few  months.  And  I  am  told  that 
the  hydro-electric  power  the  engineers 
have  put  to  work  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec  alone  is  equal  to  the  working  capa¬ 
city  of  twenty-five  million  men.  It 
amounts  to  two  and  a  half  million  horse¬ 
power,  and  within  five  years  another  two 
and  a  half  million  will  have  been  har¬ 
nessed  and  will  be  seeking  employment. 
In  the  wheat  fields  of  the  West  a  few 
hundred,  perhaps  even  a  few  thousand, 
engine-driven  combined  harvesting  and 
threshing  machines  have  been  distributed, 
and  I  am  told  each  one  does  the  work  of 
fourteen  men  and  six  pairs  of  horses. 
And  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  country 
in  every  field  of  industrial  activity.  I 
am  not  criticising  it,  much  less  condemn¬ 
ing  it ;  I  think  it  must  be  a  good  thing  in 
the  long  run  to  increase  the  devices  con¬ 
trolled  by  human  brains  and  lessen  the 
tasks  that  have  to  be  performed  by  human 
bodies.  But  as  the  engineers  go  on  speed¬ 
ing  up  industrial  processes  that  throw 
more  and  more  people  out  of  the  work 
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they  formerly  did  in  exchange  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  things  produced,  are  we  not 
in  danger  of  creating  a  problem  of  pro¬ 
gressive  unemployment  and  a  problem  of 
progressive  inability  of  great  numbers  of 
people  to  secure  the  advantages  which 
should  accrue  to  all  from  the  increased 
facilities  whereby  the  things  required  for 
the  needs  and  comforts  of  mankind  are 
being  produced?  It  is  all  very  well  to 
speed  up  production  and  to  be  able  at 
the  same  time  to  do  with  less  labour.  But 
unless  you  readjust  the  relation  between 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  labour  you 
still  use  and  the  selling  value  of  the  things 
you  produce,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  increased  production?  It  will 
do  the  producer  very  little  good  while  he 
keeps  it  in  his  own  warehouse  or  his 
store-rooms.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  or 
consumed  by  other  men.  And  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  other  men  shall  give  the  pro¬ 
ducer  something  of  theirs  in  exchange  for 
it.  Now,  all  that  most  of  the  other  men 
have  to  offer  in  such  an  exchange  is  the 
labour  they  can  perform. 

To  maintain  the  flow  of  those  opera¬ 
tions — and  without  it  greater  and  less  la¬ 
borious  production  is  meaningless — a 
proper  balance  must  of  necessity  be  main¬ 
tained  between  the  exchange  or  market 
values  on  both  sides.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  university  trained  leader 
and  director  of  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  community  to  keep  those  industrial 
activities  equipped  with  serviceable 
plants  and  efficient  engines  of  production, 
it  is  also  his  duty  and  his  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  the  machinery  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  exchange  of  the  things  produced 
does  not  falter  and  break  down  from  lack 
of  proper  appraisals  of  the  values  to  be 
exchanged. 

I  referred  some  time  back  to  the  duties 
of  leadership  incumbent  on  the  Teaching 
profession.  The  teachers,  though  of 
course  they  are  University  Graduates  are 
at  the  same  time  the  universities  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  would  ill  become  one  of 
their  latest  graduates  to  attempt  at  once 


to  lecture  them  on  the  leadership  he  is 
entitled  to  expect  from  them.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  regard  it  the  duty  of  us  all 
to  conceive  and  to  disseminate  a  creed  of 
human  values  properly  proportioned  to 
the  real  needs  of  socialized  human  lives. 
We  have  all  in  the  last  few  decades  on 
this  American  continent  given  much 
thought  and  much  effort  to  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  material  wealth.  We  have  not 
all,  unfortunately,  been  very  successful 
at  it,  but  some  have,  and  it  has  been 
looked  upon  by  a  great  many  as  the  most 
important,  if  not  as  the  only  important, 
measure  of  a  successful  life.  Of  course 
it  is  important.  But  qualitative  values 
must  have  their  proper  place  in  our 
scheme  of  appraisals  as  well  as  quantita¬ 
tive  values.  And  it  is  the  universities 
and  the  University  Graduates  who  are 
and  who  must  always  be  the  proponents 
and  providers  of  the  qualitative  values. 
It  is  on  them  that  rests  the  duty  of  con¬ 
stantly  seeing  that  the  importance  of  the 
qualitative  values  is  not  overshadowed  and 
blotted  out  by  the  undue  preponderance 
of  value  attached  to  the  material  things. 
Wealth  as  such  and  for  itself  is  not  really 
wealth.  Wealth  really  means  welfare, 
and  large  possessions  in  themselves  and 
for  themselves  are  not  synonymous  with 
welfare.  They  can  only  be  means  to  an 
end,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  means  an 
intelligent  mind  properly  balanced  should 
never  become  so  obsessed  as  to  entirely 
lose  sight  of  the  end.  Let  us  keep  our 
Canadian  minds  properly  balanced  in  that 
respect.  Our  country  has  great  posses¬ 
sions,  but  nevertheless  it  has  nothing  of 
greater  importance  than  the  men  and 
women  who  constitute  its  population,  and 
let  us  all  see  to  it  that  those  great  posses¬ 
ions  are  properly  used  and  the  fruits 
thereof  kept  sufficiently  distributed,  as 
means  to  the  end  that  those  men  and 
women,  and  their  children  and  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  may  all  of  them  enjoy 
full  and  self-supporting  and  self-respect¬ 
ing  lives,  as  behoove  free  men  happily  as¬ 
sociated  together  in  a  prosperous  and  well 
ordered  commonwealth. 
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BEAUTIFUL  TROPHY 

PRESENTED  TO  QUEEN’S 

R.  THOMAS  JENKINS,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  has  just  donated  what  will 
become  the  most  coveted  athletic  trophy 
at  the  University.  The  trophy  will  be 
known  as  the  “Jenkins  Cup”  and  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who 
brings  most  honour  to  Queen’s  by  his 
athletic  and  scholastic  ability.  It  will  re¬ 
main  permanently  in  the  Board  Room  of 


Mr.  Jenkins  is  head  of  the  firm  of  B. 
M.  and  T.  Jenkins,  Ltd.,  art  dealers  of 
Toronto,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Toronto 
Harbour  Commission.  He  is  an  out¬ 
standing  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts  and 
is  a  distinguished  philanthropist.  He  has 
for  several  years  been  a  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  McGinnis,  Chairman  of  the 
Queen’s  Athletic  Board  of  Control,  and 
it  was  through  Mr.  McGinnis  that  he  first 
became  interested  in  Queen’s.  He  re¬ 
cently  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might 


THE  JENKINS  CUP 


the  Athletic  Board  of  Control  in  the  New 
Gym,  and  on  its  base  will  be  placed  each 
year  a  silver  shield  bearing  the  winner’s 
name. 


The  cup  itself  is  a  prize  of  the  silver¬ 
smith’s  art.  It  is  26  inches  long  by  17 
inches  wide  and  stands  lAVz  inches  above 
a  mahogany  plinth.  It  is  of  hall-marked 
solid  silver,  and  was  made  in  1896  by 
D.  G.  Collins,  gold  and  silversmith, 
of  London,  England.  On  one  side  of  the 
cup  is  engraved,  “Donated  by  Thomas 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  of  Toronto,  Ontario, 
1930” ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  “Awarded  annually  to 
the  student  who  has  brought  most  honour 
to  Queen’s  University  by  his  athletic  and 
scholastic  ability.” 


do  something  very  distinctive  for  Queen’s 
University  and  for  her  student  body,  in 
which  he  had  come  to  be  interested 
through  Mr.  McGinnis.  The  result  was 
the  beautiful  award  now  open  to  compe¬ 
tition  by  Queen’s  students. 

The  award  is  to  be  made  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  select  a  winner  each  year 
consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Athletic 
Board  of  Control — Mr.  T.  A.  McGinnis 
— the  Principal,  the  Vice-Principal.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  three  members  of  the  Staff 
sitting  on  the  Board  as  representatives  of 
each  of  the  three  Faculties — Prof.  M.  B. 
Baker  for  Arts,  Prof.  W.  P.  Wilgar  for 
Science,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Orr  for  Medicine. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE 

COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 

OMMENCING  with  this  year’s  gra¬ 
duating  class  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  courses  at  Queen’s  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce.  Under 
the  new  regulations  the  Commerce 
courses  will  all  have  the  standard  and 
status  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  with  honours,  and  will  demand 
equivalent  qualifications.  In  other  words, 
the  Queen’s  degree  of  B.Com.  is  hence¬ 
forth  exclusively  an  honour  degree. 

The  course  can  be  completed  in  four 
years,  though  it  is  adapted  also  to  five 
years  work.  It  begins  with  a  broad  foun¬ 
dation  similar  to  that  of  all  other  honour 
degree  courses,  based  upon  English, 
mathematics,  and  a  science.  Latin  is  not 
compulsory  after  matriculation,  but  no 
student  can  enter  without  it.  A  student 
is  further  required  to  take  three  consecu¬ 
tive  courses  in  one  of  two  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects,  which  though  not  Commerce  sub¬ 
jects  have  utilitarian  value  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  mental  discipline,  i.e.  in  a  modern 
language  or  in  mathematics. 

The  subjects  analogous  to  major  and 
minor  subjects  in  an  honour  B.A.  course 
are,  naturally,  political  and  economic  sci¬ 
ence  and  commerce,  which  are  studied 
usually  to  an  equal  extent.  In  his  second 
year  the  student  takes  three  preliminary 
courses  from  these,  one  course  in  eco¬ 
nomic  principles,  one  in  politics,  and  one 
in  commercial  history  and  geography.  In 
the  third  year  he  proceeds  to  elementary 
accounting,  commercial  law,  and  statis¬ 
tics,  to  which  he  adds  two  advanced 
courses.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
he  adds  advanced  courses  in  commerce — 
e.g.  industrial  management,  marketing, 
business  finance,  business  investigation 
and  research,  etc,  and  in  economics — 
mostly  economic  theory  and  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

Particularly  in  finance  and  marketing 
courses,  instruction  is  largely  carried  on 
by  means  of  set  problems  as  they  arise  in 
the  actual  course  of  business — a  system 
of  instruction  analogous  to  the  case  sys¬ 
tem  in  teaching  law  and  found  to  be  of 


great  practical  value.  Every  student  in 
his  course  on  business  investigation  has  to 
write  a  thesis  before  graduation.  Provis¬ 
ion  is  also  made  for  field  work  through 
visits  to  plants  in  Kingston  vicinity  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  regulation  requires  some 
business  experience  in  the  summer  on  the 
part  of  each  graduate  in  Commerce. 

Since  Queen’s  gives  instruction  on  the 
courses  outlined  by  the  Institute  of  Char¬ 
tered  Accountants,  and  since  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  has  on  its  staff  three  or 
four  full-time  chartered  accountants,  the 
opportunity  has  been  made  within  the 
Commerce  course  to  give  specialized 
training  for  prospective  accountants.  This 
consists  of  greater  specialization  and 
more  advanced  work  in  accounting.  The 
Institute  relieves  a  B.Com.  who  has 
done  this  work  from  two  years  instruc¬ 
tion,  from  two  years  practical  work,  and 
from  the  primary  examination.  In  this 
way  a  Queen’s  B.Com.  who  has  taken 
his  degree  in  the  spring  may  write  on  the 
intermediate  C.A.  examination  at  the 
next  Christmas.  The  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  a’ ready  won  during  the  past  five 
years  by  Queen’s  men  in  the  chartered 
accountant  examinations  for  Ontario  has 
already  recorded  the  efficiency  of  this  de¬ 
partment. 

This  reorganization  under  Prof.  W.  A. 
Mackintosh  and  his  staff  promises  to  give 
Queen’s  students  one  of  the  best  possible 
trainings  preliminary  to  business  life,  and 
to  equip  an  ever  increasing  body  of  uni¬ 
versity  men  for  the  world  of  affairs.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  de¬ 
gree,  the  registration  in  Commerce  has 
increased  and  now  numbers  237.  Even¬ 
tually  it  is  hoped  that  the  B.Com.  will 
be  given  as  a  postgraduate  degree,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  standard  of  undergraduate  and 
professional  training  in  Canada. 


POSTGRADUATE 
LECTURE  IN  MEDICINE 

THE  annual  series  of  postgraduate  lec¬ 
tures  in  Medicine,  delivered  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Richardson  Clinic,  opened 
this  term  on  November  21,  when  Dr. 
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Boris  P.  Babkin,  of  McGill,  gave  a  paper 
on  “Nervous  and  Humoral  Control  of  the 
Gastric  Secretions.” 

Dr.  Babkin’s  paper  was  an  illuminating 
presentation  of  discoveries  in  a  peculiarly 
modern  field  of  research.  He  has  himself 
been  research  professor  in  physiology  at 
McGill  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
interest  in  his  visit  to  Queen’s  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  own  personality.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  Petersburg  and  London  univer¬ 
sities,  and  once  a  colleague  of  Pavlov,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  exiled  intelligentsia 
of  the  old  and  scholarly  Russia.  He 
showed  how  a  nervous  control  of  gastric 
secretions  undoubtedly  exists,  and  how 
worry  in  particular  can  have  a  long  effect 
on  physical  processes.  The  paper  was 
essentially  an  artistic  work  of  scholarship 
but  carried  general  interest  at  many  points 
— not  the  least  where  Dr.  Babkin  recom¬ 
mended  good  soup  as  a  worthy  and  effi¬ 
cient  beginning  to  a  meal,  since  soup  pro¬ 
vokes  the  secretions  desired  for  healthy 
digestion.  He  appended  to  his  paper 
some  valuable  personal  discoveries  in  the 
measurement  and  timing  of  gastric  secre¬ 
tions. 


CRESTS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

THE  University  crest  is  now  available 
to  alumni  who  wish  to  wear  it  on 
blazers  or  sweaters.  On  page  36  of 
this  number  of  the  Reviezv  is  an  order- 
form  which  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
crest  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  from  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Supplies,  Queen’s  University  Grounds, 
Kingston.  The  dark  blue  blazer  and  crest 
together  cost  $8.50. 

The  crest  consists  of  the  University 
arms  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  its  greatest 
dimensions  approximating  four  by  three 
and  three-quarters  inches.  The  base  is 
of  dark  blue  felt.  On  it  is  the  design  of 
the  arms  in  proper  colours.  There  is  a 
red  felt  shield  border,  with  a  yellow  felt 
interior  divided  into  quadrants  by  a  blue 
silk  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  In  the  quad¬ 
rants  the  emblems  are  embroidered  in  silk 
— the  fir  tree,  the  shamrock,  the  thistle, 
and  the  rose — and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  an  open  Bible.  On  the  red  bor¬ 


der  are  eight  crowns  embroidered  in  gold. 
Beneath  the  arms  is  a  gold  ribbon  scroll 
with  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Stabilitas  em¬ 
broidered  within.  The  effect  of  the  col¬ 
our  scheme  is  very  pleasing. 

Due  to  unforeseen  difficulties  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  design  and  in  arranging  the 
details  of  manufacture,  the  procuring  of 
the  crests  took  considerably  longer  than 
had  been  originally  expected ;  but  this  de¬ 
lay  in  perfecting  the  emblem  has  been 
well  worth  while  and  all  who  have  seen  it 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  sale  of  the  crest  will  be  confined 
to  graduates  of  the  University,  to  non¬ 
graduates  who  have  completed  one  year 
intramurally,  and  to  students  other  than 
freshmen.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  crest  in  this  way, 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  alumni  is 
asked  towards  this  end. 

Athletes  at  Queen’s  who  individually 
or  as  members  of  athletic  teams  win  In¬ 
tercollegiate  championships  in  future  will 
be  given  a  special  Intercollegiate  emblem, 
mounted  differently  for  each  university. 
This  arrangement  became  desirable  when 
the  ordinary  crest  of  the  University,  pre¬ 
viously  restricted  to  champion  athletes, 
was  made  available  to  alumni  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  general. 


STATION  CFRC 

THE  many  radio  fans  of  Queen’s  may 
be  interested  to  know  a  little  of  the 
detail  of  the  station  which  bears  the 
Queen’s  name  and  which  has  become 
known  to  several  alumni. 

Under  Prof.  S.  C.  Morgan,  Sc.  T 6, 
and  Mr.  George  Ketiladze,  Sc.  ’29,  it  has 
gradually  extended  its  field  of  usefulness. 
It  has  broadcast  all  the  football  games  in 
the  Richardson  Stadium  and  the  public 
lectures  at  the  University,  and  will  also 
broadcast  those  to  be  delivered  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoons  this  term.  Last  summer, 
during  the  general  election,  it  co-operated 
with  the  Whig-Standard  to  send  out  elec¬ 
tion  results,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Coyle,  Arts 
T9,  of  their  staff,  and  W.  L.  Charland, 
Arts  ’33,  have  been  the  principal  broad¬ 
casters. 
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Few  may  be  aware  of  how  the  waves 
of  the  voice  are  transmitted  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  set.  From  the  speaker  they  impinge 
immediately  upon  the  microphone,  which 
has  acquired  the  popular  designation 
“mike,”  and  are  there  changed  into  elec¬ 
trical  waves.  These  are  naturally  very 
weak,  particularly  when  produced  from 
the  speaking  voice  and  have  to  be  ampli¬ 
fied  by  a  speech  amplifier — condensers, 
coils,  and  vacuum  tubes.  The  output  of 
this  speech  amplifier  is  transmitted  by 
wires  to  the  broadcasting  set,  where  the 
electric  energy  is  again  amplified.  At 
Queen’s  the  set,  which  is  situated  in 
Fleming  Hall,  is  connected  with  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  Grant  Flail,  Convocation  Hall,  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  Arena. 

The  energy  as  it  enters  the  set  has  a 
variation  at  audio  frequency — that  is 
within  the  limits  audible  to  the  human 
voice.  As  such  it  is  superimposed,  by  a 
modulator  tube,  on  an  oscillating  current 
of  fixed  radio  frequency,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuously  projected  along  the  aerial  but 
which  leaves  the  aerial  whenever  the 
broadcasting  set  is  in  operation.  In  this 
way  the  resultant  wave  is  a  modulated 
one  which  carries  the  features  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  or  musical  instrument  much  as 
it  reaches  the  “mike.”  This  modulated 
wave  is  received  on  the  receiving  set  and 
transferred  again  into  waves  of  the  same 
character  as  the  original,  as  long  as  the  set 
is  in  working  order. 

Last  year  the  Government  changed  the 
Queen’s  wave-length,  and  it  is  now  322.6 
metres  operating  at  930  kilocycles.  The 
rating  is  500  inputs  into  the  aerial. 

Reports  on  the  way  in  which  Queen's 
broadcasting  comes  in  throughout  eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be 
welcomed  at  the  University  by  Professor 
Morgan  and  his  radio  staff. 


MR.  A.  IT.  CARR  RESIGNS 

R.  A.  H.  CARR,  M.A.,  C.A.,  who 
for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  the 
genial  and  efficient  Director  of  Exten¬ 
sion  Courses  at  the  University,  has  been 
recently  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Dominion  Association  of  Institutes  of 


Chartered  Accountants.  This  is  the  na¬ 
tional  professional  organization  of  ac¬ 
countants  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Carr’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  and  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  accountancy  courses  at 
Queen’s,  in  which  he  was  also  a  lecturer, 
eminently  qualify  him  for  this  new  task. 


A.  H.  CARR,  Arts  ’25 


His  resignation  will  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  February.  Extramural  students  and 
alumni  who  have  attended  the  Summer 
School  will  especially  miss  one  who  has 
been  for  them  a  conscientious  adviser  and 
popular  advocate  at  all  times. 


DR.  CONNELL’S  PORTRAIT 

THE  coloured  reproductions  of  the 
presentation  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Connell  have  been  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  gift  and  are  now 
being  mailed  to  the  subscribers. 

The  reproduction  is  a  splendid  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original,  and  Medical  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  who 
still  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  may 
yet  do  so  and  receive  one  of  these  re¬ 
plicas.  As  previously  mentioned,  sub¬ 
scriptions  should  be  sent  either  to  Dr. 
W.  E.  McNeill,  Queen’s  University,  or  to 
Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  308  Kempf  Building, 
Utica,  N.Y. 
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HONORARY  DEGREES  — 1930 

THESE  notices  have  been  unavoidably 
held  over  by  the  great  press  of  news 
matter  since  last  October,  when  the  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred. 

General  Sir  Arthur  William  Cur¬ 
rie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  McGill,  Toronto,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  Acadia,  New  York,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh),  is  a  native  of  western  Ontario 
who  has  achieved  distinction  in  business, 
the  army,  and  education.  After  teaching 
school  for  some  years  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  he  entered  the  insurance  business,  ex¬ 
panding  this  to  real  estate  in  1909.  While 
in  business  in  Victoria  he  raised  the  5th 
Regt.  C.G.A.  to  unexcelled  proficiency 
and  organized  the  Canadian  Gordon 
Highlanders.  He  commanded  the  origi¬ 
nal  2nd  Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  in 
1914,  rising  through  the  command  of  the 
1st  Division  to  that  of  the  Canadian 
Corps,  the  largest  in  the  British  Army 
and  one  of  the  most  effective.  He  was 
continually  on  active  service  throughout 
the  war,  participating  in  eleven  battles 
and  winning  besides  his  British  orders  the 
rank  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  (Belgium),  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palms  and  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  (France),  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  (U.S.A.). 
On  retirement  with  the  rank  of  General 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  McGill 
University  in  1920.  He  was  the  first 
non-professional  soldier  to  command  an 
Army  Corps  and  the  first  Canadian  to 
reach  the  rank  of  General,  which  he  at¬ 
tained  at  forty-five  years  of  age. 

*  *  *  * 

Hon.  George  Howard  Ferguson, 
K.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.P.P.,  late  Premier 
of  Ontario,  is  a  son  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
Ferguson,  Med.  ’59,  M.P.  in  five  parlia¬ 
ments  for  North  Leeds  and  Grenville.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University  and 
Osgoode  Hall,  and  studied  law  under 
Chief  Justice  Meredith.  He  established 
a  practice  in  his  native  town,  Kemptville, 
in  1894,  and  was  created  K.C.  in  1908. 
He  has  sat  as  member  for  Grenville  in  the 
Provincial  legislature  continuously  since 
1905  and  was  Minister  of  Lands  and 


Mines  under  Sir  William  Hearst.  He 
became  leader  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  Ontario  ten  years  ago  and  has  been 
Premier  since  1923,  winning  three  Gen¬ 
eral  Elections  by  large  and  increasing  ma¬ 
jorities.  He  is  “a  statesman  honoured 
for  his  foresight,  courage,  generosity  and 
eloquence,”  and  as  Minister  of  Education 
has  been  a  good  friend  of  the  smaller  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Province.  He  has  just 
been  appointed  Canadian  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  London. 

*  *  *  * 

Lieut.-Col.  Reuben  Wells  Leonard, 
a  native  of  Brantford  and  a  silver  medal¬ 
ist  of  the  R.  M.  C.,  entered  the  surveys 
and  construction  department  of  the 
C.P.R.  in  1883,  beginning  thereby  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  railway  building  equalled  by  few 
men  of  his  generation.  His  work  as  a 
railway  constructor  has  principally  been 
with  the  C.P.R.  and  its  subsidiaries,  but 
as  early  as  1892  he  became  interested  in 
hydro-electric  construction  and  has  a  long 
record  of  achievement  in  such  work  at 
Niagara  and  in  the  north  country.  In 
1899  he  took  over  the  work  of  mining 
engineer  for  the  C.P.R.  in  the  Sudbury 
and  Michipicoten  districts  and  has  since 
then  maintained  an  influential  position 
among  mining  promoters.  He  was  for 
three  years  chairman  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway  Commission 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Coniagas 
Mine  and  of  the  Electric  Steel  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  of  Welland.  He  served  on 
the  Staff  in  the  Saskatchewan  Rebellion 
and  during  the  last  war  was  indefatigable 
in  patriotic  causes.  He  is  a  valued  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  boards  of  several  educational 
and  hospital  foundations,  and  is  the 
founder  of  the  Leonard  Scholarships.  He 
is  the  donor  to  Queen’s  of  Leonard  Field 
and  was  an  active  Trustee  until  ill-health 
prevented  his  frequent  attendance.  [Col¬ 
onel  Leonard  died  at  St.  Catharines  on 
December  17 — Ed.l 

*  *  *  * 

Most  Rev.  Michael  J.  O’Brien, 
Archbishop  of  Armoria  and  coadjutor 
Archbishop  of  Kingston,  is  a  native  of 
Peterboro,  Ont.  From  the  Peterboro 
Collegiate  he  entered  St.  Michael’s  Col¬ 
lege,  proceeding  to  the  Grand  Seminary 
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at  Montreal,  where  he  graduated  L.S.T. 
and  B.C.L.  He  proceeded  then  to  the 
Propoganda  Seminary  at  Rome  for  his 
doctorate.  Elevated  to  the  priesthood  in 
1897,  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Peter’s  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was 
curate  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  parish  in  Peterboro 
until  1913,  when,  before  his  fortieth 
birthday,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  and 
succeeded  Bishop  O’Connor  of  Peterboro. 
His  work  in  the  diocese  was  marked  by 
keen  interest  in  community  affairs  and 
broad  viewpoint,  and  he  became  popular 
with  all  creeds;  the  same  qualities  mark 
his  present  administration  in  Kingston. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  chap¬ 
lain  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  Louis  Stephen  St.  Laurent, 
LL.D.,  K.C.,  was  born  at  Compton,  Que., 
of  French  and  Irish-Canadian  descent. 
He  entered  Laval  University  from  St. 
Charles’  College,  Sherbrooke,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  brilliantly,  becoming  articled  to  Hon. 

L.  P.  Pelletier.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1905  and  for  four  years  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Pelletier’s  firm.  From 
1909  to  1923  he  was  partner  of  Hon.  A. 
Galipeault,  becoming  then  the  senior  of 
his  own  partnership.  His  distinction  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  jurist  was  early  recog¬ 
nized,  and  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  at  Laval  in  1914  and  K.C.  the 
next  year.  This  year  he  succeeded  the 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  as  President  of 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  one  of  the 
youngest  ever  to  achieve  this  honour  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  jurists.  He  is  an 
accomplished  orator  in  both  the  languages 
of  Canada. 

*  *  *  * 

President  Robert  Charles  Wallace, 

M. A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  comes  from  the  Ork¬ 
ney  Islands,  and  at  forty-eight  years  of 


age  was  last  year  appointed  President  of 
the  University  of  Alberta.  After  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  as  student  and  teacher 
at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Gottin¬ 
gen  universities  he  went  to  Manitoba  Uni¬ 
versity  as  lecturer  in  geology  and  miner¬ 
alogy  in  1910.  For  seventeen  years  he 
was  professor  of  those  subjects,  playing 
also  a  notable  part  in  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  that  Province.  He 
was  for  three  years  Commissioner  for 
Northern  Manitoba  at  The  Pas.  He  is 
the  author  of  three  scholarly  books  and 
innumerable  monographs,  and  he  is 
known  outside  his  immediate  field  of 
scholarship  as  a  profound  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  thinker  and  speaker  on  philosophical 
questions. 

*  *  *  * 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  Henry  Oliver, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Moderator  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada,  is  a  farm¬ 
er’s  son  from  near  Eberts,  Ont.  From 
Chatham  Collegiate  he  matriculated  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  into  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity  on  a  scholarship  in  classics.  Turning 
his  interests  to  history  he  proceeded  to 
Columbia,  winning  a  Ph.D.  His  first 
teaching  appointment  was  at  McMaster 
University,  where  he  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
took  his  theological  work  at  Knox  Col¬ 
lege,  graduating  in  1910.  He  spent  some 
time  at  study  in  different  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  toured  Palestine,  returning  in 
1911  to  take  up  a  professorial  appoint¬ 
ment  in  history  in  the  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  He  early  made  himself  a  pio- 
ner  student  of  western  Canadian  history 
and  his  work  remains  an  essential  basis 
for  all  students  of  that  subject.  In  1913 
he  was  appointed  first  Principal  of  the 
new  Presbyterian  seminary,  St  .Andrew’s 
College,  at  Saskatoon,  and  in  that  office 
he  became  a  leader  for  Church  Union,  a 
leadership  now  rewarded  with  the  high¬ 
est  office  in  the  United  Church. 


SCIENCE  DANCE  AND  DINNER— FEBRUARY  13  AND  16 

Romanelli’s  Orchestra  at  the  Dance,  in  New  Gymnasium. 

Convenor  of  Committee:  W.  D.  Walker,  Queen’s  University. 
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Athletics  at  Queen’s 

^  A  THLETICS  certainly  have  their 

**  place  in  a  modern  university,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  to  promote  the 
all-round  development  of  its  students. 
Physical  development  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  and  to  insure  the  best  use  of  the 
knowledge  it  disseminates  a  university 
must  aid  its  students  to  develop  their  phy¬ 
sique  and  conserve  their  health.  This  is 
the  justification  of  directors  of  physical 
training  and  boards  of  athletic  control. 
Their  function  is  to  assist  through  ath¬ 
letic  exercises  the  healthy  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  students,  an  end  which 
cannot  be  served  except  by  securing  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  students,  male  and 
female,  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  all  athletic  exercises  and  be 
obliged  to  take  part  in  some.” 

The  inauguration  of  the  New  Gymna¬ 
sium  could  hardly  have  a  more  appropri¬ 
ate  introduction  than  these  words  of 
Principal  Fyfe,  recently  delivered  in  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
Canadian  press.  The  ideal  presented  in 
these  few  sentences  finds  its  embodiment 
in  the  beautiful  and  efficient  building  re¬ 


cently  erected  at  Queen’s.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  university 
gymnasiums  in  Canada  and  is  well  equip¬ 
ped  for  all  branches  of  athletics.  Not 
only  are  there  attractive  surroundings 
and  modern  equipment  for  athletics  pro¬ 
per,  but  the  facilities  for  games  and 
sports  already  popular  at  Queen’s  are 
greatly  improved  and  the  establishing  of 
new  games  is  made  possible. 

Most  of  the  early  work  and  sacrifice 
have  come  from  the  Athletic  Board  and 
its  generous  friends,  but  the  University 
and  the  students  themselves  are  making 
essential  contributions  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  proper  that  they  do  so.  In 
places  it  has  been  feared  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  athletics  at 
universities,  or  at  least — what  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing — a  tendency  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  importance  of  certain  athletic 
teams  coached  professionally  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  money-producing  performance. 
There  is  always  such  a  danger  where 
there  is  a  radical  expansion  of  athletic 
curriculum,'  where  championships  are  epi¬ 
demic,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  regular  athletic  revenue.  But  such 
a  false  exaggeration  can  be  obviated  by  a 
sporting  spirit  and  a  wide-spread  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  games.  Let  us  again  hear  what 
our  Principal  has  to  say  in  regard  to  dan¬ 
gers  of  this  sort. 

“Here  at  Queen’s  I  do  not  find  these 
effects.  The  members  of  the  football 
squad  come  in  for  a  ludicrous  amount  of 
notice  in  the  newspapers  and  form  for 
some  six  weeks  the  chief  topic  of  campus 
conversation.  In  some  degree  it  may  be 
bad  for  some  of  them.  One  would  cer¬ 
tainly  suppose  so.  But  it  is  not  obvious. 
They  seem  modest,  are  certainly  orna¬ 
mental  and  many  are  good  students. 
From  their  membership  on  the  team  they 
gain  a  fine  physical  discipline,  which  may 
well  serve  also  moral  ends,  and  a  sense 
of  corporate  achievement  which  will 
warm  their  memory  as  long  as  they  live. 
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And  in  noisily  sharing  their  fortunes 
from  the  bleachers  or  the  grandstand  the 
rest  of  us  have  increased  our  fellowship 
and  unity.  And  on  the  other  hand  I  find 
that  with  inter-year  and  inter- faculty 
games,  with  hockey,  basket-ball,  boxing, 
fencing,  wrestling  and  swimming  there  is 
plenty  of  athletic  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  the  sense  and  energy  to  make 
use  of  it ;  and  those  who  have  neither  are 
obliged  to  undergo  a  minimum  of  physi¬ 
cal  training.  This  association  of  athletic 
exercises  with  the  other  proper  functions 
of  an  educational  establishment  is  in  the 
best  British  tradition,  and,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  intellectual  or 
moral  development,  it  should  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  be  encouraged  and  preserved.” 

The  man  who  spoke  these  words  is  not 
only  Principal  of  Queen’s,  maintaining 
her  dignity  before  the  world,  but  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  leading  headmasters  of 
English  public  schools  was  intimately  re¬ 
sponsible  for  forming  correct  attitudes  to 
sport  among  the  young  men  of  England. 
He  was  for  years  a  don  and  dean  of  one 
of  the  most  urbane  colleges  at  Oxford. 
Speaking,  then,  with  this  unwonted  au¬ 
thority,  he  recognizes  in  Queen’s  sports 
the  best  British  tradition. 

And  so  with  new  efficiency  in  games 
and  athletics,  and  with  a  new  large  and 
beautiful  building,  Queen’s  athletics 
should  maintain  the  finest  traditions  of 
that  world.  The  New  Gymnasium  is  a 
witness  to  the  boldness  and  optimism  of 
the  University  and  to  the  unquestioning 
generosity  of  our  friends.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  both  a  school  and  a  symbol  of 
Canadian  sportsmanship. 

At  this  time  we  cannot  fail  to  associate 
Mr.  Jenkins’  generous  trophy  with  the 
New  Gymnasium.  And  we  salute  the 
first  holder  of  the  Jenkins  Cup,  Harry 
Batstone,  fine  athlete  and  able  leader,  a 
type  of  the  sportsman  to  be  engendered  in 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  New 
Gymnasium. 

1931 

Annual  Reunion 

AT  the  Annual  Reunion  at  Queen’s 
next  autumn,  the  “Ones”  will  have 
their  opportunity  to  celebrate  and  add  zest 


to  the  gatherings  that  are  coming  to  mean 
so  much  to  both  alumni  and  their  alma 

mater. 

Permanent  executives  or  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  years  ’81,  ’91,  ’01,  ’06  (twenty- 
five  years  out),  ’ll,  ’21,  nd  ’26  (five  years 
out),  are  strongly  advised  to  get  their 
class  lists  in  order  immediately,  so  that 
the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
union  can  be  commenced. 

Employment  Service 
Asks  Co-operation 

IT  was  during  the  time  of  the  last  busi¬ 
ness  depression  that  the  Employment 
Service  at  Queen’s  was  first  organized 
and  made  effective  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Monture, 
of  Science  ’21.  A  very  similar  situation 
exists  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Service 
now  calls  upon  the  Alumni  to  help  it  wea¬ 
ther  the  storm  as  satisfactorily  as  before. 

Even  though  it  appears  that  the  tide  of 
business  has  now  turned  for  the  better, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task  this 
spring  to  find  employment  for  the  many 
graduates  who  will  be  seeking  more  or 
less  permanent  positions  or  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  students  looking  for 
summer  jobs.  This  is  the  problem  that 
will  be  facing  the  Employment  Service 
from  now  until  May. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  in  Canada  not 
only  for  men  with  engineering  training, 
but  for  Commerce  and  Arts  graduates 
who  are  looking  towards  industrial  or 
commercial  work,  and  in  many  cases  the 
Service  has  been  quite  unable  to  meet  the 
calls  upon  it.  No  doubt  this  increase  will 
continue  when  times  again  become  nor¬ 
mal,  but  in  the  interim  many  university- 
trained  men  and  women  will  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  positions,  and  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  will  certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  any  help  that  the  alumni  may  be  able 
to  give  it. 

Therefore,  will  all  alumni  who  hear  of 
any  permanent  or  temporary  openings 
that  might  be  filled  by  Queen’s  graduates 
or  students  next  April  or  May  please  let 
the  Employment  Service  know  of  them 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  IN 
WESTERN  CANADA 

Abridged  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  O.M.I. 
Published  by  The  Ryerson  Press 
Reviewed  bg  R.  G.  Trotter,  Ph.D. 

THE  name  of  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice 
is  not  unknown  to  anybody  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Western  Canada.  But 
the  wide  range  and  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  services  alike  to  our  national 
life  and  to  the  world  of  scholarship  have 
not  yet  been  so  generally  appreciated  as 
they  deserve.  Dr.  Thomas  O’ Hagan’s 
booklet,  published  in  1928  by  the  Ryerson 
Press,  dealing  mostly  with  Morice’s  mis¬ 
sionary  labours,  served  to  create  a  desire 
for  something  fuller  and  broader  in 
scope.  This  present  volume  supplies  an 
account  of  the  varied  activities  of  a  long 
and  strenuous  career  that  is  intimately 
reminiscent  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
compact  and  non-technical.  The  work  is 
not  an  abridged  version  of  previously 
published  memoirs.  “D.  L.  S.”  has  made 
use  of  various  published  writings  of 
Father  Morice  but  much  of  the  volume 
records  for  the  first  time  in  print  many 
details  of  his  life. 

Father  Morice  celebrated  last  year  his 
seventieth  birthday  and  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  arrival  in  Western  Canada 
from  France  as  a  young  cleric  eager  to 
enter  upon  his  missionary  labours  as  a 
member  of  the  Oblate  Order.  British 
Columbia  was  the  scene  of  his  toil  till 
1903.  For  his  last  nineteen  years  there 
he  had  charge  of  the  mission  at  Fort  St. 
James,  ministering  to  the  Indians  of  a 
vast  area  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
now  traversed  by  the  C.  N.  R.  between 
Prince  George  and  Hazelton,  and  extend¬ 
ing  far  to  the  north  and  south. 

As  their  priest,  adviser,  and  friend,  he 
secured  an  ascendancy  among  the  natives 


that  enabled  him  to  serve  not  only  their 
most  immediate  needs  but  their  relations 
with  government  and  settlers.  While 
seeking  to  make  better  men  of  his  dusky 
parishioners  by  elevating  their  individual 
conduct  and  improving  their  community 
organization,  he  took  a  scientist’s  interest 
in  observing  and  recording  their  aborigi¬ 
nal  ways  of  life  and  in  studying  their  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  mastered,  alone  among 
white  men,  and  reduced  to  writing.  With 
his  own  printing-press  he  then  supplied 
them  with  service  books  and  periodical 
reading  matter.  As  the  first  white  man 
to  visit  many  parts  of  the  region  he  was 
assiduous  in  geographical  exploration  and 
added  many  features  to  the  map.  His 
most  striking  adventures  in  traversing 
mountainous  and  trackless  country  afoot 
and  in  the  saddle  and  by  dog-train,  and 
navigating  turbulent  waterways  by  dug- 
out  and  raft,  are  recounted  here. 

He  became  in  time  the  acknowledged 
expert  concerning  both  the  country  and 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  publishing  nu¬ 
merous  anthropological  studies  and  a 
History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  which  passed  through  three 
Canadian  editions  and  one  English.  The 
later  years,  after  his  involuntary  transfer 
from  his  beloved  mountain  parish  to 
Manitoba,  saw  still  more  contributions  of 
permanent  importance  from  his  pen.  His 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada,  of  wider  interest  than  its 
title  indicates,  was  first  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  later,  in  an  expanded  form,  in 
French,  when  it  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  His  magnum  opus,  in 
his  own  view,  is  a  work  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers  in  Vienna,  a  complete 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  The  Carrier 
Language,  upon  which  he  has  been  at 
work,  in  one  way  or  another,  ever  since 
1885.  He  well  deserves  honours  that 
have  come  to  him,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  his  fruit¬ 
ful  industry  for  yet  many  years. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  A.  J.  E.  Child,  Sports  Editor 


THE  hockey  squad  are  now  hitting 
their  stride  and  the  season  is  in  full 
swing.  The  prospects  look  very  bright, 
especially  for  the  senior  squad,  which  has 
most  of  last  year’s  members  back  on  the 
ice  and  several  promising  players  up  from 
the  intermediate  and  junior  teams  of  last 
year.  There  is  a  race  for  berths  on  the 
senior  team  and  even  at  this  date  the  line¬ 
up  is  not  certain.  There  is  one  surety, 
however,  and  that  is  that  the  goal-tender 
will  be  Benny  Morris.  Only  the  presence 
of  the  incomparable  “Baldy”  Quinn  kept 
Benny  out  of  the  senior  net  last  year. 
Bob  Lee  seems  to  have  the  centre  posi¬ 
tion,  but  is  closely  followed  by  “Hoopie” 
Gibson.  Coach  Wally  Elmer  has  the 
choice  of  two  pairs  of  defence  men,  both 
famous  for  stellar  performances,  in 
“Mac”  Squires  and  “Spud”  Murphy  or 
Gib  McKelvey  and  “Oot”  Gourley.  Bar¬ 
ney  Reist  and  “Red”  McDowell  will  be 
the  two  wing  men. 

For  the  annual  Christmas  trip  the  team 
went  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  January  2  to 
meet  the  famous  Harvard  squad,  who 
defeated  them  5-1.  The  sting  of  defeat 
was  softened  to  some  extent,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Varsity  and  McGill 
teams  fared  even  worse  at  the  hands  of 
the  men  of  Harvard,  who  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  best  amateur  hockey  team  in  the 
United  States.  Queen’s  outplayed  their 
opponents  in  the  first  period,  but  lack  of 
condition  due  to  having  laid  off  for  the 
last  three  weeks  enabled  the  Crimson 
team  to  tally  heavily  against  the  Tricolour 
in  the  second  and  third  periods.  The 
only  counter  for  the  Tricolour  came  in 
the  final  period  when  Ross  MacDowell 
took  a  rebound  and  shot  it  past  the  Har¬ 
vard  goal-tender. 

The  first  game  of  the  Senior  “B”  se¬ 
ries  with  Belleville  (Oshawa  has  dropped 
out  of  the  series)  resulted  in  an  8-4  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Queen’s  team.  The  score  is 
hardly  an  indication  of  the  play,  as  the 


going  was  fairly  even  until  the  last  period 
when  Belleville  slammed  three  past 
Benny  Morris  to  put  the  game  away. 
Murphy,  who  was  the  Tricolour  star  of 
the  game,  opened  the  scoring  in  the  first 
minute.  Belleville  secured  two  goals  in 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  period.  Smith 
of  Belleville  shot  three  home  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  but  Murphy  and  Elliot  kept  the 
Queen’s  squad  in  the  running  .  In  the 
last  period  Belleville  brought  the  score 
up  to  8  against  Paterson’s  lone  counter 
for  the  Tricolour. 

Basketball 

LTHOUGH  graduation  played  ha¬ 
voc  with  last  year’s  senior  basket¬ 
ball  squad,  the  present  team  is  working 
hard  to  retain  the  Intercollegiate  cham¬ 
pionship.  Captain  MacLaughlin,  Bob 
Elliot,  Doug  Myers,  and  Howard  Carter 
of  the  1930  champions  are  all  in  first- 
class  shape  and  will  be  strengthened  by 
Jimmy  Rose,  the  basket-shooting  star 
from  the  Niagara  peninsula,  who  was  in¬ 
eligible  last  year.  Among  the  newcomers 
who  are  making  a  strong  bid  for  the  team 
are  Megill  of  the  Ottawa  Britannias, 
Fritton  of  the  Hamilton  Firestones,  and 
Thompson  and  MacMahon  of  the  famous 
Kingston  Falcons. 

Pre-Christmas  exhibition  games  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  team  will  be  a  formidable 
contender  in  the  college  series.  At  Mont¬ 
real  the  Tricolour  defeated  the  powerful 
Sun  Life  team,  but  in  New  York  State 
they  suffered  defeat  by  narrow  margins 
from  Clarkson  Tech  and  St.  Lawrence 
College,  two  teams  who  play  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  high  standard  set  for  American 
basketball. 

The  Intercollegiate  schedule  for  this 
season  is  as  follows : 

January  24 — Queen’s  at  McGill. 

February  6 — Queen’s  at  Toronto. 

February  7 — Queen’s  at  Western. 

February  14 — McGill  at  Queen’s. 

February  21 — Toronto  at  Queen’s. 

February  27 — Western  at  Queen’s. 
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Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing 


CONSIDERING  the  individuality  of 
their  sports,  the  mitt-and-mat  men 
are  the  most  conscientious  athletes  in  the 
University.  Although  they  had  very 
poor  quarters  in  what  was  left  of  the  Old 
Gym,  with  no  showers  and  little  equip¬ 
ment,  a  large  squad  of  boxers  and  wrest¬ 
lers  turned  out  regularly  before  Christ¬ 
mas  under  the  expert  care  of  Coaches 
Bews  and  Jarvis.  However,  now  that 
the  New  Gym  is  open  and  a  special  floor 
is  available  for  the  assault  men,  nothing 
better  could  be  wanted,  and  the  coaches 
are  pushing  their  training  along  at  top 
speed  in  preparation  for  the  Interfaculty 
and  Intercollegiate  assaults.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  Coach  Jarvis  said  that  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  of  turning  out  a  championship  team 
despite  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered, 
and  Jimmy  Bews  is  always  certain  to 
achieve  results. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  B.  W.  &  F. 
men  and  the  local  fight  fans  was  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Boxing  and  Wrestling  Assault 
staged  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Gym. 
Although  pro  wrestling  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  it  is  felt  among  members  of  the 
boxing  club  that,  with  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  local  talent  would  have  more  than 
a  chance  against  the  pro  boxers. 

The  Gymnasium  was  declared  open  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  who  congratulated  the  Uni¬ 
versity  on  their  fine  new  building.  Then 
Mr.  Jenkins  unveiled  the  magnificent  cup 
which  he  so  generously  donated  to  the 
University.  Harry  Batstone,  to  whom 
the  cup  was  presented  by  Principal  Fyfe, 
was  taken  somewhat  unawares  at  the  un¬ 
expected  award,  as  he  had  just  arrived 
in  the  city,  but  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

The  feature  bout  of  the  evening  was 
that  between  “Frenchy”  Belanger,  former 
flyweight  champion  of  the  world  and 
present  Canadian  titleholder,  and  Luis 
Carpentero,  of  Toledo.  The  bout  went 
to  Carpentero  on  a  narrow  margin  due  to 
his  aggressiveness  and  marvellous  speed. 
Belanger  was  somewhat  slow,  playing  a 
waiting  game  and  hoping  to  land  an  ef¬ 
fective  punch,  but  the  Filipino,  although 


just  a  little  awkward,  kept  out  of  the 
Canadian’s  reach  and  punished  his  man 
from  long  range.  In  the  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth  rounds  Belanger  was  at  his  best  by 
forcing  some  in-fighting,  in  which  he  was 
far  superior,  and  began  to  wear  Carpen¬ 
tero  down,  but  the  Filipino  made  a  nice 
recovery  in  the  eight  and  commanded  the 
situation  for  the  remainder  of  the  ten 
rounds. 

The  one  wrestling  match,  between  Dr. 
Freddy  Myers  and  Bob  Wilkie,  was  a 
decided  crowd-pleaser.  It  lived  up  to 
Lou  Marsh’s  characterization  as  “not  a 
sport  but  a  circus  entertainment.”  For 
thirty  minutes  these  two  mighty  grapplers 
punched,  kicked,  tossed,  and  twisted  each 
other.  This  was  interspersed  with  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  toe-holds,  rubbing-head  scis¬ 
sors,  flying  tackles,  flying  mares,  rabbit 
punches,  and  plenty  of  resorting  to  the 
knee  on  back  and  stomach.  Wilkie  got 
the  first  fall  on  a  body  slam  in  9  minutes 
23  seconds,  and  16  minutes  later,  after 
weakening  his  opponent  by  tossing  him 
out  of  the  ring  several  times,  Dr.  Myers 
returned  the  compliment,  clinching  the 
bout  7  minutes  later  with  an  unbreakable 
headlock.  From  the  technical  standpoint 
the  bout  showed  just  how  fast  wrestlers 
can  be,  and  the  various  orthodox  holds 
allowed  to  amateur  wrestlers  were  dis¬ 
played  to  perfection. 

The  preliminary  boxing  bouts  were  of 
little  interest  except  the  one  between  Billy 
McBeigh  and  “Kid”  Burch.  McBeigh 
showed  plenty  of  speed  in  shooting  over 
some  fast  left  and  right  hooks  from  the 
open,  and  only  the  nice  and  instinctive 
defence  work,  which  comes  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  saved  Burch  from  a  worse  de¬ 
feat.  Eddie  Judge  took  a  decision  from 
Yince  Glionna,  and  Jack  MacGregor  de¬ 
feated  Jack  Pringle.  All  these  fighters 
displayed  a  lack  of  straight  punching  and 
timing,  with  a  great  tendency  to  clinch 
at  every  opportunity.  Bob  Pierce,  the 
Australian  champion  sculler  of  the  world, 
refereed  the  first  boxing  bout  in  a  capable 
and  practised  manner,  and  his  trainer,  Mr. 
Obernesser,  handled  the  others. 

The  entire  net  proceeds  from  the  con¬ 
tests  were  given  to  employment  relief  in 
Kingston. 
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Rifle  Team 

FURTHER  honours  came  to  Queen’s 
in  the  announcement  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Rifle  Team  has  won  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  championship  of  Canada  with  a 
total  score  of  750.  They  were  followed 
closely  by  University  of  New  Brunswick 
with  a  score  of  749,  University  of  Toron¬ 
to  739,  University  of  Manitoba  716,  Mc¬ 
Gill  University  709,  and  University  of 
British  Columbia  611.  Manitoba  won 
the  championship  last  year,  and  Toronto 
for  two  years  previously.  This  is  the 
first  year  Queen’s  has  won  it  since  1924. 


The  match  is  fired  at  200,  500,  and 
600  yards,  with  a  possible  score  of  105  for 
each  rifle.  The  scores  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  team  were:  W.  J.  Hay- 
hurst,  98 ;  D.  T.  Burke,  97 ;  R.  H.  Mack- 
lem,  95 ;  W.  A.  Humphries,  94 ;  J.  Hug¬ 
gins,  94;  C.  A.  Clarke,  91;  A.  P.  C. 
Clark,  91 ;  L.  Williams,  90. 

Although  membership  on  the  team  is 
open  to  any  student,  almost  all  the  con¬ 
tenders  belong  to  the  C.  O.  T.  C.,  which 
kindly  furnished  all  equipment  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  two  of  whose  members, 
Lieut.  Bleeker  and  Sgt.-Maj.  Child,  were 
responsible  for  the  match  being  shot. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Kingston 


THE  Kingston  alumnae  met  in  Ban 
Righ  Hall  for  an  unusual  and  de¬ 
lightful  evening  on  December  2,  when 
the  programme  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mabel  Edwards,  Arts  ’25.  Two  charades 
were  cleverly  presented  and  a  play  was 
read.  Those  taking  part  included  Miss 
Alma  Graham,  Arts  ’28,  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Murphy,  Arts  ’31,  Miss  Helen  Ireland, 
Arts  ’29,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Tett,  Arts 
’28.  Miss  Bessie  Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  was 
hostess  for  the  evening. 


Montreal 

ON  Saturday  afternoon,  November 
29,  from  four  to  six,  the  Montreal 
alumnae  held  a  tea  for  their  members 
and  guests  at  the  University  Women’s 
Club.  Mrs.  Charles  Grant  (Beatrice 
Craig),  Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Swee- 
zey  (Harriet  Watson),  Arts  ’09,  received, 
and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Burns  (Nerva  Macdon¬ 
ald),  Arts  ’94,  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Norrish 
poured  tea. 

*  *  *  * 

On  December  12  the  Montreal  branch 
held  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Windsor 
Station,  Montreal  Over  fifty  alumni 
were  present  and  the  evening  was  made 


particularly  enjoyable  by  W.  G.  (Bill) 
Alderson,  Sc.  ’ll,  of  Alderson  and  Mac- 
Kay,  Consulting  Mining  Engineers  of 
Montreal,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  his  recent  big-game  hunting  trip 
through  Africa.  He  showed  several  reels 
of  movies  taken  at  that  time. 

*  *  *  * 

There  will  be  a  formal  Dinner  Dance  on 
January  30  at  7.30  in  the  ball-room  of  the 
*Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Sherbrooke  Street 
West.  Oueen’s  alumni  who  are  interest- 
ed  should  get  in  touch  with  the  secretary 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  guest  of  honour 
for  the  evening  will  be  the  honorary 
president  of  the  branch,  Prof.  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  Arts  ’07.  The  secretary  of  the 
Montreal  branch  is  L.  R.  C.  McAteer, 
B.Sc.,  Room  704,  New  Birks  Building, 
Montreal.  He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  alumni  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
dance. 

*  *  *  * 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Montreal 
branch  has  maintained  a  permanent 
Alumni  office,  which  is  now  at  Room  704, 
New  Birks  Building.  Telephone  LAncas- 
ter  5597.  Miss  Hanley,  the  permanent  sec¬ 
retary  in  charge,  will  be  pleased  to  give  in¬ 
formation  regarding  any  alumnus  in  or 
around  Montreal,  and  will  always  be  avail- 
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able  to  out-of-town  graduates  or  newcom¬ 
ers  to  Montreal  seeking  information  or  as¬ 
sistance  or  desiring  tickets  for  Queen’s- 
McGill  athletic  events  in  Montreal.  The 
Montreal  branch  will  welcome  alumni 
who  care  to  make  use  of  this  service. 

New  York 

A  MEETING  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Queen’s  alumnae  was 
held  on  December  6  in  response  to  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  an  informal  supper  at  the  home 
of  the  honorary  president,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Scott,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  The  members  present  included: 


Mrs.  Margaret  Abbott  (Margaret  Spoon¬ 
er),  Arts  ’86,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Marquis  (Mary 
King),  Arts  ’92,  Miss  Edith  Handler, 
Arts  ’23  (Com.),  Mrs.  H.  P.  Salter 
(Florence  Gray),  Arts  ’22,  Miss  Mary 
Hickey,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  Miss  Janet 
Henderson,  Arts  ’28,  Miss  Freda  Collier, 
Arts  ’26,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Browne  (Emily 
Wilson),  Arts  T 7,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Douglas 
(Dorothy  Newman),  Arts  ’24,  Miss  Jean 
Douglas,  Arts  ’24,  Mrs.  Mabel  Darling 
(Mabel  Henderson),  Arts  T9,  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  Douglas  (Elsie  Gardiner),  Arts 
’22. 

The  pleasant  social  evening  closed  with 
a  short  business  meeting. 


—and  I  like  them 
because  they  are 
blended  right . 


TWENTY 

FOR  25c, 


Winchester 


CIGARETTES 


“POKER  HAND”  in  each  package  of  20 


TWELVE 
FOR  15c. 
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Niagara  Peninsula 

ON  the  evening  of  December  12  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  held  an  in¬ 
formal  card  party  and  dance  at  the  Wel¬ 
land  House,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  About 
seventy  alumni  and  their  friends  were 
present  at  a  most  enjoyable  and  success¬ 
ful  gathering. 

*  *  *  * 

On  March  7  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
branch  of  the  Association  is  holding  a 
Dinner  Dance  at  which  the  Principal  will 
be  the  guest  of  honour,  and  all  alumni 
in  that  area  and  alumni  from  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  N.  C.  Cooper,  B.Sc.,  1130 
Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  for 
information.  Niagara,  Hamilton,  and 
Toronto  alumni  and  others  within  conve¬ 
nient  distance  are  invited. 

O  flaw  a 

ON  January  23  the  Ottawa  branch  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association  is 
holding  a  Dinner  Dance  in  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  at  which  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe 
will  be  guest  of  honour.  This  will  be 
the  first  formal  appearance  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  at  a  branch  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  therefore  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  from  all  over 


the  Ottawa  Valley  and  adjacent  points. 
All  alumni  within  reach  are  invited,  and 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  arrangements 
if  all  wishing  to  attend  would  notify  the 
secretary  of  the  Ottawa  branch  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  M. 
Patton,  B.Com.,  68  Cameron  Ave.,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Toronto 

AFTER  the  football  game  in  Toronto 
on  November  8  a  Queen’s  dinner 
was  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Toronto  branch  in 
honour  of  the  victorious  Tricolour  team. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  T.  R.  Sclater,  himself  a  “rugger” 
player  and  a  most  delightful  after-dinner 
orator.  Coach  Harry  Batstone  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Ian  Gourley  delivered  a  few  words. 
Principal  Fyfe,  when  called  upon,  also 
spoke  informally.  Other  distinguished 
graduates  spoke,  and  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  broke  into  Queen’s  songs  and  gen¬ 
eral  reminiscent  conversation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Toronto  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  W.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D. 
’23,  who  was  confined  by  illness,  the 
chairman  and  toastmaster  was  Mr.  W.  S. 
Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  principal  of  Toronto 
Central  Technical  School.  An  orchestra 
from  Mr.  Kirkland’s  school  most  effec¬ 
tively  provided  the  music  for  the  evening. 


Birlhs 

Calvin — On  November  24,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  C.  C.  Calvin,  Arts  T4,  and  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
vin,  of  22  Eastbourne  Ave.,  a  son. 

Campbell — On  November  26,  at  Welles¬ 
ley  Hospital,  Toronto,  to  D.  M.  Campbell, 
Med.  ’19,  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  a  son  (John 
David). 

Campbell — At  the  Cottage  Hospital,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Ont.,  on  December  13,  to  Norman 
Campbell,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  a 
son. 

Cartwright — On  November  22,  at  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  to  R.  Anson  Cartwright,  Sc.  ’04, 
and  Mrs.  Cartwright,  a  son. 


Chisholm — On  December  22,  at  Villa 
Paulina,  Amplacion  de  Almendares,  Havana. 
Cuba,  to  Hugh  Alexander  Chisholm,  Arts 
TO,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm,  a  daughter. 

Gow — On  November  25,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  James  Taylor  Gow,  Arts  ’22,  and 
Mrs.  Gow,  a  son. 

Hopkins — On  December  18,  at  the  Ottawa 
Civic  Hospital  to  C.  Y.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’24, 
and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  a  son  (Edward  Yardley). 

Matheson — At  Dr.  Dunstan  Gray’s  Pri¬ 
vate  Hospital,  Montreal,  on  September  5,  to 
Norman  J.  Matheson,  Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs. 
Matheson,  a  daughter  (Theresa). 

Murray — At  Ottawa,  on  December  28,  to 
John  D.  Murray,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Murray 
(Sarah  D.  Burns),  Arts  ’24,  a  son. 
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Racey — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Maternity 
Hospital,  Montreal,  on  October  26,  to  H.  J. 
Racey,  Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Racey,  a  daughter 
(Margaret  Maud). 

Welsh — On  November  29,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  R.  S.  Welsh,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’28,  and 
Mrs.  Welsh,  a  daughter  (Joy  Adele). 


Marriages 

Bartels — In  the  Little  Church-around- 
the-Corner,  New  York  City,  on  November 
28,  Priscilla  Alden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Clinton  W.  Alden,  of  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
to  Charles  Oscar  Bartels,  Arts  ’27  (Com.), 
of  New  York,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  V. 
Bartels,  of  Kingston,  Ont. 


University  Travel  Club  of  Toronto 


Seventh  Annual  European  Travel  Study  Tours 


Sailings  June  19  June  26  July  3  July  10 
SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND,  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  and  FRANCE 

(Thirty-eight  days) 

NORTH  and  SOUTH  DEVON  by  MOTOR— six  days. 

RHINE  VALLEY  and  SWITZER  ALAND— nine  days. 
Extensions  to  RHINE  VALLEY,  BAVARIAN  ALPS,  AUSTRIAN  TYROL 

and  NORTHERN  ITALY — two  weeks. 

SWITZERLAND,  ITALY  and  the  FRENCH  RIVIERA— three  weeks. 


A.  H.  Young,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  German,  Trinity  College. 
Laila  C.  Scott,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  German,  Trinity 
College. 

E.  A.  Dale,  M.A.,  Ox., 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  University 
College. 

Educational  Directors 


Full  information  from 

G.  H.  LUCAS,  B.A., 

Secretary, 

508  McKinnon  Building, 
Toronto. 

Tel.  ADelaide  9548. 


An  Unusual 
Historical  Document 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA:  BEING  THE 
ABRIDGED  MEMOIRS  OF  REV.  A.  G.  MORICE. 

By  D.  L.  S. 

Father  Morice,  eminent  as  a  philologist,  historian  and 
missionary,  lives  in  these  pages  as  one  of  the  greatest  pioneer 
priests  in  the  long  history  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  This 
memoir  is  a  human  document  packed  with  first-hand  material 
of  the  greatest  historical  value.  But  above  all  it  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  record  of  a  great  man  who  knew  the  makers  of  Western 
Canada  as  friends.  See  review  in  this  issue.  $2.50. 
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Brake — At  Lanark,  Ont.,  on  June  28, 
Greta  Lillian  Buffam,  R.N.,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Buffam,  of  Lanark, 
Ont.,  to  Eric  Charles  Brake,  Sc.  ’28,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont. 

Curphey — At  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  Church, 
Jamaica,  on  April  30,  Winnifred  May  Douet, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Douet,  and  niece  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Douet,  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  to  A.  G.  Curphey, 
Med.  ’07,  of  Claremont,  Jamaica. 

Gray — On  Christmas  Day  in  St.  Ste- 
phen’s-Broadway  Church,  Winnipeg,  Mary 
Medora  Bertha  Maley,  R.N.,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Maley, 
Smith’s  Falls,  Ont.,  to  Rev.  Albert  M.  J. 
Gray,  Theol.  ’30,  of  McCreary,  Man.,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Alex,  and  Mrs.  Gray  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Hickman  —  In  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Kingston,  on  December  6,  Ellen  Bruce 
Thurlby,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Thurlby,  Kingston,  to  Thomas  Ernest  Hick¬ 
man,  Sc.  ’29,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Hickman,  of  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Lowry — At  All  Saints  Church,  Westboro, 
Ont.,  on  the  morning  of  December  10,  Helen 
Armstrong,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  J. 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  of  Westboro,  to  Wil¬ 
fred  Lowry,  Sc.  ’23,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Lowry,  of  Westboro. 

Munro-Douglas — At  the  Parsonage,  High- 
gate,  Ont.,  on  December  27,  Della  May  Doug¬ 
las,  Arts  ’24,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  R.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas,  to  Dr.  Lloyd  A.  Munro,  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Munro  reside  at  54 
Edgehill,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Wilson — At  Sydenham  Street  United 
Church,  Kingston,  on  November  29,  Norah 
Elizabeth  Connell,  daughter  of  Dr  W.  T. 
Connell,  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  Archdale  M.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’28,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  McDonald  Wilson,  of 
Hamilton. 

Deaths 

Ami — At  Mentone,  France,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  4,  the  death  occurred  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Ami,  one  of  Canada’s  most  eminent 
scientists.  The  son  of  a  Swiss  Huguenot 
pastor,  Henry  Marc  Ami  was  born  at  Belle 
Riviere,  Que.,  on  November  23,  1858.  He 
was  educated  by  a  private  tutor  and  later  in 
the  Ottawa  schools,  whence  he  entered  Mc¬ 
Gill,  graduating  brilliantly  as.  an  M.A.  in 
1885.  In  1890  he  pursued  postgraduate 
work  in  honour  science  at  Queen’s  extramu- 
rally  and  the  next  session  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
D.Sc.  in  1895.  A  distinguished  geologist, 
paleontologist,  and  archaeologist,  he  won 
fame  while  still  a  young  man,  and  in  later 
years  became  head  of  the  Canadian  School 
of  Prehistory  in  France,  where  his  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  Dordonne  have  been  of  greatest 
value  and  interest.  For  thirty  years  he  was 


attached  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey 
and  when  in  Canada  resided  in  Ottawa, 
where  he  had  a  valuable  private  collection 
of  prehistoric  flints.  He  was  affiliated  with 
a  dozen  scientific  and  learned  societies  of 
England,  America,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Canada. 

File — At  his  home  at  Ameliasburg,  Ont., 
on  January  5,  the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  A. 

J.  File,  after  a  short  illness.  Albert  John 
File  was  born  in  1842  near  Napanee,  Ont., 
and  came  to  the  Royal  College  at  Queen’s 
in  1865.  Immediately  on  graduation  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  practice  at  Ameliasburg  and 
soon  became  a  leading  surgeon  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  where  he  was  also  medical 
officer  of  health  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  maintained  his  private  practice  for  over 
sixty-one  years,  but  also  interested  himself 
in  gardening  and  poultry  raising  on  a  large 
scale.  Also  his  Ayrshire  cattle,  which  he 
bred  in  co-operation  with  his  son,  have  be¬ 
come  famous.  An  active  churchman  he  and 
his  family  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Albans. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  Dr.  F'ile  and  Mrs. 
File,  formerly  Miss  Catherine  Barnes,  cele¬ 
brated  their  diamond  wedding  jubilee.  She 
survives  him  with  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  community  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  public  spirited  and  beloved  mem¬ 
bers. 

Govan — On  Monday,  December  8,  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  the  death  occurred  of  Rev.  Arpad 
Govan,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Williamstown  United 
Church.  Arpad  Govan  was  born  in  1856  at 
Seymour,  Ont.,  the  son  of  Walter  G.  Govan, 
a  farmer  of  the  district.  In  1879  he  came 
to  Queen’s  from  Campbellford  High  School, 
and  during  his  seven  years  at  the  University 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  and  stu¬ 
dent  leader,  winning  the  medal  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Shortly  after  completing  his  work 
in  Theology  he  was  ordained  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  not  long 
after  was  appointed  minister  at  Williams¬ 
town,  Ont.  Here  he  was  a  beloved  pastor 
for  forty-two  years  , winning  the  affection¬ 
ate  esteem  of  all  creeds.  He  had  been  an 
early  leader  in  the  Church  Union  movement 
and  carried  his  own  church  with  him  into 
the  Union.  His  success  as  a  pastor  was 
recognized  by  Queen’s  with  a  D.D.  in  1923, 
and  this  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Montreal  Conference  of  the  United 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Lillian  Tait,  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  Margaret  Govan,  Arts  T5,  Mrs.  T.  K. 
Waddell  (Jean  Govan),  Arts  ’20,  and  May- 
belle  Govan,  Arts  ’25.  A  son  was  killed 
overseas. 

Hugo — On  December  30  at  his  late  home 
on  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City,  the  death 
occurred  of  Mr.  Francis  Marks  Hugo,  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Frank  Hugo  was 
born  in  Kingston,  Ont.,  sixty  years  ago,  the 
son  of  Nicholas  Hugo,  a  keeper  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Penitentiary.  He  entered  Queen’s 
from  the  local  collegiate  and  had  a  brilliant 
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Perplexed 

Investors 


WHEN  you  are  perplexed  about 
your  present  holdings  or  pro¬ 
spective  purchases,  write  our 
Advisory  and  Analytical  Services  for 
information  and  advice.  These  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  services  are  at  your 
disposal  without  charge. 

Why  not  make  use  of  them  ? 


Our  periodical,  “The  Investor,”  sent 
free  on  request. 
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PRICE  BROS.  &  CO.  Limited 

QUEBEC 

(Established  over  100  years) 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 


We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 
margin  on  the 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Montreal  Curb  Market 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 


We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
municipal,  public  utility  and  indus¬ 
trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  and 
inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 
acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Eleven  offices,  connected  by  private 
wire,  and  membership  on  five  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 


JOHNSTON  a»»  WARD 
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career  as  a  student,  graduating  B.A.  in  1892 
with  honours  in  English  and  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  taking  an  M.A.  the  next  year  .  He 
then  took  a  course  in  law  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  established  a  law  practice  in  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  where  he  soon  became  a  leading 
citizen  and  served  as  mayor  for  several 
years.  He  was  active  at  all  times  in  Repub- 
lical  politics  and  from  1915-1920  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  New  York.  He  then  moved 
to  New  York  City  as  vice-president  of  the 
National  Surety  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Florence  Goodale  of 
Watertown,  and  by  his  son. 

Leonard — On  the  morning  of  December 
17  at  his  late  residence  in  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  the  death  occurred  of  Lieut.-Coh  R. 
W.  Leonard,  LL.D.  ’30,  distinguished  engi¬ 
neer,  capitalist,  and  national  benefactor. 
He  had  been  in  ill-health  for  a  long  time. 
A  brief  summary  of  his  career  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  number  of  the  “Review.”  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss 
Kate  Rowlands,  of  Kingston. 

Mavety — A  few  weeks  ago  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  Toronto,  the  death  occurred  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mavety,  after  a  short  illness. 
Alexander  Mavety  wa,s  born  a  farmer’s  son 
in  Loughboro,  Ont.,  seventy-nine  years  ago. 
He  passed  through  the  local  schools  and  the 
Toronto  Normal  School  to  become  a  school 
teacher,  but  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  was 
ambitious  enough  to  begin  his  medical 
course,  which  he  completed  in  1889.  He 
practised  for  many  years  in  Toronto,  but  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  retired  and 
living  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  Cotton, 
of  Erindale,  Ont.  Another  daughter  and  a 
son  also  survive  him. 

Wood — On  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
28,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Wood,  of  Vancouver, 
while  driving  her  car  home  from  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  party  was  struck  by  a  taxi  and  died 
shortly  afterwards,  without  regaining  con¬ 
sciousness.  Mona  Knight,  as  she  was  known 
to  her  many  Kingston  friends,  was  bom  in 
Kingston  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight, 
Arts  ’72,  and  entered  Queen’s  from  Kings¬ 
ton  Collegiate  in  1901.  She  attended  for 
two  years  but  devoted  her  time  thenceforth 
principally  to  music  and  became  a  most  tal¬ 
ented  soloist.  Her  beautiful  soprano  voice 
was  in  great  demand  and  with  her  charm¬ 
ing  manner  and  winning  personality  made 
her  everywhere  popular.  She  was  married 
nineteen  years  ago  to  Herbert  S.  Wood, 
Arts  ’05,  now  a  leading  Vancouver  barrister, 
and  continued  her  musical  work  in  the  west. 
She  is  survived  by  her  father,  two  sisters, 
a  brother,  her  husband,  and  three  children. 

Notes 

1870-1879 

Rev.  T.  S.  Glassford,  Arts  ’75,  has  been 
retired  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  for  the  past  few  years  and  re¬ 
sides  at  Alberni,  B.C.,  where  he  is  actively 
assisting  in  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 


A  minister  for  forty-two  years  in  active 
service  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  British  Col¬ 
umbia  he  finds  monuments  to  his  career  in 
six  churches  and  three  manses  built  under 
his  pastorate.  All  graduates  will  wish  him 
congratulations  on  his  83rd  birthday. 

1880-1889 

J.  R.  Johnston,  Arts  ’82,  is  president  of 
the  company  bearing  his  name  doing  bond 
and  investment  security  business  at  401 
Lumsden  Building,  Toronto,  a  business  he 
organized  in  1906.  Formerly  he  had  been 
a  successful  high  school  principal  for  twelve 
years  and  had  been  with  the  Sun  Life  and 
the  New  York  Life  insurance  companies. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Wright,  Med.  ’86,  retired  in 
1919  from  the  specialist  practice  of  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat,  which  he  had  carried  on 
for  twenty-seven  years  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
He  now  resides  at  629  35th  Ave.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

1890-1899 

Capt.  John  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’98,  of  Kingston, 
a  Trustee  of  the  University,  was  bereaved 
on  the  night  of  December  31  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth 

M.  Beggs. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hall,  Arts  ’95,  has  been  pastor 
of  St.  Paul’s  United  Church  (formerly  Pres¬ 
byterian),  at  Sarnia,  Ont.,  since  1899. 

L.  F.  S.  Holland,  Sc.  ’98,  is  consulting 
mining  engineer  and  petroleum  geologist 
for  several  oil  operators  in  Placerville, 
Calif.  He  formerly  spent  several  years  in 
mining  in  Colorado  and  Arizona.  He  re¬ 
sides  at  1768  LaBrea  Av'e.,  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Kilborn,  Med.  ’98,  practises  at 
Ithaca,  Mich. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Arts  ’91  (M.A., 
B.C.L.,  Trinity),  has  retired  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  rector  of  Carrying  Place,  Ont.,  and 
now  resides  at  172  Alfred  St.,  Kingston, 
Ont. 

Rev.  Wm.  McIntyre,  Arts  ’98,  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ogdensburg, 

N. Y.,  was  bereaved  in  November  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Rev.  A.  D.  McIntyre, 
minister  for  the  preceding  six  months  of 
Cote  des  Neiges  Presbyterian  Church,  Mont- 

rea  j 

Dr.  Margaret  McKellar,  Med.  ’90,  LL.D. 
’29,  K-i-H.,  has  had  a  most  eventful  year  of 
furlough  in  Canada.  Although  handicapped 
at  first  by  a  recurrence  of  malarial  fever 
from  which  she  had  suffered  in  1929  she 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  addressed  no  fewer 
than  260  meetings  since  last  May,  most  of 
them  organized  by  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Society  of  the  United  Church.  Dr.  McKellar 
has  everywhere  pointed  out  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  done  by  the  Church  in  India,  and  has 
taken  occasion  to  be  an  ardent  defender  of 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  country. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Pitts,  Arts  ’95,  Theol.  ’97,  has 
been  principal  of  Alberni  Indian  School — 
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a  United  Church  mission — for  the  past  four 
years.  He  wa,s  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  1898  and  for  eleven  years  was 
minister  at  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  He  then 
farmed  for  eleven  years  in  Stormont  County 
until  he  became  principal  of  Birtle  Indian 
School  ten  years  ago. 

1900-1909 

G.  E.  Ellis,  Arts  ’01,  is  mathematics  mas¬ 
ter  at  Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’07,  has  been 
retired  from  the  active  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  since  1925  and  resides 
in  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Graham,  Arts  ’08,  Med.  ’12,  is 
at  Queen  Charlotte  Residential  College,  5 
Coseway  Street,  Marylebone  Road,  London. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Huff,  Arts  ’07,  D.Paed.  ’20,  as 
commissioner  of  education  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  has  charge  of  all  phases  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  which  have  an  academic  or  profes¬ 
sional  aspect. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  D.D.  ’09 
(M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.D.,  Edin.),  has  retired  from 
his  position  as  professor  of  New  Testament 
language  and  literature  at  the  Free  Church 
seminary — New  College — at  Edinburgh.  A 
distinguished  graduate  of  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  a  pastor  for  twelve  years 
until  he  came  to  Knox  College,  Toronto,  in 
1905.  He  is  an  outstanding  authority  on 
St.  Paul  and  Philo.  He  now  resides  at  46 
George  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Kingston,  Arts  ’08,  of  the 
mathematics  department  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  has  been  president  of 
the  London  centre  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada  since  1922,  when  he  first 
organized  it.  He  was  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  during  1930. 

1910-1919 

Dr.  G.  D.  Chown,  Arts  T2,  Med.  ’14,  was 
bereaved  on  November  27  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  Edmonton.  Mrs.  Chown  was 
formerly  Miss  Luella  Darling,  of  Syden¬ 
ham,  Ont. 

A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  ’10,  of  Montreal,  a 
director  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 


was  bereaved  in  December  by  the  death  of 

lllS 

Dr.  W.  M.  MacKay,  Med.  ’13,  has  for  the 
past  four  years  been  resident  physician  at 
Sassaquin  Sanatorium,  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  He  had  formerly  spent  nine  years  at 
Mowat  Hospital,  Kingston. 

W.  J.  MacKenzie,  Arts  ’16,  formerly  at 
Port  Perry,  Ont.,  now  resides  at  316  Clen- 
denan  Ave.,  Toronto. 

A.  F.  McKillop,  Arts  ’16,  last  autumn  was 
appointed  head  of  the  mathematics  depart¬ 
ment  in  Sir  Adam  Beck  Collegiate,  London, 
Ont. 

J.  C.  McNab,  Arts  ’12,  C.A.,  who  had 
been  with  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  of  New  York  and  Detroit,  has 
since  December  15  been  partner  in  Kirca- 
die,  Randall  and  McNab,  public  account¬ 
ants,  at  177  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Before  receiving  his  C.A.  degree  in  1915  he 
had  been  teaching  in  Calgary  Collegiate. 

W.  G.  McNeil,  Arts  ’13,  teaches  English 
and  history  in  London  South  Collegiate, 
London,  Ont. 

Miss  Jessie  H.  Maitland,  Arts  ’15,  has 
taught  for  several  years  in  the  collegiate  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Matheson  (Mary  Naismith), 
Arts  ’ll,  formerly  at  Redcliff,  Alberta,  now 
resides  at  Kimberley,  B.C. 

Miss  Persie  C.  Meadows,  Arts  ’17,  teaches 
in  Ottawa  Collegiate. 

G.  D.  O’Connor,  Sc.  ’16  (M.Sc.,  Mich.), 
has  been  doing  special  work  on  concrete 
pavements  for  T.  S.  Scott,  Arts  ’94,  Sc.  ’97, 
town  engineer  of  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

A.  E.  O’Neill,  Arts  ’ll,  has  been  princi¬ 
pal  of  Oshawa  Collegiate  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Miss  Mary  M.  O’Neill,  Arts  ’15,  has 
taught  in  Ottawa  Glebe  Collegiate  for  the 
past  several  years. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Peterson,  Med.  ’19,  has  for  the 
past  eight  years  been  practising  in  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  where  he  is  secretary 
of  the  staff  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  is 
local  surgeon  for  the  D.  &  R.G.M.W.  R.  R. 
In  1919  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Patter¬ 
son,  of  Toronto,  and  has  two  children. 
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1920-1929 

A.  H.  Carr,  Arts  ’25,  retiring  director  of 
extension  courses  at  the  University,  was  be¬ 
reaved  early  in  December  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Boucher,  Med.  ’28,  and  Mrs. 
Boucher  (Thelma  Bogart),  Arts  ’27,  were 
bereaved  on  December  26  by  the  death  of 
their  infant  son,  Robert  Gordon. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Morphy,  Med.  ’26,  of  Richards 
Landing,  Ont.,  was  bereaved  in  January  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Bea¬ 
trice  Brown,  of  Kingston,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Morrison,  Arts  ’29,  last  year  at 
O.  C.  E.,  now  teaches  in  Oshawa  Collegiate. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29,  is  now 
at  the  French  Hospital,  330  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Newlands,  Arts  ’22,  Med.  ’26, 
formerly  an  interne  at  New  York  Postgrad- 
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uate  Hospital,  now  practises  as  an  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  at  that  hospital 
and  at  Ossining  Hospital.  He  is  also  attend¬ 
ing  specialist  to  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary. 

Miss  Janet  Rose  Phillips,  Arts  ’29,  has 
been  principal  of  the  public  and  high  schools 
at  Kincaid,  Sask.,  since  graduation. 

S.  G.  B.  Robinson,  Arts  ’27,  now  resides 
at  20  Windemere  Court  Apts.,  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

1930- 

Hugh  Crumley,  Arts  ’30,  was  bereaved  on 
December  14  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Crumley  was  the  widow  of 
the  late  Henry  Crumley,  of  Kingston,  Ont. 

David  Jack,  Sc.  ’30,  who  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  city  engineer’s  office  at  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  is  doing  postgraduate  work  at 
the  University. 

Miss  Nelly  Gertrude  Jackson,  Arts  ’30,  is 
teaching  at  Bath,  Ont. 

G.  W.  Jarvis,  Sc.  ’30,  is  doing  postgradu- 
at  work  at  the  University  under  Professor 
Arkley. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Kearns,  Med.  ’30,  is  practising 
at  Low,  Que. 

W.  M.  Keddie,  Sc.  ’30,  is  doing  postgradu- 
at  work  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Miss  Margaret  Kerfoot,  Sc.  ’30,  resides 
at  her  home  in  Prescott,  Ont. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Kraft,  Med.  ’30,  is  interne  at 
the  William  Bachus  Memorial  Hospital, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Little,  Sc.  ’30,  is  in  the  radio  test 
dept,  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.Y. 

B.  G.  McDermid,  Sc.  ’30,  spent  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  Amulet  Mine  and  is  now  with 
Noranda  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Noranda,  Que. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Macfarland,  Med.  ’30,  is  in  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Macpherson,  Med.  30,  is  at  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  Med.  ’30,  is  in 
King’s  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

J.  L.  Thomas,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Rubber  Co.,  at  Montreal. 
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QUEEN’S  AND  MEDICINE 

By  Thomas  Gibson,  M.A.,  M.B.,C.M. 

In  19 27  Dr.  Gibson  compiled,  a  history  of  medical  education  in  Kings¬ 
ton  for  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  and  read  his  paper  at  Toronto 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  January  3,  1928.  It  was  published  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  “ Journal  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,”  1928, 
vol.  xviii,  pp.  331-334  and  446-541.  A  reprint  was  made  for  distribution 
to  last  years  Medical  graduating  class,  and  Dr.  Gibson  has  kindly  consent¬ 
ed  to  allow  this  further  reprint,  which  will  appear  in  this  and  following 
copies  of  the  “Reviezv,”  thus  making  available  to  all  our  graduates  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  inspiring  story  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  University. 


AFTER  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution,  most  of  the  ten  thous¬ 
and  refugees  who  came  into  Canada  as 
“United  Empire  Loyalists”  entered  Low¬ 
er  Canada.  Many  of  these  remained  in 
the  Eastern  townships  of  Quebec,  but 
after  the  survey  of  the  Ontario  lands  al¬ 
lotted  for  their  settlement  had  been  made, 
in  1783,  the  majority  of  this  group 
moved  westwards  to  begin  life  afresh  in 
Upper  Canada.  During  the  war  small 
groups  of  refugees  had  already  crossed 
at  Detroit,  at  Niagara,  and  at  Carleton 
Island,  near  Kingston. 

Just  as  it  was  after  the  conquest  in 
1759,  so,  after  this  later  revolution,  army 
and  navy  surgeons  provided  the  chief 
medical  services  for  the  population  about 
them. 

In  the  eighteen-twenties  various  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  establish  private 
schools  to  teach  the  art  of  medicine.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  took  shape  at  St. 
Thomas,  under  the  patronage  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Colonel  Talbot.  Dr.  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  this  school,  which 
began  operations  in  1824.  Prospective 


students  were  expected  to  be  well  up  in 
Latin.  Duncombe  was  to  teach  the  The¬ 
ory  and  practice  of  Medicine,  and  John 
Rolph,  then  of  Dundas,  proposed  to  give 
lectures  and  demonstrations  upon  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology.  Both  these  men 
were  pioneers  in  all  the  educational  de¬ 
velopments  of  their  time,  and  were  equal¬ 
ly  in  danger  of  being  shot  for  their  part 
in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Duncombe  es¬ 
caped  over  the  Michigan  border,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  woman,  and  did  not  return 
to  Canada.  Rolph  established  an  impor¬ 
tant  medical  school  in  Toronto  in  1843, 
after  his  return  from  banishment.  He 
had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
student  apprentices  from  the  time  of  his 
first  coming  to  York  in  1831. 

In  the  Kingston  Chronicle  and  Gazette 
of  July  22,  1834,  there  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 

Medical  Academy. 

“Under  the  auspices  and  patronage  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  John  Col- 
borne. 

“Mr.  Colls,  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy,  will 
open  an  establishment  on  August  1st.  His 
terms  are  as  follows:  With  board  and 
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lodging,  washing,  etc.,  £100  per  year; 
without  board,  etc.,  £50. 

“The  gentlemen  will  be  taught  with 
great  care  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them  as  professors  of  the  general  science, 
in  every  branch,  theoretically  and  practi¬ 
cally.  Their  morals  will  be  carefully 
watched,  and  their  religious  duties  will  be 
impressively  enforced  upon  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  tenets.  They  will  be  taught 
Anatomy,  Surgery,  Medicine,  Midwifery, 
etc.  Lectures  will  be  daily  given. 

“Mr.  Colls  will  teach  the  following 
languages,  with  which  he  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed:  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
and  Dutch.  These  will  be  gratuitous. 
£25  will  be  required  in  advance  as  an  en¬ 
trance  fee,  part  of  the  annual  payment. 
July  22,  1834.” 

Whether  Mr.  Colls  met  with  suitable 
encouragement  in  this  earliest  known  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  Kingtson  district  to  teach 
medicine  with  a  view  to  practice,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  We  know, 
however,  that  Dr.  James  Sampson  and 
Dr.  Adamson  took  apprentice  pupils, 
who  were  later  licensed  in  Toronto  at  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  In  April,  1838,  for  in¬ 
stance,  one  James  Hope  passed  a  very 
good  examination  before  this  Board,  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  four  years  a  pupil  of  Drs. 
Adamson  and  Sampson. 

The  Origin  of  the  Medical  Facility  at 

Queen  s 

In  the  year  1890,  when  the  late  Dr. 
Fife  Fowler  resigned  the  Chair  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  he  gave  the  student  body,  in  his 
valedictory  address,  the  following  account 
of  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  affiliated  with 
Queen’s  University: 

“I  take  this  opportunity  to  advert  to 
the  establishment  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  Queen’s  University,  the  more  so 
as  I  alone  remain  of  those  who  took  part 
in  its  foundation  forty-six  years  ago. 

“It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  medical  school  here  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  university  was  due  to 
intolerable  bigotry  in  the  Queen  City  of 
the  west.  Certain  students,  whose  names 
I  will  read  you  from  the  first  calendar, 
were  informed  that  they  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  mi¬ 
les  they  conformed  to  religious  tests 
which  were  distasteful  to  them.  These 
gentlemen  petitioned  us  to  establish  a  col¬ 
lege  in  Kingston  which  would  be  open  to 
all  on  the  same  terms  Their  names  were 
Daniel  Chambers,  Robert  Douglass,  Sam¬ 
uel  Dunbar,  Weston  L.  Herriman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hillier,  John  F.  Mercer,  William  S. 
Scott,  H.  W.  Spafford. 


DR.  W.  L.  HERRIMAN 

“A  correspondence  was  opened  up 
with  these  gentlemen  by  the  late  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  the  result  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Queen’s. 
The  faculty  consisted  of  Dr.  Sampson, 
Dr.  Stewart,  Dr.  J.  R.  Dickson,  Dr.  Ho¬ 
ratio  Yates,  Dr.  William  Hayward,  and 
myself.” 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Queens  College 
Journal  of  January  9,  1901,  I  find  it 
stated  that  the  appeal  from  these  eight 
men  came  through  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  them,  Robert  Douglass,  a  B.A.  of 
Queen’s  in  1851,  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Mowat,  one  of  the  first  Trustees  of 
Queen’s  College.  This  letter  was  written 
early  in  the  year  1854.  Mr.  Mowat 
showed  it  to  Dr.  John  Stewart,  his  family 
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physician,  who  wrote  to  Douglass  in  re¬ 
ply.  Dr.  Fowler's  statement  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  reported  words  of 
one  of  this  Toronto  group  of  eight,  Wes¬ 
ton  L.  Herriman  by  name.  These  we 
find  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  in 
Convocation  Hall  of  Queen’s  College  on 
October  14,  1903,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiftieth  session  of  the  medical  school  at 
Queen’s : 

“I  have  been  asked  why  we  left  To¬ 
ronto  and  came  to  Kingston  to  graduate, 
and  have  seen  some  statements  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  about  that  which  were  a  little  off 
from  the  true  version.  I  will  answer  for 
myself,  and  I  think  that  will  be  an  an¬ 
swer  for  the  others  in  the  main. 

“For  two  years  I  attended  lectures  in 
the  medical  department  of  old  King’s 
College,  which  then  became  defunct  by 
Act  of  Parliament  and,  I  believe,  mainly 
through  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the 
late  Dr.  Rolph.  He,  no  doubt,  was  an 
able  man,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but 
as  a  political  manipulator.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  medical  school  in  competition 
with  the  medical  school  of  King’s  College 
University — that  is  what  it  was  then 
called.  There  may  have  been  some  good 
reasons  for  his  action.  However,  there 
was  keen  rivalry  between  the  two 
schools. 

“I  have  no  doubt  but  Dr.  Rolph  and 
his  few  associates  ground  their  pupils 
well  and  turned  out  good  doctors.  On 
account  of  the  system  of  grinding  we 
boys  called  his  school  the  ‘Pepper  Mill.’ 
Being  forced  to  leave  King’s  College,  I 
went  to  Trinity  College  medical  school 
and  attended  lectures  one  session.  That 
being  the  end  of  three  years  of  my 
studies  I  was  allowed  to  be  examined  in 
certain  subjects,  and  if  I  passed  I  would 
be  done  with  them.  I  already  understood 
that  all  prospective  graduates  of  Trinity 
must  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  after  passing  the  third  year  examina¬ 
tions  I  was  told  I  could  not  graduate  un¬ 
less  I  was  a  ‘bona  fide’  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  I  was  not.  I 
was  born  a  Methodist,  have  lived  a  Meth¬ 
odist,  and  am  likely  to  die  a  Methodist. 


So  I  and  others  had  to  seek  shelter  else¬ 
where.  We  came  to  Queen’s  and  gradu¬ 
ated  without  any  religious  test.” 

That  these  conditions  actually  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  privilege  of  taking  a  medi¬ 
cal  degree  from  Trinity  is  very  definitely 
established  by  the  announcement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Medical  Chronicle  or  the 
Montreal  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surg¬ 
ery,  of  1853,  Vol.  I,  page  188.  This  reads 
as  follows  with  regard  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  candidates  for  degrees  at  Trin¬ 
ity: 

“Students  are  either  occasional  or  aca¬ 
demical.  The  first  class  are  not  required 
to  submit  to  the  test  of  the  second,  viz., 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  suprem¬ 
acy,  and  declaring  that  they  are  members 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.” 

In  Vol.  IV,  No.  7,  of  the  Medical 
Chronicle,  page  269,  occurs  a  quotation 
from  the  Hamilton  Journal  and  Express, 
taken  from  an  article  in  that  paper  upon 
“Our  Medical  Schools.”  From  this  we 
learn  that,  during  the  session  1851-52, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rolph  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  medical  school  of  King’s 
College  University  were  swept  away  by 
the  Hincks  Government,  so  that  soon  af¬ 
terward  the  teaching  of  medicine  at 
King’s  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace, 
except  that  King’s  had  still  the  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  medicine.  The  group  of 
eight,  therefore,  must  have  been  warned 
in  good  time  that  they  would  have  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Trinity  faculty.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  name  of  Rolph’s  School  would 
be  anathema  to  them  on  account  of  his 
part  in  the  destruction  of  their  medical 
Alma  Mater.  They  must  have  been  per¬ 
plexed  indeed  when  faced  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  state  of  medical  affairs  in  To¬ 
ronto.  But  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
suggested  itself  to  Robert  Douglass,  the 
graduate  of  Queen’s  in  Arts,  and  a  “man 
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greatly  beloved”  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ord. 

The  story,  as  given  by  Dr.  Herriman, 
involves  the  following  sequence  of  dates, 
if  he  took  his  first  three  years  in  medi¬ 
cine  without  interruption:  Sessions  1851- 
52,  and  1852-53, at  King’s  College  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  School,  Toronto,  and  session 
1853-54  at  Trinity.  The  date  1851-52 
for  the  first  session  is  confirmed  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  tact  that  Robert  Doug¬ 
lass  graduated  B.A.  of  Queen’s  in  the 
spring  of  1851.  He  would  naturally  en- 


cal  Faculty  of  Trinity  had  resigned  their 
professorships.  They  had  published  in 
the  daily  press  of  western  Canada  a  de¬ 
claration  that  their  medical  graduates 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  religious 
tests.  The  Council  of  their  College,  how¬ 
ever,  were  still  Tories  of  the  die-hard 
type,  and  called  upon  these  rebels  to  with¬ 
draw  their  announcement.  This  the 
Medical  Faculty  refused  to  do,  so  that 
the  only  course  open  to  them  was  to  re¬ 
sign. 

The  foregoing  details  provide  the  dra- 
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ter  upon  medical  studies  the  next  session, 
1851-52.  The  “Queen’s  Spirit,”  so  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of,  and  so  easily  appreci¬ 
ated  still  among  any  gathering  of  Queen’s 
Alumni,  may  already  have  been  strong  in 
the  soul  of  Douglass,  and  he  may  have 
felt  and  persuaded  his  companions  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  his  indomitable  Alma  Mater 
would  find  for  him  and  them  some  way 
of  escape. 

The  secession  of  these  eight  students 
was  not  without  an  effect  in  helping  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  at  Trinity.  The 
Medical  Chronicle  of  September,  1853, 
page  158,  records  the  fact  that  the  Medi- 


rnatic,  human  interest  side  of  the  story, 
but  for  sober  fact  as  to  origins  we  must 
consult  the  unemotional  statements  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees’  Minute  Book. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1853,  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Queen’s  College,  it  was  resolved  to  es¬ 
tablish,  as  soon  as  possible,  faculties  of 
Medicine  and  of  Law. 

In  this  year  of  1853,  expansion  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  air,  for,  in  November, 
the  Trustees  purchased  “Summerhill,” 
the  home  of  Archdeacon  Okill  Stuart, 
with  six  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  for 
£6,000,  and  a  new  appeal  was  made  to 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  of  eastern  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  financial  support  required  to 
meet  this  outlay. 

On  February  7,  1854,  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees  invited  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  of  Kingston  to  meet  in  conference 
concerning  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  School  of  Medicine.  The  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  home  of  the  late  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  This  definite  start  may  have 
been  due  to  the  receipt  of  Robert  Doug¬ 
lass’  letter,  early  in  that  year,  but  the 
Board  of  Trustees’  minutes  makes  no 
reference  to  it. 

An  account  of  what  transpired  at  this 
conference  is  extant  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  John  R.  Dickson,  Sir  John’s  phy¬ 
sician.  At  the  end  are  some  lines  writ¬ 
ten  and  signed  by  Sir  John,  confirming 
the  accuracy  of  the  minute.  One  of  the 
statements  so  confirmed  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  conference  of  physicians  was 
called  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Dickson,  and 
that  Sir  John — then,  of  course,  Mr.  John 
A.  Macdonald — himself  wrote  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  present  to  every  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  in  Kingston. 

An  adjourned  meeting,  at  which  all  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  were 
present,  was  held  a  fortnight  later,  with 
Dr.  Sampson  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  acting  as  Secretary.  On  this  occasion 
Dr.  Stewart’s  was  the  only  voice  given 
against  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
school.  The  meeting  proceeded  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  list  of  names  for  various  teaching 
appointments.  The  following  is  the  first 
selection  agreed  to:  Dr.  Sampson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Faculty;  Dr.  H.  Yates,  Professor 
of  Medicine;  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of 
Surgery;  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy;  Dr.  Meagher,  Professor  of  Mid¬ 
wifery;  Dr.  Harvey,  Professor  of  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica.  Dr.  Stewart  was  proposed 
as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  A  month 
later  four  of  the  leading  doctors  met  the 


Trustees  and  made  known  their  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  the  school. 

On  August  2nd,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustes  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  lecturers  in 
certain  medical  subjects  “until  circum¬ 
stances  should  permit  of  the  appointment 
of  Professors.”  The  lecturers  were  to 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustee  Board,  and 
their  emoluments  were  to  be  derived  from 
students’  fees  and  from  the  income  of 
any  grants  which  might  in  the  future  be 
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given  to  Queen’s  by  Government,  or  by 
Private  donation,  specifically  for  the  uses 
of  the  medical  faculty.  Authority  was 
given  the  lecturers  to  secure  a  building 
containing  two  lecture  rooms  and  an  ana¬ 
tomy  room.  The  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
was  granted  them  to  buy  charts  and  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  £250  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
financial  obligations  then  assumed  for  all 
purposes. 

The  lecturers  who  first  taught  medicine 
tentatively  in  Kingston  were :  Drs.  Samp¬ 
son,  Stewart,  Dickson,  Horatio  Yates, 
Hayward,  and  Litchfield.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Williamson,  of  the  Arts  faculty,  gave 
lectures  on  chemistry. 
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There  were  twenty-three  students  in 
the  first  class,  and  nine  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1855 — the  eight  men  of  three 
years’  standing  in  Toronto,  and  another, 
who  had  taken  his  preliminary  studies  in 
Toronto  and  in  New  York. 

It  was  on  June  20,  1855,  after  this  fair¬ 
ly  successful  start,  that  it  was  finally  re¬ 
solved  that  a  medical  faculty  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege.  The  professorial  staff  then  appoint¬ 
ed  were:  Dr.  James  Sampson,  President, 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
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Clinical  Surgery;  Dr.  John  Stewart,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Anatomy;  Dr.  John  R.  Dickson, 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery;  Dr.  Horatio  Yates,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine;  Dr.  Fife  Fowler,  Professor  of  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica;  Dr.  John  P.  Litchfield, 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  of  State 
and  Forensic  Medicine.  They  were  asked 
to  sign  a  statement  of  personal  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  to  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  would  not  do  or 
say  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  same.  Students  were  to 
be  entirely  free  of  religious  test. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  first  there 
was  great  fear  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 


that  the  college  income  might  be  seriously 
drawn  upon  by  the  new  faculty.  The 
Revs.  Dr.  Machar  and  Dr.  George,  and 
Mr.  Malloch,  dissented  from  the  above 
resolution  confirming  the  appointment  of 
this  first  professorial  group,  and  there 
was  a  movement  to  have  a  special  deed 
drawn  up  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  any 
capital  funds  of  Queen’s  College  for  the 
use  of  the  medical  faculty. 

Forty-seven  students  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  second  session;  sixty- 
four  in  the  third,  and  ninety-five  in  the 
fifth. 

The  First  Professors 

Dr.  James  Sampson  was  the  son  of  a 
rector  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and 
was  born  there  in  1790.  He  took  his 
medical  apprenticeship  and  college  train¬ 
ing  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at 
Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  where  he 
was  house  surgeon.  In  1811,  he  entered 
the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  88th 
Connaught  Rangers.  In  1812,  he  was  in 
Canada  with  the  104th  Regiment,  and 
was  present  at  the  attack  upon  Sackett’s 
Harbour.  We  find  him  later  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  accompanied  a  force  which 
went  west  as  far  as  Penetanguishene. 
His  commanding  officer  having  fallen 
sick,  Sampson  organized  and  led  a  night 
attack  upon  two  armed  American  vessels 
at  anchor  in  Lake  Huron.  This  adven¬ 
ture  was  successfully  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Somewhere  between  1817  and  1820,  he 
settled  in  Kingston  as  a  half-pay  officer, 
and  began  to  build  up  a  practice.  Here 
he  lived  nearly  fifty  years,  and  proved 
one  of  Kingston’s  ablest  and  most  liberal 
minded  citizens.  He  was  thrice  mayor, 
for  some  years  a  magistrate,  and  for 
twenty-six  years  surgeon  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  from  the  year  of  its  foundation,  be¬ 
sides  doing  much  to  improve  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  management  of  the  General 
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Hospital,  of  which  he  was  the  first  ap¬ 
pointed  physician  in  1835.  He  succeeded 
Dr.  James  Macaulay  as  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Upper  Canada,  whose 
chief  duties  were  to  examine  candidates 
for  license  to  practise  in  the  province, 
and  to  examine  those  who  applied  for 
pensions  after  army  and  navy  service. 

As  dean  of  the  profession  when 
Queen’s  College  first  organized  its  medi¬ 
cal  faculty,  Sampson  was  asked,  in  June, 
1855,  to  be  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and  to  act  as 
President  of  the  Faculty.  From  these 
positions  he  resigned  in  November,  1860. 

Dr.  John  Robinson  Dickson  was 
also  an  Ulster  man,  born  at  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone,  November  15th,  1819. 
He  studied  in  Belfast,  and  took  a  medi¬ 
cal  degree  in  Glasgow.  In  1838,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  came  with  his  family 
to  Canada.  He  took  further  post-gradu¬ 
ate  study  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  M.D.  on  its  roll  of  graduates. 
Thereafter  he  settled  in  practice  at  Kings¬ 
ton.  He  served  on  the  General  Hospital 
staff  from  1846  to  1854. 

In  1854  he  was  one  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  foundation  of  a  medical 
faculty  in  affiliation  with  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  was  its  first  Professor  of  Surg¬ 
ery.  In  1862  he  became  surgeon  to  the 
penitentiary,  and  in  December,  1868,  he 
was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of 
Rockwood  Asylum,  where  he  introduced 
occupational  therapy  and  many  other 
valuable  reforms.  He  died  on  Wolfe  Isl¬ 
and  in  his  son’s  home,  in  November, 
1882,  full  of  years  and  multiplied  hon¬ 
ours.  He  was  an  able  surgeon,  a  far¬ 
sighted  member  of  our  profession,  and  a 
citizen  full  of  public  spirit.  He  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  first  to  advocate  publicly  one 
central  examination  to  admit  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  throughout  Canada. 


A  genius  of  quite  another  type  was  Dr. 
John  Stewart,  a  native  of  Perthshire, 
and  an  L.R.C.S.  of  Edinburgh.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  the  thirties,  and  in  1839,  was 
licensed  to  practise  by  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  Upper  Canada. 
When  he  walked  abroad  in  Kingston  he 
sported  the  Kilmarnock  bonnet  and  the 
Stewart  tartan  plaid,  alike  in  summer  and 
winter,  with  a  cairngorm  brooch  on  his 
shoulder.  This  was  symbolic  of  a  self- 
assertive,  combative  temperament,  which 
brought  much  trouble  to  himself,  and  to 
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others  whom  he  was  fond  of  haling  to 
the  courts,  where  he  conducted  his  own 
cases  and  fought  things  out  to  the  bitter 
end.  He  was,  however,  warm-hearted, 
had  a  benevolent  side  to  his  disposition, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
devoted  care  to  the  victims  of  the  typhus 
epidemic  brought  in  by  emigrants  in 
1847.  It  is  said  that  he  even  performed 
the  actual  service  of  a  sexton  in  commit¬ 
ting  stricken  bodies  to  their  last  resting 
place  under  the  mound,  crowned  with  a 
sculptured  angel,  which  is  shown  to  every 
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visitor  to  the  precincts  of  the  General 
Hospital. 

Of  the  “acts  which  he  did”  during  his 
incursions  into  civic  and  parliamentary 
politics ;  of  the  duel  which  he  fought  with 
one  Steers*,  an  equally  hot-headed  Celt 
from  the  Irish  side  of  St.  George’s  Chan¬ 
nel ;  of  the  “Argus”  newspaper  which  he 
edited  in  order  to  ventilate  his  opinions 
on  all  and  sundry  opponents,  it  were  long 
to  speak.  Stewart  had  studied  anatomy 
under  the  brilliant  Dr.  Knox  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  became  the  first  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  young  Medical  Faculty 
of  Queen’s.  In  the  early  sixties  disagree¬ 
ment  arose  between  him  and  several  other 
members  of  the  staff,  which  resulted  in 
mutual  accusations  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  A  series  of  charges  of  indis¬ 
creet  behaviour  was  brought  against 
Stewart.  The  first  seven  of  these  he 
very  naively  admitted,  but  as  for  the  oth¬ 
ers  he  “passed  them  over  in  silence.”  He 
was  suspended  from  office  permanently, 
but  held  on  as  long  as  possible  to  the 
books  and  apparatus  belonging  to  Queen's 
College  which  were  in  his  possession. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  Stewart  be¬ 
gan  to  edit  and  publish  a  new  series  of 
his  weekly  newspaper  “The  Argus”  with 
this  promising  motto  at  the  head  of  its 
front  page:  “Be  just  and  fear  not.” 

Stewart  was,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  citizens  of 
Kingston  in  his  day,  and  there  must  have 
been  something  toward  at  all  times  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
a  good  end  at  the  last,  under  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  age,  infirmities,  and,  it  must  be 
feared,  straitened  circumstances.  He  died 
in  1891,  the  same  year  as  his  much  great¬ 
er  townsman,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

^Steers’  second,  by  the  way,  was  who  but 
that  rising  young  barrister,  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  the  weapons  were  a  pair  of  Dr. 
Sampson’s  old  navy  pistols. 


Dr.  Fife  Fowler  was  born  in  1823  in 
the  fair  town  of  Elgin,  Scotland.  He  was 
a  pupil  in  the  famous  grammar  school  of 
Aberdeen,  spent  two  years  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Arts,  and  was  apprenticed  for 
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four  years  to  Professor  Pirie  of  Maris- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen,  whence  he  gradu¬ 
ated  M.B.  in  1843.  Eater,  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  his  College,  and 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  the  license 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he 
came  to  Quebec  as  surgeon  on  an  emi¬ 
grant  ship,  and  then  pushed  up  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Kingston,  where  he  settled,  and 
was  at  once  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  as  teacher  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Later,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Horatio  Yates 
as  Dean  and  Professor  of  Medicine, 
serving  for  forty-six  years  in  all.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  abilities  and  solid  judg¬ 
ment,  urbane  and  honourable  in  all  pro¬ 
fessional  relations.  To  the  student  he 
fulfilled  the  same  kindly  role  of  a  father¬ 
ly  friend  as  did  the  revered  Dr.  William¬ 
son  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  THOMSON  COLLECTION  AT  QUEEN’S 

By  J.  P.  Thomson,  C.B.E.,  LL.D. 


ORIGINAL  material  enabling  us  to 
study  ethnology  or  even  to  get  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  weapons  and  in¬ 
dustrial  or  domestic  implements  of  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  cannot  be  but  interesting  and 
valuable  to  students  of  that  branch  of 
science.  And  no  educational  institution 
or  modern  seat  of  learning  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  completely  equipped  without  a 
representative  collection  of  ethnological 
specimens  for  study  and  research.  Hav- 
nig  this  in  mind,  it  was  an  especial  plea¬ 
sure  and  privilege  to  me  to  donate  my 
own  private  collection  to  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  1907-8,  and  these  very  brief 
notes  upon  it  are  written  at  the  request 
of  Queen's  Review. 

At  the  time  of  the  donation  the  Austra¬ 
lian- Vancouver  line  of  steamers  called  at 
Pinkenba,  Brisbane,  on  the  outward- 
bound  trip,  and  the  collection  was  shipped 
through  a  local  agent  and  consigned  to 
Sir  Sand  ford  Fleming,  the  eminent 
Chancellor,  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Gordon,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Queen’s  University,  respectively. 
Shortly  after  the  consignment  reached  its 
destination  a  note  appeared  in  Nature, 
London,  the  famous  British  scientific 
publication,  alluding  to  the  donation  and 
stating  that  the  collection,  typical  and 
widely  representative,  consisted  of  457 
ethnological  specimens  and  140  shells  of 
different  kinds  from  Polynesia,  Melan¬ 
esia,  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  many  of 
them  being  very  rare — if  not  indeed 
unique.  In  addition  to  these,  I  was  en¬ 
abled  by  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  R.  L. 
Jack,  State  Government  Geologist,  to  in¬ 
clude  a  large  collection  of  Queensland 
economic  minerals.  And  subsequently  I 
enlarged  the  collection  by  many  addi¬ 
tional  ethnological  specimens,  some  rare 


New  Guinea  birds’  skins  and  many 
Queensland  butterflies  and  moths. 

Besides  the  principal  collection  a  later 
specimen  consisting  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  jade  axe-head  was  personally  hand¬ 
ed  to  Principal  Gordon  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Brisbane  some  years  ago.  This 
was  procured  from  British  New  Guinea 
(now  known  as  Papua),  probably  the 
only  known  locality  in  the  wide  world 
where  such  an  implement  could  have 
been  got,  and  certainly  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  seen. 

Having  in  view  the  college  classroom 
needs  of  a  great  teaching  centre  such  as 
Queen’s,  I  was  enabled  through  the  help 
of  Mr.  F.  B.  Campbell  Ford,  Staff  Sur¬ 
veyor,  who  at  the  time  was  stationed  in 
the  Gayndah  district,  to  procure  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  remarkable  Burnett 
River  lung-fish  or  salmon,  known  tech¬ 
nically  as  Ceratadus  Forsteri ,  and  this 
was  sent  to  Queen’s  preserved  in  spirits 
in  a  sealed  metal  container.  It  belongs 
to  the  rare  family  of  dipnoids  and  is 
found  nowhere  outside  the  Burnett 
River,  the  only  other  known  species  be¬ 
ing  met  with  in  the  Amazon  and  in  Af¬ 
rica,  so  it  is  probable  that  Queen’s  is  the 
only  Canadian  institution  of  the  kind  pos¬ 
sessing  such  a  thing,  which  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  should  be  of  real  value. 
The  habits  of  this  fish  have  been  observed 
and  are  well-known  locally.  In  times  of 
low  water  when  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  are  practically  dry,  the  Ceratadus 
buries  itself  in  the  mud  of  shallow  water- 
holes  and  there  remains  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
activity,  so  to  speak,  until  the  rains  come 
and  the  stream  starts  to  run.  Nature  is 
truly  wonderful  in  its  various  manifesta- 
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tions!  As  an  inspection  of  the  detailed 
list  will  show,  the  “Thomson  Collection” 
of  ethnological  specimens  and  other  pre¬ 
historic  objects  is  fully  representative 
of  the  primitive  life  of  widely  scattered 
peoples,  including  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Australia,  Papua,  Fiji,  the  Solomons, 
New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  Samoa,  the 
Louisades  and  other  Pacific  groups. 

While  the  spear  and  boomerang,  in 
their  various  forms,  are  common  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  both  in  tribal  warfare  and  in  hunt¬ 
ing  for  food,  the  club  is  the  chief  weapon 
in  Fiji  and  in  the  Solomons,  and  in  New 
Guinea  the  bow  and  arrow  are  associated 
with  the  spear  as  the  principal  means  of 
offence  and  defence.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Papua  and  country  west  of  the  Fly  River 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  primitive  weapons  in  the  whole 
of  the  Pacific.  In  point  of  effectiveness 
its  right-hand  ally  is  the  spear  and  woom- 
era  of  North  Queensland,  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  Northern  Territory.  The 


stone  and  wooden  club  is  certainly  an  ef¬ 
fective  hand-weapon  at  close  quarters 
and  is  in  common  use  in  many  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Islands.  But  it  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  spear  or  bow  and  arrow  in 
hostile  attack  or  defensive  movements. 
Added  to  these,  the  wooden  sword  is  oc¬ 
casionally  met  with  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  Queensland,  especially  in  the  scrub 
lands  of  the  Johnston  River,  where  tri¬ 
bal  or  communal  quarrels  were  usually 
settled  at  close  quarters  in  the  midst  of 
dense  tropical  jungle.  As  a  primitive 
implement  it  bears  a  somewhat  remote 
resemblance  to  the  unwieldy  broad-swrord 
of  the  early  Scottish  Highlanders  or  that 
used  in  Biblical  times. 

In  concluding  this  hurried  sketch,  it 
need  only  be  added  that  the  “Thomson 
Collection”  mostly  consists  of  specimens 
personally  gathered  by  the  writer  in  the 
Pacific,  Papua  and  Australia  during 
years  of  travel  and  experience,  not  un¬ 
associated  with  occasional  danger. 


GOWNS  AND  HOODS 
TO  BE  STANDARDIZED 

THE  University  has  recently  amended 
and  amplified  its  specifications  in 
regard  to  academic  gowns,  robes,  and 
hoods,  in  order  to  prevent  further  confu¬ 
sion  arising  from  limited  specifications 
and  ignorance  among  local  makers  of 
hoods.  For  some  years  past  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  standardization  in  the 
gowns  and  hoods  used  at  the  University, 
due  to  the  vagaries  of  different  private 
makers,  who  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  proper  patterns.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  noted  below  are  the  result  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  brought  forward  by  a 


committee  appointed  to  give  the  matter 
careful  consideration. 

The  Oxford  hoods  are  taken  as  the 
definite  standard  for  size  and  shape,  the 
colours  to  be  as  at  present  prescribed  in 
the  Queen’s  calendars,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions.  The  M.A.  hood,  at  present  all  scar¬ 
let,  will  be  black  lined  and  bordered  with 
scarlet.  The  D.D.  hood,  at  present  black 
silk  lined  with  white  silk,  will  be  purple 
with  white  lining  and  a  half-inch  binding 
of  white. 

New  specifications  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  robes  of  honorary  de¬ 
grees.  That  of  the  LL.D.  degree  is  to  be 
of  the  Oxford  doctors  type,  of  black  silk 
with  blue  facings.  The  D.D.  robe  will  be 
of  the  same  type  and  colour  with  purple 
facings. 
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UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM 
SOON  OPEN 
TO  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

THE  rearranging  and  cataloguing  of 
the  University  Museum  has  taken 
several  months  of  close  application  on  the 
part  of  the  curator,  Dr.  W.  T.  MacClem- 
ent,  but  the  work  has  now  proceeded  far 
enough  for  the  collections  to  be  opened  to 
general  exhibition. 

We  have  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  Australian 
anthropologist,  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  who 
describes  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
single  anthropological  collection  in  the 
Museum,  which  he  donated  himself  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  There  will  be  later  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Review  dealing  in  particular 
with  the  bird  collection,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
with  the  collection  of  shells,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  and  which  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  Dr. 
MacClement,  one  of  the  few  Canadians 
who  is  scientifically  interested  in  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Museum  is  lodged  in  what  used 
to  be  the  Library  stacks  and  the  old  bio¬ 
logical  museum  in  the  Old  Arts  Build¬ 
ing.  The  biological  collections,  with  a 
few  special  show  cases,  fill  the  ground 
floor.  The  gallery,  which  completely  en¬ 
circles  that  wing  of  the  building  and  is 
divided  into  several  sections,  contains  the 
anthropological  specimens,  including  the 
Thomson  collection.  The  Constantine 
collection  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  relics 
remains  for  the  time  being  in  the  halls  of 
Douglas  Library,  but  will  eventually  be 
united  to  its  smaller  but  numerous  pre¬ 
decessors  in  that  field  of  anthropology. 

A  general  and  incomplete  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  Museum  may  suggest 
to  many  who  have  not  seen  it  recently 
something  of  its  interest  and  value. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  lodged  the 
University  herbarium  and  the  Fowler 
herbarium.  These  are  among  the  most 
used  groups  in  the  Museum,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  collection  being  available  for  ordi¬ 
nary  instruction,  and  the  Fowler  collec¬ 
tion — brought  together  personally  and  by 
exchange  with  leading  herbaria  by  the 


late  Dr.  Fowler — being  reserved  for  re¬ 
search  work. 

Next  to  them  comes  the  conchological 
collection,  which  has  not  only  provided 
much  of  the  recent  work  in  the  Museum 
but  commands  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  lay  visitor.  It  has  been  gathered  from 
all  the  tropical  seas,  and  includes  several 
donations  by  Mr.  John  E.  Gow — three  of 
whose  children  attended  Queen’s — and  by 
other  friends  of  the  University.  There 
is  an  adequate  collection  of  bivalves,  but 
the  greater  value  and  interest  attach  to 
the  univalves,  which  include  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  murices 
(ridged  varieties),  tritons  (spirals),  fusi 
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(tapering  both  ways),  fulgars  (including 
the  rare  left-spiralling  “chank,”  sacred  to 
the  Hindus),  and  transitional  types  of 
great  beauty  and  unusual  scientific  inter¬ 
est.  Cone-shells,  scorpion  shells  (with 
spikes  to  prevent  their  being  swallowed), 
oddities,  and  beautiful  shells  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cameos  are  also  included. 

Next  come  the  corals — brain-like  cor¬ 
als,  sponge  corals,  mushroom  types,  mad¬ 
repores,  various  branching  types,  and  the 
famous  red  coral  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Between  this  collection  and  the  fish 
exhibit  hangs  the  historic  bell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  was  removed  from  the  Old 
Medical  Building  in  1901  to  make  way 
for  the  third  storey.  It  had  called  the 
class  hours  in  Queen’s  for  thirty  years. 
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The  fish  collection  is  incomplete  and 
inadequate  for  proper  instruction,  but 
includes  several  oddities — among  others 
sharks’  jaws,  puffers,  many  Canadian 
jelly  fish,  and  a  large  collection  of  star 
fish.  Here  also  can  be  seen  a  salmon 
trout  forty-two  pounds  in  weight  and 
forty-eight  inches  in  length,  which  was 
caught  in  Buck  Lake,  Frontenac  County. 
The  collection  of  silicous  sponges  attracts 
a  layman’s  attention.  It  includes  *  the 
delicate  Venus’  flower-baskets  with  tufts 
of  silica  silk. 

There  are  several  interesting  relics  of 
mammoths  and  mastodons,  including  an 
almost  perfect  mammoth  tooth.  These 
come  mostly  from  Alaska. 

The  reptile  collection  is  meagre  but  is 
shortly  to  be  enlarged  for  instructional 
purposes. 

The  collection  of  animals  is  also  limit¬ 
ed  in  scope,  though  it  contains  among  oth¬ 
ers  an  armadillo  from  Mexico,  a  lion  cub 
born  in  Kingston  several  years  ago,  a 
spiney  anteater  and  a  duck-billed  otter 
from  Australia  (extraordinarily  primitive 
and  transitional  species),  and  a  barren- 
land  cariboo. 

The  bird  collection  includes  specimens 
of  all  but  eight  varieties  of  birds  found 
anywhere  in  Canada.  It  is  arranged  pro¬ 
perly  according  to  the  categories  of  the 
American  Ornithological  Union  and  is 
available  for  scientific  purposes  as  well 
as  for  the  natural  historian.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  on  varieties  of  wild  ducks. 
The  latest  acquisition  is  a  whistling  swan, 
but  its  most  unusual  object  is  a  whooping 
crane,  caught  at  Varty  Lake,  in  Adding¬ 
ton  County,  and  the  only  whooping-crane 
of  which  there  has  ever  been  any  record 
in  Ontario.  This  specimen  and  several 
others  are  on  permanent  loan  from  the 
collection  made  many  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Ewart,  of  Yarker.  Several 
of  the  water  birds  are  gifts  of  the  late 
Mr.  David  Nicol,  father  of  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nicol.  Other  benefactors  have  also 
contributed. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  thousands 
of  birds’  eggs  made  by  Queen’s  students 
and  alumni.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
collections  was  made  in  his  youth  by 
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Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  of  Upper  Canada 
College. 

The  anthropological  collections  in  the 
gallery  alcoves,  like  the  biological  collec¬ 
tions,  consist  both  of  groups  of  specimens 
valuable  for  research  and  of  use  for 
teaching  and  also  of  isolated  units  of  cu¬ 
rious  or  unusual  interest.  Only  a  most 
incomplete  survey  is  possible  here,  and 
we  shall  mention  the  items  in  order  of 
their  arrangement  around  the  gallery. 

There  is  first  of  all  an  Egyptian 
mummy’s  head,  3540  years  old,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  V.  H.  Moore,  of  Brockville, 
widow  of  Dr.  V.  H.  Moore,  Med.  ’70, 
LL.D.  ’03.  It  takes  added  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  un¬ 
covered  mummy’s  heads,  and  is  in  an  un¬ 
usually  complete  form  of  preservation. 

There  are  several  groups  of  exhibits 
from  China  and  Formosa,  principally 
the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  L.  Mac- 
kay — Mackay  of  Formosa.  With  them 
are  one  or  two  interesting  Thibetan  speci¬ 
mens.  Next  are  groups  of  tools,  instru¬ 
ments,  carving,  pottery,  and  other  ar¬ 
cheological  documents  from  India,  do¬ 
nated  for  the  most  part  by  Rev.  J.  Fra¬ 
zer  Smith,  who  took  his  theological  work 
at  Queen’s,  and  by  Rev.  J.  Frazer  Camp¬ 
bell,  D.D.  ’97,  of  Rutlam,  Central  India. 
Included  with  them  are  several  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  Bhils,  the  primitive 
Central  Indian  folk  whose  evangelization 
has  to  a  large  part  been  effected  by 
Queen’s  missionaries.  These  Indian  col¬ 
lections  are  sufficiently  complete  to  be  of 
considerable  value  in  comparative  anthro¬ 
pology.  They  also  include  some  cunning 
handicraft  of  great  beauty,  especially 
carving,  stone-work,  and  beautiful  mo¬ 
saics  of  the  Taj  Mahal  style  of  workman¬ 
ship. 

After  a  further  group  of  historical 
relics  of  topical  interest  to  Canadians, 
come  the  extensive  and  valuable  North 
American  collections.  The  assembly  of 
neolithic  celts,  hammerheads,  adzeheads, 
and  other  stone-age  tools  and  weapons  is 
of  scientific  value.  There  is  much  pol¬ 
ished  and  carved  stone-work,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  fine  example  of  the  best 
primitive  mortar  and  pestle. 

Between  the  Indian  exhibit  and  the 
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Eskimo  collection  is  another  case  of  his¬ 
torical  specimens,  which  include  part  of 
the  wing  of  the  first  aeroplane  made  in 
Canada,  which  crashed  in  1908. 

The  Eskimo  collection,  like  the  Indian 
one,  is  most  interesting  and  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  Constantine  collection  to  a  valu¬ 
able  extent. 

Before  we  come  to  the  Thomson  collec¬ 
tion  there  is  another  group  of  anthro¬ 
pological  specimens  from  Australia  and 
the  South  Seas — mostly  from  New  Heb¬ 
rides.  These  are  the  gift  of  Dr.  Murdoch 
Matheson,  Med.  ’70,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Rob¬ 
ertson.  Possibly  the  most  valuable  part 
of  this  collection  is  in  the  specimens  of 
tappa  cloth,  made  by  hammering  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  special  trees.  There  are  also 
kava  bowls,  in  which  the  natives  prepare 
their  favourite  intoxicating  beverage. 

Next  in  order  come  the  combined 
Thomson  collection,  of  which  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  speaks  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 
Some  idea  of  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
collection  can  be  derived  from  this  inter¬ 
esting  article,  but  Dr.  Thomson  has  had 
space  only  to  touch  upon  a  few  salient 
points.  The  ebony  spears  and  walking 
sticks,  and  the  adze-head  of  jade,  are 
peculiarly  beautiful — the  jade  adze-head 
alone  is  finer  than  any  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  There  are  several  native  arms — 
boomerangs,  which  fly  back  to  the  throw¬ 
er  if  propelled  with  the  secret  skill  of 
the  natives ;  the  woomeras,  which  are 
wooden  sticks  used  as  extensions  to  the 
throwing  arm  to  give  greater  leverage  on 
the  spear ;  besides  spears  and  shields.  The 
collection  includes  scores  of  items  of 
great  scientific  value. 

Next  there  is  a  collection  of  curios,  as¬ 
sembled  and  donated  by  the  late  Miss 
Lucretia  Gildersleeve,  aunt  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Registrar,  Miss  King.  These 
have  been  collected  from  all  over  the 
world  and  many  of  them  are  of  value. 
They  are  supplemented  by  other  smaller 
donations  of  a  similar  type.  With  them 
is  a  rolled  manuscript  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  in  Hebrew,  written  on  sheepskin 
and  several  centuries  old,  although  easily 
legible.  This  was  a  parting  gift  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  R.  Bruce  Taylor. 

Nearby  are  Prof.  Callander’s  collec¬ 
tions,  principally  of  pottery,  gathered  in 


Anatolia  when  he  accompanied  the  Ram¬ 
say  expeditions  a  few  years  ago.  The 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  A.  Connolly, 
Arts  ’95,  Med.  ’08,  have  also  sent  from 
Australia  specimens  of  native  spearheads 
and  other  anthropological  matter. 

The  most  recent  gift  to  the  Museum  is 
that  of  the  University  Librarian,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Kyte,  who  has  presented  a  fine  and 
interesting  group  of  amulets,  beads,  bot¬ 
tles,  textile  work,  and  other  specimens 
from  Bechuanaland,  collected  by  his  bro¬ 
ther. 

Finally  there  is  a  small  war  collection 
of  machine-guns  of  different  styles. 

This  is  only  a  partial  survey  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Museum.  Unfortunately, 
hundreds  of  articles  and  a  score  of 
donators  are  necessarily  omitted.  The 
Museum  is  a  little-known  but  most  fasci¬ 
nating  part  of  the  University.  It  will  re¬ 
pay  in  many  ways  either  careful  study  or 
casual  inspection. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
STUDENTS’  UNION 

HE  financial  statement  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Memorial  Union  has  been 
published  for  the  calendar  year  1930. 
Each  selling  department  of  the  Union 
made  profits,  but  when  salaries,  repairs, 
depreciation,  and  other  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  were  deducted  there  was  a  net 
deficit  of  $1500.  A  substantial  increase 
during  the  past  four  months  in  the  profits 
of  the  cafeteria  promises  to  reduce  this 
deficit  for  1931.  Even  as  it  is,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  written  off  last  year  considerably 
exceeded  the  total  deficit,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  operations  and 
financing  of  the  Union  are  in  a  whole¬ 
some  condition. 

Certain  details  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  alumni.  The  gross  profit  from  the 
cafeteria  alone  amounted  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $3300;  over  $3000  of  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  this  academic  year.  The  tuck 
shop  brought  in  profits  of  over  $1100, 
and  the  billiard  room  nearly  $1500.  From 
these  profits,  of  course,  no  general  over¬ 
head  is  deducted. 
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The  change  in  administration  at  the 
beginning  of  last  September  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  by  several  minor  administrative 
reforms.  During  the  two  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  valuable  experience  has  been  gained, 
and  the  service  of  the  Union  will  continue 
to  be  varied  and  essential  in  student  life, 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  without  profit. 
The  Union  is  living  up  well  to  the  pro¬ 
mise  and  hopes  of  those  who  sacrificed 
to  make  it  possible. 


ARTS  ’09 

MEMORIAL  FUND 

HE  members  of  Arts  ’09  who  met 
last  October  in  response  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  celebrate  the  year’s  majority 
agreed  that  something  definite  should  be 
done  in  the  near  future  with  the  money 
already  paid  into  the  Memorial  Fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  something  over 
$1500. 

If  any  members  wish  to  add  to  the 
Fund  before  it  is  closed,  will  they  please 
send  their  contributions,  or  signify  their 
intention  to  contribute,  to  Miss  M.  L. 
Macdonnell,  Queen's  University.  It  is 
earnestly  desired  that  the  Fund  reach  at 
least  $2000. 

This  will  be  the  last  appeal.  Sugges¬ 
tions  from  contributors  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Fund  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
president  of  the  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  47  Main  Street  West,  North  Bay, 
Ont. 


NEW  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  MECHANICAL  LAB. 

TWO  important  additions  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  made  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Mechanical  Laboratories  in  Fleming 
Hall :  a  sectionalized  chassis  of  a  Chrys¬ 
ler  “77”  motor  car,  and  a  nine-horse¬ 
power  Diesel  engine. 

The  Chrysler  chassis  is  most  valuable 
for  instructional  purposes  and  is  the  gift 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Windsor, 
Ont.  The  intermediary  through  whose 


good  offices  the  gift  was  arranged  was 
Mr.  Grant  McLachlan,  Sc.  ’22,  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

The  Diesel  engine  is  also  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  teaching  facilities  of  the 
laboratory.  It  is  of  a  modern  type  that 
is  revolutionizing  the  operation  of  ships 
of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  that  is  also  be¬ 
ing  used  to  a  certain  extent  on  Diesel 
electric  locomotives  such  as  the  “6000” 
series  recently  turned  out  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Locomotive  Co.  for  the  C.  N.  R. 
It  requires  no  electric  ignition,  air  being 
drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  compressed 
to  a  pressure  of  about  500  lbs.  per  square 
inch  giving  sufficient  temperature  there¬ 
by  to  ignite  a  small  quantity  of  the  fuel 
oil  as  it  is  injected.  It  also  employs  only 
a  cheap  grade  of  oil  as  fuel. 


UNIVERSITY 
DIVINE  SERVICES 

THIS  year  has  seen  a  continuation  of 
the  monthly  divine  services  under 
University  auspices  held  in  the  different 
Protestant  churches  of  Kingston  with 
representative  preachers  drawn  from  the 
different  denominations.  On  the  whole 
the  services  have  been  very  well  attend¬ 
ed. 

The  following  have  been  the  Univer¬ 
sity  preachers  for  the  session :  October 
19,  Rev.  George  Donald,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Andrew’s-St.  Paul’s,  Montreal,  who 
preached  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church;  No¬ 
vember  16,  Rev.  L.  C.  Douglas,  D.D.,  of 
St.  James,  Montreal,  who  preached  in 
Queen  Street  Church ;  December  14, 
Rev.  F.  H.  Cosgrave,  D.D.,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  who  preached 
in  St.  George’s  Cathedral;  and  January 
18,  Rev.  G.  Stanley  Russell,  M.A.,  of 
Deer  Park,  Toronto,  who  preached  in 
Sydenham  Street  Church. 

The  remaining  two  preachers  of  the 
year  are  Rev.  A.  Robert  George,  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Ottawa,  who  will  preach 
on  February  15,  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Coffin, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  who  will  preach 
in  Chalmers  Church  on  March  22. 
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ELECTION  CANDIDATES 
FOR  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OF  the  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  University,  one  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  for 
three  years.  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 
Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  of  Ottawa  and  Al¬ 
monte,  eminent  consulting  mining  engi¬ 
neer  and  geologist  and  President  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  has  been 
elected  by  acclamation  as  this  representa¬ 
tive. 

As  representatives  of  the  benefactors 
in  general  for  the  four-year  term  there 
have  been  nominated  Mrs.  George  H. 
Ross  (Isabel  S.  Bryson),  Arts  ’05,  wife 
of  the  distinguished  Toronto  financier; 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  Arts 
’84,  prominent  barrister  of  Ottawa,  head 
of  the  firm  of  Henderson,  Herridge  and 
Gowling,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

For  the  two  representatives  of  the 
graduates  there  are  five  nominees,  on 
whom  short  biographical  notes  follow : 

J.  M.  Farrell,  K.C.,  a  graduate  in 
Arts  of  1889  and  of  Osgoode  Hall,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Nickle  and 
Farrell,  Kingston,  for  the  past  forty 
years,  and  has  been  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trate  of  Kingston  since  1902.  He  ’has 
at  all  times  been  an  active  alumnus  and 
benefactor  of  the  University,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Registrar  of  the  University  Council 
for  many  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Howard,  a  native  of  Leeds 
County,  graduated  in  Medicine  in  1912. 
He  practised  in  Westport,  Ont.,  for  a 
time  and  then,  after  doing  considerable 
work  at  various  important  clinics  in  the 
larger  centres,  settled  in  Kingston  in 
1916,  where  he  has  made  an  enviable 
reputation  for  himself  as  a  surgeon.  He 
holds  the  degree  of  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons,  awarded  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  an  exhaustive  and  orig¬ 
inal  piece  of  surgical  research.  Dr.  FIow- 
ard  comes  of  a  long  line  of  doctors  on 


his  father’s  side,  there  being  two  in  every 
generation  since  1771.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  Dennis  Jordan,  graduate  of  ’08 
Arts  and  TO  Medicine,  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  Queen’s.  He 
is  a  son  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Jordan,  for  many 
years  professor  in  the  Theological  Col¬ 
lege.  After  two  years  of  postgraduate 
work  in  England  and  Ireland  he  opened 
a  surgical  practice  in  Toronto  in  1912, 
where  he  is  now  outstanding  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  community  circles.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion. 

T.  F.  Sutherland,  B.Sc.,  is  a  Mining 
graduate  of  1904.  Following  graduation 
he  was  engaged  in  mining  work  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Ontario  for  a  number  of 
years  and  later  joined  the  inspection  staff 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Mines, 
eventually  becoming  Chief  Inspector.  In 
1929  he  was  appointed  Acting  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines  for  Ontario,  which 
office  he  is  filling  with  eminent  success. 
He  has  always  been  very  keenly  interest¬ 
ed  in  Queen’s. 

Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  M.A., 
graduated  in  1917  and  spent  the  ensuing 
seven  years  in  the  Social  Service  Council 
of  Canada  and  as  private  secretary  to>  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Since 
1925  she  has  been  executive  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
in  Ottawa.  She  is  prominent  in  women’s 
professional  organizations,  is  a  well 
known  writer  on  social  problems,  and  is 
active  in  alumnae  affairs.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  past  three  years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

IN  FACULTIES 

OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

OLLOWING  the  precedent  set  some 
years  ago  in  the  Medical  Faculty, 
where  there  is  a  secretary  to  take  some 
of  the  administrative  burden  from  the 
shouders  of  the  Dean,  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Science  have  appointed  secre¬ 
taries.  In  Arts  this  is  Prof.  R.  O.  Earl, 
Arts  ’14,  Professor  of  Biology,  and  in 
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Science  Prof.  Arthur  Jackson,  Sc.  T6, 
Associate  Professor  of  Draughting. 

The  exact  duties  of  these  new  offices 
have  not  yet  been  determined  and  the 
work  is  still  in  process  of  organization. 
The  insecure  health  of  both  Dean  Mathe- 
son  and  Dean  Clark  has  made  some  alle¬ 
viation  of  their  work  essential,  and  it  is 
probable  also  that  the  secretaries  will  as¬ 
sume  some  of  the  work  formerly  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  Registrar’s  Office.  The  new 
secretaries  will  also  record  and  keep  the 
proceedings  and  decisions  of  Faculty 
meetings.  At  the  same  time  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  will  bring  the  administration  of  a 
student’s  academic  work  more  completely 
within  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs. 


EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
PUBLIC  LECTURES 

THE  first  public  lecture  in  the  series 
arranged  by  the  Department  of  Ex¬ 
tension  was  delivered  by  Professor  A.  E. 
Prince  on  Monday,  January  19.  Profes¬ 
sor  Prince,  speaking  on  Mustafa  Kemal, 
drew  an  interesting  outline  of  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  early  life,  showing  how,  while  still 
young,  he  gave  promise  of  skill  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  military  career  which  he  had 
chosen.  In  1908  Kemal  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  revolution  which  es¬ 
tablished  the  new  order  in  Turkey.  At 
Gallipoli,  as  chief  of  staff,  his  outstand¬ 
ing  energy  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
allied  forces  two  years  later.  Mustafa 
Kemal’s  armed  resitance  to  extra-territo¬ 
rial  power  led  directly  to  the  Nationalist 
Movement  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
nation,  with  Kemal  himself  as  dictator. 
The  dictator’s  policy  was  centred  upon 
ridding  the  country  of  foreign  elements, 
upon  sponsoring  education — notably  by 
the  foundation  of  a  university — and  upon 
introducing  various  legal  reforms  and  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
Turkey  is  a  nation  facing  westward.  She 
has  difficulties  before  her — burdens  of 
debt  and  ignorance — but  she  has  moved 


forward  appreciably,  although  Kemal’s 
energy  is  now  waning  and  his  life  is 
threatened  by  jealous  assassins. 

On  January  25  Professor  W.  A.  Mack¬ 
intosh  addressed  a  large  gathering  on  the 
subject  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  “a 
significant  but  not  a  great  figure  in  his 
day.”  While  Bryan  was  still  a  student 
the  country  was  undergoing  a  period  of 
acute  distress  and  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  proved  himself  an  elo¬ 
quent  partisan  of  the  Democrats,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Nebraska.  For  thirty 
years  he  remained  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  hostile  to  protection  and 
an  advocate  of  free-silver.  In  1896  he 
stood  for  the  presidency  but  was  defeated 
on  the  silver  question,  but  later  in  1912 
upon  the  election  of  Wilson  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  Bryan  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  In  this  office,  however,  he  did  not 
prove  efficient.  On  the  question  of  war 
Bryan  remained  strictly  neutral  and  re¬ 
signed  when  the  United  States  addressed 
a  note  to  Germany  regarding  her  acts. 

Dr.  James  Miller,  speaking  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  said  that  Sir  William  Osier  has 
provided  lasting  inspiration  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  will  enjoy  immortality 
among  the  world’s  great  men.  Osier  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College  School, 
at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  at  Mc¬ 
Gill  University.  His  vivid  interest  in 
science  and  in  the  English  classics 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  two  of 
his  teachers,  who  influenced  him  pro¬ 
foundly.  From  McGill  Osier  went  to 
London  and  there  discovered  the  third 
element  in  the  blood.  At  twenty-five  he 
returned  to  Canada  and  was  soon  sum¬ 
moned  to  McGill  as  lecturer  in  physiol¬ 
ogy.  From  Montreal  he  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  later  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  1905  he  removed  himself  to 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  As  a  teacher,  Osier  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  lecture  system  but  stressed 
the  value  of  observation  and  practical 
example.  Modest  and  kindly,  he  often 
utilized  his  own  mistakes  for  the  benefit 
of  his  students. 
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Election  of  Trustees 

BALLOTS  for  the  annual  election  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  by  gradu¬ 
ates  and  benefactors  have  been  sent  out 
and  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  on 
or  before  March  31.  Two  Trustees  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  graduates,  for  a 
three-year  term ;  and  two  by  the  benefac¬ 
tors,  one  for  a  four  and  the  other  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Ballot  papers  for  the  election  of  eight 
members  of  the  University  Council,  to  re¬ 
tire  in  1937,  and  for  two  members  of  the 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  have  also  been 
mailed  to  the  graduates.  These  ballots 
must  be  returned  by  April  3  and  March 
31  respectively. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  of  the 
Review  are  printed  short  biographical 
notes  upon  the  seven  candidates  who  are 
standing  for  election  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  These  notes  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  graduates  who  do  not 
know  the  various  candidates  and  who 
have  not  yet  returned  their  ballots. 

Every  graduate  is  urged  to  exercise 
his  franchise  and  thus  participate  in  the 
government  of  his  alma  mater. 


THE  appeal  to  the  alumni  in  last 
month’s  Review  for  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  concerning  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  positions  which  might  be  avail¬ 
able  to  Queen’s  students  or  graduates  this 
coming  spring  has  met  with  gratifying 
response.  The  Employment  Service  has 
been  able  to  act  on  several  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  submitted  with  profitable  results. 

An  unprecedented  number  of  under¬ 
graduates  are  now  applying  to  the  Ser¬ 
vice  for  summer  work,  in  addition  to  the 
customary  quota  of  prospective  gradu¬ 
ates  seeking  more  permanent  positions, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  find  work  for  all  of  them.  Labour  of 
a  manual  or  unskilled  kind  will  be  very 
welcome  to  many  of  the  men  students, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  women  un¬ 
dergraduates  are  anxious  for  whatever 
work  they  can  get  for  their  vacation  pe¬ 
riod. 

One  suggestion  made  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  may  result  in  a  job  for  a 
student  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
drop  his  university  course.  This  is  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  all  Queen’s 
alumni.  We  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  help  the  Service  in  a  material  way. 

The 

Counter  Cheque 

THERE  is  a  certain  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience  in  going  to  the  Post  Office 
for  a  postal  note  or  to  an  Express  office 
for  a  money  order  to  send  in  payment  of 
the  dues  of  some  society  to  which  we  be¬ 
long,  to  renew  a  subscription  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper,  or  to  pay  some  small 
bill  or  other.  There  is  also  inconveni¬ 
ence,  though  probably  less,  in  searching 
around  for  our  cheque-book  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Hence  the  payment  of  sundry 
small  bills  of  this  sort  is  frequently  post¬ 
poned  from  day  to  day,  not  through  in¬ 
difference,  not  through  lack  of  desire  to 
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give  tangible  support  to  an  organization 
or  to  renew  a  subscription,  but  merely 
because  of  the  trouble  attached  to  making 
the  remittance. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  situation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Membership  Dues  in  the  Alumni 
Association.  We  believe  that  our  Alumni 
work  and  our  Alumni  magazine  have  the 
good-will  and  the  good  wishes  of  our 
graduates.  Most  of  them  would  be  glad 
to  give  their  active  and  material  support 
to  the  work  of  the  Association  if  this 
could  be  done  without  undue  bother  to 
them. 

To  obviate  these  small  difficulties  a  blue 
slip,  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
counter-cheque,  is  included  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review.  The  cheque  is  already 
made  out,  payable  to  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  for  the  amount  of  Three 
Dollars — the  annual  Membership  Dues  of 
the  Association.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  fill  in  the  date,  the  name  of  the  bank 
and  the  branch,  and  the  signature,  and 
then  send  the  cheque  to  the  Alumni  office. 

Will  the  alumni  who  have  neglected  to 
send  in  their  Membership  Dues  for  the 
current  year  not  make  use  of  this  very 
convenient  means  of  doing  so?  Will  they 
not  help  us  to  realize  our  aim  of  “At 
Least  Five  Hundred  New  Members  This 
Year"  ? 

Alumni  Reading 

DURING  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  Review  has  from  time  to  time 
drawn  the  attention  of  Queen’s  alumni  to 
the  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Doug¬ 
las  Library.  Under  “The  Bookshelf"  in 
this  number  is  a  further  article  dealing 
with  this  matter.  We  believe  that  it 
merits  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  literature  in  general  or  in  some  special 
subject  or  study  for  which  the  necessary 
information  or  references  are  not  readily 
accessible. 

The  Board  of  Curators  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Kyte,  the  University  Librarian,  will  do 
everything  possible  to  aid  graduates  of 
Queen’s  to  make  greater  use  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Douglas  Library.  The 
Librarian  places  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  alumni  in  connection  with  graduate 
reading  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  offer 
suggestions  or  advice. 


As  mentioned  in  “The  Bookshelf"  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  need  for  service  of  this  nature 
among  the  alumni  is  not  so  apparent  to 
those  who  live  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
extensive  libraries  are  within  reach,  as  it 
is  to  those  in  the  smaller  centre.  To  the 
latter  the  availability  of  Queen’s  library 
should  mean  a  good  deal. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Douglas  Library  has  about  125,000  books 
and  pamphlets  on  its  shelves.  Its  collec¬ 
tion  of  Canadiana  is  of  the  first  order, 
to  mention  just  one  division.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  are  similarly  well  equipped.  Hand 
lists  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  library 
are  being  prepared  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
the  Canadiana  list  is  now  going  through 
the  press.  When  these  sectional  cata¬ 
logues  are  finally  ready  for  distribution,, 
they  will  further  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
Library  by  those  not  actually  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

All  those  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  best  literature,  to  make  or  renew 
an  intensive  study  of  a  subject,  or  to  en¬ 
large  their  vocabulary  and  their  ideas — - 
those  the  Douglas  Library  can  serve  well. 

An  Appreciation  to  Science  ’24 

Listowel,  Ont.,  Feb.  6,  193 L 

The  Editor,  Queen’s  Review , 

Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Cross,  myself  and 
family,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  members 
of  Science  ’24  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  sympathy  extended  so  eloquently 
by  the  beautiful  floral  tribute  sent  during 
our  recent  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  our 
son  Delbert. 

Kindly  accept  our  grateful  and  most 
hearty  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)  A.  M.  CROSS. 

Our  Contributors 

Prof.  Thomas  Gibson  is  a  native  of 
Perthshire  and  a  graduate  in  both  Arts 
and  Medicine  of  Edinburgh  University. 
He  came  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  was  physician  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Governor-General  of  that  day, 
Lord  Aberdeen.  He  remained  in  Ottawa 
where  he  became  distinguished  as  prac- 
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tising  physician  and  medical  scholar.  For 
the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  profes¬ 
sor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 
at  Queen’s  and  has  at  all  times  been  keen¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
Canada.  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  C.B.E.,  a  native 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  first  went  to  the 
South  Seas  as  government  surveyor  in 
Fiji.  He  became  the  founder  of  the 


Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  in  1901  won  the  Thom¬ 
son  medal  which  had  in  turn  been  found¬ 
ed  in  his  honour.  He  has  received  awards 
from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and 
holds  membership  in  French,  German, 
British,  American,  and  Australian  learned 
bodies.  A  friend  of  Principal  Gordon’s 
and  a  benefactor  of  Queen’s  University, 
he  received  a  Queen’s  LL.D.  in  1903. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES  FOR  ALUMNI 


THE  suggestions  of  Mr.  Kyte,  Uni¬ 
versity  Librarian,  looking  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  service  by  the  University  Library 
to  graduates  of  the  University,  have  led 
to  certain  proposals  from  prominent 
graduates  for  an  effective  use  of  this  idea. 

There  are  two  groups  of  graduates  who 
might  be  interested  in  a  regular  use  of 
library  books :  first,  graduates  who  are 
well  established  in  their  professions  or 
business  who  realize  that  their  interests 
are  now  too  narrow  and  that  they  have 
ceased  to  read  anything  except  material 
bearing  directly  on  their  work;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  graduates  in  small  towns  or  in  semi¬ 
frontier  conditions  who  are  hindered  in 
their  development  by  a  limited  range  of 
ideas  and  who  may  fail  badly  when 
obliged  to  meet  men  who  have  been  long¬ 
er  in  the  world  and  have  kept  abreast  of 
movements  and  ideas. 

To  both  of  these  groups  the  library  of 
their  university  may  well  offer  help  of 
the  utmost  importance.  To  the  man  who 
has  made  his  mark  and  desires  guidance 
in  reading  that  guidance  can  be  offered 
by  means  of  suggestions,  reading  lists, 
and  courses:  the  aim  being  width  of  in¬ 
terest  rather  than  intensive  cultivation. 
To  the  man  who  is  still  making  his  way 
both  reading  lists  and  books  can  be  sent, 
the  books  being  designed  to  assist  his 
mentality,  to  broaden  his  outlook,  and 
to  suggest  ideas  that  will  enable  him  to 
fasten  upon  lines  of  thought  and  develop¬ 
ment  previously  unknown  to  him. 


Tentative  organization  of  such  service 
has  been  considered,  using  where  feasible 
Alumni  Association  branches  or  other  or¬ 
ganizations  within  or  parallel  to  the 
branches.  Some  Alumni  officer  or  other 
graduate  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  in  each  locality  for  the  boxes 
of  books  or  individual  volumes  forward¬ 
ed,  and  he  would  have  to  direct  their  dis¬ 
tribution  and  prompt  return.  The  li¬ 
brary  would  be  satisfied  with  an  annual 
non-returnable  deposit  or  subscription  of 
Five  Dollars,  out  of  which  would  come 
all  postage.  The  balance  would  cover  the 
necessary  increase  in  office  and  adminis¬ 
trative  work.  Special  arrangements  might 
be  made  whereby  other  libraries  could 
also  be  utilized. 

The  scheme  is  only  at  its  initial  stage, 
and  Mr.  Kyte’s  suggestions  and  those  of 
representative  alumni  have  been  roughly 
co-ordinated.  But  a  general  response 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  scheme 
practicable,  and  the  time  has  now  come 
to  invite  opinion  and  solicit  advice  and 
support. 

Will  individuals  and  branches  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  please  record 
their  impresions  of  this  proposal  and  for¬ 
ward  them  with  any  suggestions  they  may 
formulate  in  regard  to  its  efficient  execu¬ 
tion?  An  expanded  world  of  pleasure 
and  profit  may  be  opened  up  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  an  extension  of  the  li¬ 
brary. 
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ON  January  16  the  medicos  staged 
their  annual  formal  dance,  which 
was  the  first  University  function  to  take 
place  in  the  New  Gymnasium.  An  inge¬ 
nious  arrangement  of  decorations  sug¬ 
gested  a  scene  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
with  the  orchestra  playing  from  a  sunken 
hulk.  A  most  enjoyable  evening  wound 
up  successfully  at  2.30  a.m.  The  con¬ 
vener  in  charge  was  J.  G.  Brownlee,  Med. 
’31,  of  Toronto. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Political 
Club  before  the  Christmas  vacation  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rogers  spoke  on  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  and  guided  a  discussion  after¬ 
wards. 

*  *  *  * 

A  sergeants'  mess  has  been  organized 
in  the  C.  O.  T.  C.,  which  promises  to 
maintain  the  social  and  professional 
standards  of  that  historic  institution. 

*  *  *  * 

On  November  29  the  Dramatic  Guild — 
the  undergraduate  dramatic  society — 
presented  three  witty  one-act  comedies. 

*  *  *  * 

A  wide  range  of  excellent  musical  tal¬ 
ent  among  the  undergraduates  has  been 
disclosed  by  the  Sunday  evening  musi- 
cales  held  each  week  at  Ban  Righ  Hall. 
Students  are  assisted  by  musical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff. 

*  *  *  * 

On  December  1  the  women's  debating 
team  was  defeated  by  Varsity  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin  at  Queen’s.  The  subject  was 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  empire  policies. 

*  *  *  * 

On  November  28  Professor  Mackin¬ 
tosh  addressed  the  Commerce  Club  on  the 
economic  depression  in  the  West,  analyz¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  situation  there  and  relat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  world-wide  economic  slump. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Hamilton  Club  held  their  first 
dance  at  the  end  of  November. 


Under  the  editorship  of  E.  A.  Larkin, 
Med.  '33,  of  Kingston,  N.Y.,  the  medical 
page  in  the  Journal  now  provides  reading 
matter  of  professional  value  as  well  as  of 
personal  interest. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Athletic  Union,  Ontario  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  was  given  permission 
to  enter  a  team  in  the  annual  harrier 

meet-  *  *  *  * 

On  St.  Andrew's  eve  the  Scottish  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  gathered  at  the 
Union  under  the  aegis  of  the  Warden, 
Captain  Macdonald,  himself  a  highlander, 
to  celebrate  in  the  traditional  manner. 
The  guests  of  honour  were  the  Vice-Prin¬ 
cipal,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonell,  Colonel 
Stewart,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Austin. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Jack  Stevenson,  Arts  '33,  son  of 
the  ex-Warden  of  the  Union,  addressed 
the  Natural  History  Club  in  December, 
speaking  on  marine  life,  particularly  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  England,  where 
he  had  conducted  research  before  coming 
to  Queen’s.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 

by  lantern  slides. 

*  *  *  * 

On  December  4  the  English  Club  de¬ 
lighted  a  large  crowd  with  a  witty  and 
entertaining  version  of  an  amusing  me¬ 
diaeval  play,  brought  up  to  date  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roy  and  his  assistants. 

*  *  *  * 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Math 
and  Physics  Club  was  addressed  by  the 
Principal,  who  developed  most  instruc¬ 
tively  the  distinction  between  the  quanti¬ 
tative  and  qualitative  methods  of  study, 
the  former  being  most  happily  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
studies. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  John  Orr  most  interestingly  outlined 
the  progress  of  Medicine  in  the  past  sev¬ 
enty  years  at  an  address  in  December  to 
the  Meds  sophomores. 
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Messrs.  Bell  and  Juvet  won  the  first  of 
the  ten-dollar  prizes  for  debating  under 
the  Thorburn  scholarship  in  December. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  14  several  Ban  Righ  stu¬ 
dents  presented  the  trial  scene  from  Pick- 
zvick  Papers  before  the  Levana  Society. 

*  *  *  * 

The  R.  C.  A.  F.  offers  several  appoint¬ 
ments  as  provisional  pilot  officer  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Science  Faculty  who  will  be 
enabled  to  train  for  pilot  certificates  this 
summer.  There  will  also  be  regular  com¬ 
missions  opened  to  graduates  in  that  fac¬ 
ulty,  preference  being  given  to  members 
of  the  C.  O.  T.  C.  A  staff  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  visited  the  University  in  this 
connection  in  January. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  English 
Club  in  the  new  term  Principal  Fyfe 
read  a  paper  on  George  Meredith,  from 
whom  we  could  best  study  what  comedy 
is.  In  this  regard  he  exceeds  any  other 
writer  in  the  world. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  Reed  addressed  the  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  shortly  after  the  new  year  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  paper  on  evaluating  the  evidence  of 
the  origin  of  life.  It  was  philosophical 
rather  than  purely  chemical  and  stirred 
much  thought  and  interest.  He  stated 
that  at  present  science  cannot  accept  a 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  of  life. 
*  *  *  * 

The  cafeteria  at  the  Students’  Memo¬ 
rial  Union  has  opened  to  co-eds  accom¬ 
panied  by  escorts  for  supper  between  10 
and  10.45  p.m. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  17  the  Aesculapian  Society 
held  their  annual  dinner  with  Dr.  Hon. 
J.  M.  Robb,  Ontario  Minister  of  Health, 
as  guest  of  honour.  In  his  interesting 
and  instructive  address  he  particularly 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  preventive  medicine  than  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  given  it  in  this  country.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fyfe  succinctly  pointed  out  the  pe¬ 
culiar  need  for  doctors  to  be  conscien¬ 
tious  and  industrious  in  their  work  while 
still  undergraduates.  Dean  Etherington 
also  spoke,  wittily  and  with  sound  advice, 
The  short  toast-list  made  it  possible  for 


the  speakers  to  say  what  they  wished  with 
greater  freedom  and  with  greater  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  repleted  diners 
than  is  often  the  case. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  21  and  January  23  Ban 
Righ  Hall  took  on  a  piratical  appearance 
with  its  clever  decorations  celebrating  the 

two  annual  evenings  of  terpsichorean 

jollity.  These  two  formal  dances  exceed¬ 
ed  the  fondest  hopes,  and  fluttering  hearts 
and  tired  feet  closed  these  popular  par¬ 
ties.  Miss  Dora  Snell,  Arts  ’31,  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que.,  was  convener  in 
charge. 

*  *  -ifi  * 

Rev.  G.  Stanley  Russell,  of  Deer  Park 
United  Church,  Toronto,  addressed  the 
Theological  annual  dinner  on  January  20. 
He  set  before  the  prospective  pastors  a 
broad,  humane,  and  scholarly  ideal  of 
pastoral  life,  calling  upon  them  not  to  be 
too  narrow  in  their  view  when  struggling 
with  the  immediate  troubles  of  congre¬ 
gational  life.  Principal  Kent  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Micklem  were  also  popular  and 
witty  speakers  of  the  evening. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Baker,  Arts  ’32,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  spoke  to  the  Natural  History 
Club  at  their  first  January  meeting  on  the 
experience  and  results  in  banding  birds 
at  Kingston,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
and  graphing  their  lines  of  seasonal 
flight. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  annual  Levana  dinner  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22  Principal  Fyfe  stressed  the  value 
of  extracurricular  activities,  and  illus¬ 
trated  his  remarks  most  interestingly 
from  the  history  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
Girls’  School.  Miss  Edith  Ashcroft,  Arts 
’31,  of  Kingston,  was  convener  in  charge 
of  a  most  successful  evening. 

He  *  *  * 

An  Osier  club  was  finally  organized  at 
the  University  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  new  term.  The  Club, 
which  is  modelled  on  the  lines  of  simi¬ 
lar  undergraduate  medical  societies  in 
other  universities,  devotes  its  time  to 
scientific  matters  in  relation  to  medicine, 
and  stimulates  the  widest  scientific  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  prospective  doctors. 
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During  January  an  exhibition  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  art  was  held  at  the 
University  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Art  Association  assisted  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation.  It  was  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  present  tendencies,  showing 
affinities  both  to  European  and  Canadian 
movements. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Arts  Society  on 
January  13  Dean  Matheson  addressed  the 
students  on  student  self-government.  He 
stressed  the  necessity  of  strict  constitu¬ 
tional  procedure  and  of  close  interest  by 
all  students  to  demand  that  the  student 


executives  do  not  exceed  their  rights.  He 
noted  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  pro¬ 
test  over  the  fact  that  the  Students’  Coun¬ 
cil  has  been  abolished  unconstitutionally 
by  the  present  A.  M.  S.  executive.  This 
betrayed  an  unhealthy  lack  of  interest. 
Only  by  close  co-operation  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  executives  can  the  staff, 
who  are  responsible  to  the  public  for  stu¬ 
dent  behaviour,  leave  students  free  to 
govern  themselves  in  their  own  field. 
He  had  always,  as  undergraduate  and 
Dean,  been  an  upholder  of  the  fine  tradi¬ 
tion  usually  maintained  in  this  matter  at 
Queen’s. 


ATHLETICS 

By  A.  J.  E.  Child,  Sporfs  Editor 


Hockey 


AFTER  getting  off  to  an  unimpres¬ 
sive  start  by  losing  the  opening 
game  to  Belleville,  the  only  other  team 
in  the  group,  Queen’s  Senior  “B“  team 
is  now  sitting  in  a  commanding  position 
with  two  victories  against  the  first  one  of 
Belleville. 

In  the  second  game,  which  was  played 
in  Kingston,  Queen’s  set  a  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous  pace  which  caused  the  green  light  to 
flash  three  times  to  Belleville’s  lone  tally. 
With  Gib  McKelvey  on  the  forward  line 
this  year,  the  Tricolour  combined  to  out- 
skate  and  out-play  the  Belleville  team  all 
the  way.  With  Bob  Lee  and  Barney 
Reist  teaming  up  with  McKelvey,  the  for¬ 
ward  line  invaded  the  enemy  territory 
time  and  again,  only  the  brilliant  work 
of  Jeffrey  saving  more  counters.  That 
famous  defence  pair, “Spud”  Murphy  and 
“Mac”  Squires,  fulfilled  all  expectations 
by  upsetting  everything  that  came  their 
way.  Murphy  was  probably  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  the  game,  since  he  con¬ 
tinually  worried  the  Belleville  defence, 
scoring  one  goal  and  one  assist.  Mulvil- 
hill  scored  the  one  counter  for  his  team 
and  “Bouncer”  Holway,  formerly  of 
Kingston  Intermediates,  made  his  pres¬ 
ence  felt  all  night. 


The  first  period  was  a  display  of  fast 
and  brilliant  hockey,  the  stellar  work  of 
Benny  Morris  and  Jeffrey  preventing  any 
scoring.  The  play  became  mixed  up  in 
the  second,  but  remained  scoreless  until 
three  minutes  to  go  when  Lee  took  a  pass 
from  Murphy  and  drove  the  rubber  past 
Jeffrey.  Shortly  after  the  last  period  be¬ 
gan,  Murphy  stick-handled  his  way 
through  the  opposing  team  and  shot  an¬ 
other  in  from  close  quarters.  Thus,  en¬ 
couraged,  Queen’s  forwards  tore  into  the 
Ouinte  defence  and  MacDowell  regis¬ 
tered  on  a  pass  from  Patterson.  Belle¬ 
ville  shot  four  men  into  the  attack  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  stage  a  scoring  rally, 
but,  although  Mulvilhill  put  one  past  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  locals  held  them  scoreless  for  the 
rest  of  the  game. 

Taking  a  perfect  pass  from  Bob  Lee 
in  nine  minutes  of  overtime  “Spud”  Mur¬ 
phy  sent  in  the  goal  that  spelled  defeat 
and  impending  elimination  to  the  Belle¬ 
ville  “B”  team  in  the  third  game  of  the 
series.  Throughout,  the  going  was  rough 
and  speedy,  leaving  two  very  tired  teams 
after  it  was  all  over.  The  first  two  goals 
were  both  scored  in  the  first  period  and 
from  then  on  it  was  the  kind  of  a  game 
that  puts  the  goal  tenders’  names  in  the 
paper.  Smith  of  Belleville  opened  the 
going  with  a  tally  in  three  minutes,  only 
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to  have  MacDowell  even  the  score  shortly 
afterwards.  There  was  little  individual 
endeavour  in  this  game,  the  forwards 
sticking  close  together  and  watching 
their  checking,  with  the  defence  men 
playing  a  stone-wall  game  throughout. 
Taking  the  credit  for  two  assists,  Mur¬ 
phy  was  again  the  most  effective  man  on 
the  ice,  with  Benny  Morris  running  a 
close  second  for  honours.  Holway  was 
perhaps  the  best  man  for  Belleville. 

Coach  Elmer’s  Intermediates  and 
Thirds  have  made  unimpressive  show¬ 
ings  to  date,  both  facing  virtual  elimina¬ 
tion  in  their  respective  groups.  The  Sec¬ 
onds  have  failed  to  win  a  game  as  yet,  al¬ 
though  the  Juniors  should  place  second, 
Kingston  taking  the  leadership. 

Basketball 

Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  such 

famous  men  as  Ike  Sutton  and 
Herb  Dickey,  this  year’s  cage  squad  are 
failing  to  uphold  the  record  of  the  1930 
champions. 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  season  at 
Montreal,  the  Kingston  basketeers  came 
out  on  the  short  end  of  a  31-20  score.  The 
McGill  men  started  the  game  with  a  be¬ 
wildering  first-period  attack  and  piled  up 
a  score  which  the  Tricolour  were  unable 
to  surmount.  Although  displaying  plenty 
of  individual  ability,  the  Queen’s  team 
failed  to  achieve  that  combination  which 
wins  any  kind  of  game.  The  Tricolour 
were  also  at  a  loss  in  their  long-distance 
shooting,  and  the  forwards  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  work  into  close  quarter  for 
open  shots. 

For  Queens,  Don  Bews  on  the  rear 
guard  was  the  outstanding  performer, 
scoring  the  first  two  baskets  and  inter¬ 
cepting  numerous  McGill  plays.  Cap¬ 
tain  Harry  MacLaughlin  led  a  fierce  sec¬ 
ond-period  rally  which  was  too  late  to  be 
effectual,  and  Megill,  a  Science  freshman, 
took  the  local  scoring  honours  with  six 
points.  Faulkner  was  the  McGill  scoring 
ace,  netting  a  total  of  14  points,  but  Don 
Young,  noted  rugby  quarter,  was  perhaps 
the  most  effective  man  on  the  floor,  being 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  every  play. 


Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing 


WITH  two  weeks  to  go  to  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Assault-at-Arms,  which 
takes  place  in  Toronto  on  February  20. 
and  21,  the  boxers  and  wrestlers  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  harder  than  any  other  ath¬ 
letes  in  the  University.  Several  hours  in 
the  gym  every  day,  road  work,  and  spe¬ 
cial  diets  are  all  needed  to  round  into 
shape  the  Tricolour  bid  for  championship 
honours. 


BOB  SERIGHT 


The  first  B.  &  W.  meet  of  the  year 
took  place  in  Guelph,  against  the  mitt- 
and-mat  men  of  the  Ontario  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College.  Bob  Seright,  twice  Intercol¬ 
legiate  champion  in  the  featherweight 
boxing  division,  knocked  his  opponent 
out,  as  did  Merve  Peever,  of  second-year 
Meds,  also  an  Intercollegiate  titleholder 
and  considered  the  best  lightweight  possi¬ 
bility  in  Canada.  One  of  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  championship  that  Coach 
Jack  Jarvis  has  yet  had  is  How  Hamlin, 
star  middle  wing,  who  won  the  light- 
heavyweight  bout  in  one  of  the  hardest 
hitting  contests  ever  staged  in  Guelph. 
Jimmy  Houghton,  the  best  flyweight 
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wrestler  Queen’s  has  ever  had  and  who 
has  been  dogged  by  illness  and  ineligibil¬ 
ity  for  the  last  two  years,  won  his  bout 
handily.  Jim  Campbell,  a  promising 
lightweight,  also  tossed  his  opponent  into 
submission. 

In  the  return  bout  Guelph  brought 
down  fifteen  men,  nine  of  whom  lost  to 
Queen’s,  two  secured  a  draw,  and  four 
had  their  mitts  raised  in  the  air.  Art 
Bayne,  last  year’s  Intercollegiate  middle¬ 
weight  champion,  who  is  now  ineligible, 
won  a  close  decision,  but  Bob  Seright  and 
Bill  Valiant  both  scored  K.O.’s.  Merve 


MERVE  PEEVER 


Boxing 

112  lbs. — Baker 
118  lbs. — Seright 
126  lbs. — Thomas 
135  lbs.— Wilson 
147  lbs. — Peever 
160  lbs. — Jolliffe 
175  lbs. — Hamlin 
Heavy  —  Urquhart 


Wrestling 

112  lbs. — Houghton 
118  lbs. — Bateman 
126  lbs. — Bacal 
134  lbs. — Campbell 
145  lbs. — W.  Hosking 
158  lbs. — Connors 
175  lbs. — H.  Hosking 
Heavy  —  Miller 


Baker  is  a  Science  sophomore  and  a 
real  find,  who  lacks  nothing  but  experi¬ 
ence.  Interfaculty  champion  last  year, 
Thomas  should  do  well  in  the  bantam¬ 
weight  class.  Abe  Wilson  was  Queen’s 
Intercollegiate  representative  last  year. 
After  a  year’s  absence,  Fred  Jolliffe,  for¬ 
mer  Intercollegiate  champion,  should 
have  no  trouble  in  carrying  off  the  mid¬ 
dleweight  title.  Urquhart  is  a  rugged 
battler  from  Eastern  Ontario,  who  has 
done  good  work  in  past  Interfaculty  con¬ 
tests. 

In  the  118-lb.  wrestling  class  Harry 
Bateman  showed  his  stuff  by  defeating 
the  renowned  “Shorty”  Taylor,  of 
O.  A.  C.  Bacal  is  a  promising  freshman, 
and  Jim  Campbell  completes  his  fourth 
year  in  the  grappling  game  this  spring. 
Bill  Hosking,  another  final-year  Science 
man,  has  science  plus,  as  demonstrated 
by  his  twice  securing  a  draw  against 
La  Pointe,  of  Guelph,  an  Ontario  cham¬ 
pion.  In  the  158-lb.  division  Earl  Con¬ 
nors  is  another  of  the  host  of  athletes 
belonging  to  Med.  ’35.  No  more  need  be 
said  of  Henry  Hosking  and  Ralph  Miller 
than  that  they  are  both  last  year’s  title- 
holders. 


Peever  pulled  the  sensational  when  he 
met  two  successive  opponents  and  sent 
both  to  the  canvas  for  the  long  count. 
This  young  chap  from  Renfrew  certainly 
packs  a  wicked  punch !  His  record  to 
date  is  18  knock-outs  in  19  fights.  How 
Hamlin  secured  another  victory  in  a 
fierce  battle  that  resembled  a  miniature 
Donnybrook. 

While  nothing  official  is  yet  available, 
the  best  information  places  the  following 
men  as  the  tentative  line-up  for  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  team: 


Swimming 


ALTHOUGH  Queen’s  is  now  equip¬ 
ped  with  one  of  the  finest  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving  pools  in  Canada  she  has 
not  at  present  a  swimming  team  to  take 
part  in  Intercollegiate  aquatic  events. 
Nevertheless  the  Toronto  and  McGill 
teams  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  hold 
this  year’s  swimming  meet  at  Queen’s, 
and  this  will  take  place  on  February  27, 
marking  the  official  opening  of  the  new 
tank. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 
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Hamilton 

HERE  is  to  be  an  alumni  banquet  in 
Hamilton  on  March  6  at  which 
Principal  Fyfe  will  be  guest  speaker.  This 
is  the  first  large  gathering  of  Hamilton 
alumni  in  some  little  time,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  is  desirous  that  all  alum¬ 
ni  in  Hamilton  and  vicinity  be  present. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  George  S.  Otto, 
M.A.,  22  Grosvenor  Ave.  S.,  Hamilton. 

Montreal 

N  the  evening  of  January  30,  one 
hundred  and  eight  Queen’s  alumni 
gathered  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Mont¬ 
real,  for  their  annual  Dinner-Dance.  The 
president,  Mr.  R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll, 
Sc.  C4,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  dinner. 

The  guest  of  honour  and  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  the  honorary  president 
of  the  branch,  Prof.  D.  A.  McArthur, 
F.R.S.C.,  Arts  ’07,  head  of  the  history 
department  at  the  University,  who  spoke 
on  “Self-Reliance.”  It  was  a  splendid 
talk  and  held  great  interest. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  a  further 
gathering  on  March  20  when  Principal 
Fyfe  will  be  present.  This  will  be  the 
Principal’s  first  formal  visit  to  the  Mont¬ 
real  Alumni.  Secretary-Treasurer:  L.  R. 
C.  McAteer,  B.Sc.,  Room  704,  New 
Birks  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Niagara  Falls 

THE  alumni  in  the  Niagara  Falls  area 
are  again  reminded  of  the  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Falls  on  March  7,  at  which 
Principal  Fyfe  will  be  guest  of  honour. 
A  full  turn-out  is  hoped  for.  Secretary- 
Treasurer:  Nelson  C.  Cooper,  B.Sc.,  1130 
Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Ottawa 

N  Friday,  January  23,  about  375 
alumni  of  Queen’s  from  Ottawa 
and  the  surrounding  district  warmly 
greeted  Principal  Fyfe  at  their  annual 
dinner-dance  in  the  Chateau  Laurier. 


This  was  the  Principal’s  first  formal  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  Queen’s  function  since  his 
inauguration,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  evening’s  gathering  were  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

Dr.  Fyfe  in  his  response  to  the  toast 
to  the  University  spoke  of  the  warmth  of 
his  reception,  humorously  comparing  it 
to  the  Canadian  climate  and  declaring 
that  it  compensated  for  the  temperature 
of  the  Dominion  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Referring  to  remarks  of  previous 
speakers  respecting  Queen’s  the  Principal 
declared  that  he  felt  that  the  graduates 
knew  more  about  the  college  than  he  did 
— he  was  only  learning  the  duties  of  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Dr.  Fyfe  declared  that  he  had  found 
Queen’s  vigorous,  well  equipped,  and  out¬ 
standingly  co-operative  in  spirit.  Com¬ 
ing  to  the  various  faculties,  Dr.  Fyfe 
dealt  with  each  in  turn,  asserting  that 
Medicine  was  small  but  modern  in  its 
equipment  and  outlook.  Science  was 
larger  and  well  housed.  In  many  univer¬ 
sities  there  was  a  danger  that  the  outlook 
of  the  students  in  some  faculties  would 
tend  to  the  purely  professional,  but  that 
did  not  obtain  at  Queen’s.  It  was  not 
the  function  of  a  university  to  train  men. 
Its  duty  was  to  teach  them  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  understanding.  It  was 
not  enough  that  a  university  training  en¬ 
abled  students  to  go  out  and  obtain  a 
larger  salary  than  they  otherwise  would 
obtain,  but  to  awaken  them  to  enthusiasm 
for  literature,  pure  science,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  In  Queen’s,  Arts  was  a  little 
jealous  of  Science,  because  of  the  latter’s 
beautiful  buildings,  but  Science  needed 
buildings  commodious  and  adequate, 
whereas  one  could  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  without  such  exten¬ 
sive  equipment.  The  speaker  hoped  that 
better  things  in  the  way  of  buildings  were 
in  store  for  Arts  in  Queen’s. 

Discussing  theology  at  the  University 
Dr.  Fyfe  stated  that  the  trend  of  philoso- 
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phy  was  nowadays  towards  the  scientific 
side  and  there  was  danger  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  view  of  life.  But  Queen’s  was  still 
a  religious  foundation.  It  was  growing 
in  many  ways  but  also  spiritually. 

The  Principal  spoke  of  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  University  and  hoped  that 
the  duties  of  a  Principal  would  not  be 
confined  to  raising  money  and  that  the 
day  of  pious  benefactors  was  not  yet 
over.  The  great  factor  in  Queen’s  was 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation 
among  its  students  and  its  graduates.  Dr. 
Fyfe  concluded  with  a  warm  expression 
of  thanks  for  his  reception  and  the  many 
kind  things  said  about  him  since  his  com¬ 
ing  to  Canada. 

This  toast  to  the  University  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bell,  Arts  ’64,  old¬ 
est  living  graduate  of  Queen’s,  who  spoke 
of  the  long  struggle  after  1839;  and  by 
Miss  Jean  Reid,  Arts  ’30,  one  of  the 
youngest  graduates,  who  referred  to  the 
continuing  democratic  traditions  and 
close  contact  between  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Bolton,  Arts  ’03,  Sc.  ’06,  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  to  sister  universities,  to 
which  Mr.  B.  J.  Roberts  replied  for  To¬ 
ronto,  Mr.  P.  D.  Wilson  for  McGill, 
Professor  Julien  for  Ottawa,  and  Rev. 
Father  Doran  for  St.  Patrick’s. 

The  dance  which  followed  was  held  in 
the  ball-room  of  the  hotel  and  was  a 
great  success.  During  the  dinner  a  num¬ 
ber  of  University  songs  were  led  by  Dr. 
C.  V.  Williams,  Med.  T2. 

Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  T5,  president 
of  the  Ottawa  Alumni,  presided  at  the 
dinner  as  toastmaster,  and  the  executive 
of  the  Ottawa  branch  who  arranged  this 
most  successful  evening  are  as  follows: 
Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  honorary  president ; 
A.  E.  MacRae,  president;  W.  H.  Losee, 
Sc.  T2,  first  vice-president;  W.  H.  Nor- 
rish,  Sc.  T2,  second  vice-president;  Dr. 
W.  W.  MacKay,  Med.  T 6,  third  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Watson  Sellar  (Gwen 
Gauley),  Arts  ’20,  fourth  vice-president; 
E.  M.  Patton,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  T.  E.  Warren,  Arts  ’23, 
Sc.  ’25,  assistant  secretary;  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  Sc.  ’00,  Miss  Dorothy  Shannon, 


Arts  ’25,  Miss  Vivien  White,  Arts  ’26. 
Dr.  Hugh  Laidlaw,  Arts  ’00,  Med.  ’03, 
J.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  T5,  and  L.  G.  Keill, 
Arts  C4,  committee. 

Sudburij  --  Copper  Cliff 

THE  Sudbury-Copper  Cliff  branch  of 
the  Alumni  Association  is  holding  a 
dinner  on  March  21,  at  which  Colonel  A. 
Macphail  of  the  Civil  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  at  the  University  will  be  the 
speaker.  It  is  hoped  that  all  alumni  in 
the  Sudbury  district  will  do  their  best  to 
attend  this  initial  gathering  of  the  branch. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Berna  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  365  John  Street,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Toronto 

THE  Toronto  alumnae  are  arranging 
a  Theatre  Night,  to  take  place  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  2,  1931.  The  play,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Maurice  Colbourne  and  Barry 
Jones,  will  be  “The  Mask  and  the  Face,” 
a  comedy  by  C.  B.  Fernald.  Prices  range 
from  $1  to  $2.50,  and  the  proceeds  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  Marty  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Toronto  alumni  are  holding  a 
smoker  on  February  28,  at  which  branch 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elect¬ 
ed. 

*  *  *  * 

On  April  7  the  Toronto  alumni,  men 
and  women,  will  meet  in  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  at  a  dinner  at  which  Principal  Fyfe 
will  be  speaker  of  the  evening.  All 
alumni  in  Toronto  and  vicinity  are  urged 
to  keep  this  important  Queen’s  gathering 
definitely  in  mind. 

Windsor--  Detroit 

RINCIPAL  FYFE  is  to  speak  to  the 
alumni  of  the  Windsor-Detroit  dis¬ 
trict  in  Windsor  on  Marth  5.  All  alumni 
in  this  area  are  invited  to  be  present  if  at 
all  possible.  Secretary-Treasurer:  Jessie 
D.  Fraser,  B.A.,  139  Kildare  Road,Walk- 
erville,  Ont. 
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Births 

Armstrong — On  January  12,  at  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Hospital,  Toronto,  to  H.  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  and  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong  (Helen  Loyst),  Arts  ’25,  of  207  Clen- 
denan  Ave.,  a  daughter. 

Carson — In  Kingston,  on  January  19,  to 
George  E.  Carson,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  and 
Mrs.  Carson,  a  daughter. 

Hall — At  Napanee,  Ont.,  on  January  20, 
to  Duane  B.  Hall,  Med.  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Hall 
(Jessie  E.  Dibb),  a  son. 

Meikle — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital 
on  November  6,  to  A.  U.  Meikle,  Sc.  ’12,  and 
Mrs.  Meikle,  a  son. 

Rutledge — In  Toronto,  on  February  3, 
1931,  to  John  R.  Rutledge,  Arts  ’22,  and 
Mrs.  Rutledge,  a  son  (William  John). 

Sproule — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital  on 
January  13,  to  F.  A.  Sproule,  Sc.  ’21,  and 
Mrs.  Sproule,  a  daughter. 

Stewart — At  Ridgeway,  Ont.,  on  October 
19,  to  G.  R.  Stewart,  Med.  ’18,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart,  a  son  (Neil  Rutherford). 

Whillans — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital 
on  January  11,  to  T.  0.  Whillans,  Sc.  ’17, 
and  Mrs.  Whillans,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Barton-McConnell — At  Finch,  Ont.,  Leila 
McConnell,  Arts  ’30,  to  E.  A.  Barton,  Sc. 
’30.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  reside  at  Garden- 
vale,  Que. 

Cook — In  June,  1930,  Iva  Margaret  Neill, 
of  Waterloo,  Que.,  vice-principal  of  Macdon¬ 
ald  College  High  School,  to  Harold  Sterling 
Cook,  Arts  ’23. 

Drimmie-Yule — On  December  24,  in  St. 
John’s  Cathedral,  Saskatoon,  Gladys  Alice 
Yule,  Arts  ’13,  of  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  to 
Charles  David  Drimmie,  Arts  T3,  principal 
of  Prince  Albert  Collegiate.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drimmie  reside  at  100  21st  Street  West. 

Fitzpatrick  —  At  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Outremont,  Que.,  on  Saturday,  September 
6,  Stella  Gleason  Walsh,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  E.  Walsh,  St.  Catherine 
Road,  Outremont,  to  W.  Stanton  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Med.  ’26,  of  Peterboro,  Ont.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Brockville, 
Ont. 

Gray — On  January  1  at  Smith’s  Falls, 
Ont.,  Geraldine  Margaret  Currie,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Currie,  of  Smith’s 
Falls,  to  Hugh  B.  Gray,  Arts  ’30  (Com.), 
of  Montreal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  reside  at 
3639  Ste.  Famille  Street,  Montreal. 

Newman-Munro — At  Gananoque,  Ont.,  on 
June  16,  Gladys  Rebecca  Munro,  Arts  ’28, 


daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  .S.  Munro,  of 
Gananoque,  to  W.  Horace  Newman,  Med. 
’30,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Newman, 
Lindsay,  Ont. 

Thompson — At  Trinity  Church,  Concord, 
Mass.,  Esther  Elizabeth  Behner,  of  Boston, 
to  W.  A.  Thompson,  Med.  ’29,  of'  Waverley, 
Mass.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Deaths 

Bell — In  New  York  City,  on  Janaury  6, 
the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  Fred  McKelvey 
Bell,  youngest  son  of  the  late  W.  P.  Bell 
and  Mrs.  Bell,  of  Kingston,  and  brother  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bell  of  Hamilton.  Dr.  Bell  was 
born  in  Kingston  in  1878,  attended  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  and  studied  medicine  at 
Queen’s,  gaining  the  Dr.  Hayunga  Univer¬ 
sity  Prize  in  Medicine  in  1901,  and  gradu¬ 
ating  M.D.,  C.M.  in  1903. 

Cockburn — On  November  5,  after  a  brief 
illness,  the  death  occurred  at  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Ont.,  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Cockburn.  Gordon 
Laurence  Cockburn  was  born  at  Sturgeon 
F'alls  forty-five  years  ago,  and  entered 
Queen’s  Medical  Faculty  from  the  high 
school  in  1902.  He  graduated  four  years 
later  and  first  opened  a  practice  in  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  later  returning  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  became  a  prominent  and 
popular  physician.  He  enlisted  in  the  97th 
battalion  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  going 
overseas  in  the  first  contingent.  On  his 
return  in  1918  he  resumed  his  practice.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother,  five  brothers,  and 
two  sisters. 

Cross — In  the  Toronto  General  Hospital, 
on  the  evening  of  January  24,  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  of  Delbert  Milton  Cross,  after  a 
skiing  accident  on  January  17  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Summit  Golf  Club  at  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  .  Mr.  Cross,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Cross  of  Listowel,  Ont.,  was  a 
Science  graduate  of  Queen’s  in  1924.  For 
two  years  after  graduation  he  worked  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.  at  West  Lynn, 
Mass.  Returning  to  Toronto  in  August, 
1927,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Canadian  and  General 
Finance  Co.,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
sudden  and  tragic  death. 

Galligan — On  January  16,  in  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  after  a  major  operation 
on  January  13,  the  death  occurred  of  Dr. 
T.  D.  Galligan  of  Eganville.  Graduating 
M.D.,  C.M.  from  Queen’s  in  1886,  Dr.  Galli¬ 
gan  first  practised  at  Dacre  and  later  moved 
to  Renfrew,  where  during  the  past  thirty- 
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four  years  he  became  one  of  the  best  known 
physicians  of  the  county. 

Gillespie — On  November  28,  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  suddenly  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Gillespie,  a 
leading  physician  of  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta. 
James  Johnston  Gillespie  was  born  in  Mor- 
risburg,  Ont.,  in  1878,  the  son  of  James  G. 
Gillespie,  a  mason  of  that  town.  He  passed 
through  Morrisburg  Collegiate  and  later  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s.  He  graduated  M.D.,  C.M., 
in  1904,  and  after  a  year’s  internship  went 
to  Alberta.  He  early  became  prominent 
throughout  the  Pincher  Creek  district,  and 
his  death  will  be  a  notable  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Hay — Very  suddenly  on  January  12, 
while  on  a  visit  in  Brandon,  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  of  Arthur  George  Hay,  district  reg¬ 
istrar  of  Virden,  Man.  Mr.  Hay,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  M.A.  from  Queen’s  in  1890,  was  bom 
in  Paisley,  Ont.,  in  1862,  his  father  being 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  his  mother  of  Can¬ 
ada.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  home 
farm  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Bruce 
County  and  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  After  graduation  he  went  to  Winni¬ 
peg,  but  when  in  1893  he  was  called  to  the 
Manitoba  bar  he  immediately  moved  to  Kil- 
larney,  Man.,  where  he  established  a  law 
practice.  For  the  past  eleven  years  Mr. 
Hay  had  lived  in  Virden,  where  he  has  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  many  of  the  activities 
of  the  town  and  community,  being  president 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  president  of  the 
Golf  Club,  president  and  later  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  a  son. 

Shortt — On  January  14,  at  his  late  resi¬ 
dence  in  Ottawa  the  death  occurred  of  Dr. 
Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  after  an  illness  which 
had  become  serious  during  the  past  three 
months.  Born  near  London,  Ont.,  in  1859, 
he  came  to  Queen’s  to  be  under  Principal 
Grant,  and  graduated  brilliantly  in  1883.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow  universities,  being  a  medallist  in  all 
three  institutions.  His  .  first  teaching  expe¬ 
rience  in  Queen’s  was  in  the  Science  sum¬ 
mer  school,  but  a  temporary  tenure  of  the 
new  lectureship  in  political  economy  indi¬ 
cated  this  as  his  life  work,  and  from  1889  to 
1908  he  was  professor  of  that  subject  and 
the  leading  Canadian  in  that  field.  His 
work  in  regard  to  banking,  taxation,  and 
labour  relations  not  only  trained  a  band  of 
distinguished  students  but  affected  national 
policy  in  these  matters.  In  1908  he  became 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  at  Ottawa,  and 
in  1918  became  first  chairman  of  the  board 
of  historical  publications  in  the  Dominion 
Archives.  Already  an  historian  of  repute, 
he  organized  a  vast  amount  of  material, 
much  of  it  now  published  and  some  of  it 
already  developed  into  literary  form.  For 
four  years  he  has  been  Canadian  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  economic  commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  Queen’s  loses 


one  of  her  most  distinguished  graduates  and 
the  nation  a  great  Canadian  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Shortt.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Smith  Shortt,  Med.  ’84, 
his  son,  Dr.  George  Shortt,  Arts  ’15,  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Roger  Clarke,  Arts  ’09, 
and  Miss  M.  Lorraine  Shortt,  Arts  ’20.  An 
appreciation  of  his  career  appeared  in  the 
“Review”  of  October,  1928,  under  the  name 
of  Senator  Haydon,  Arts  ’93,  one  of  Dr. 
Shortt’s  many  distinguished  students. 

Wilson — On  January  16  the  death  occur¬ 
red  at  his  home,  628  East  12th  Avenue,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Wilson  after 
an  illnes  of  four  months.  Dr.  Wilson  gradu¬ 
ated  M.D.  in  1895  from  the  Hospital  College 
of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  in 
1900  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  C.M.  from 
Queen’s.  Thirty-four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  chief  medical  officer  for  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Dr.  Belle  H.  Wilson; 
two  sons,  Dr.  R.  H.  Wilson,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
and  Dr.  P.  M.  Wilson,  Britannia  Beach, 
B.C.;  and  a  daughter,  Miss  M.  L.  Wilson, 
B.A.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Notes 

1880-1889 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Arts  ’88,  has  won  a  reputa¬ 
tion  extending  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
state  as  municipal  judge  in  District  13,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  He  is  a  native  of  Smith’s 
Falls  and  attended  Queen’s  for  two  years 
in  Arts,  being  a  student  leader  and  one  of 
the  most  energetic  undergraduates  of  his 
time. 

Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement,  Arts  ’88,  profes¬ 
sor  of  biology,  curator  of  the  university  mu¬ 
seum  and  director  of  the  summer  school,  on 
January  29  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day.  He  is  this  year  completing  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  as  head  of  a  department  at 
Queen’s. 

Rev.  John  McKinnon,  Arts  ’86,  Theol.  ’89, 
who  has  been  retired  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  for  the  past  seven  years,  lives  at 
Chesley,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Reddon,  Arts  ’89,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Success,  Sask.  He  had 
formerly  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the 
ministry  in  Ontario. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Robertson  (Josephine  Hooper), 
Arts  ’85,  resides  at  4  Carlton  St.,  St.  John, 
N.B. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Shurie,  Arts  ’89  (M.D.,  Toronto), 
gave  up  his  Vancouver  practice  in  May, 
1929,  when  he  retired  to  small-farm  life  at 
Pitt  Meadows,  B.C. 

1890-1899 

Dr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  Arts  ’98,  for  some 
years  English  master  at  North  Bay  Normal 
School,  is  now  principal  of  the  normal 
school  at  Peterboro. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Boyd,  Arts  ’97,  has  taught 
for  several  years  in  Morrisburg  Collegiate, 
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where  she  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
staff. 

J.  C.  Collinson,  Arts  ’98,  K.C.,  has  been 
appointed  legislative  counsel  for  Manitoba. 

Major  James  Falkner,  Arts  ’99,  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  and  manager  of  Fru-A- 
Tives  Co.,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  since  1923. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  played  senior  foot¬ 
ball  and  hockey,  and  later  spent  fifteen 
years  in  Vancouver.  He  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  be  major  and  was  decorated  during  the 
war.  He  has  two  sons  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  has  a  third  who  will  shortly 
enter. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Gordon,  Arts  ’97,  formerly  at 
Knox  Church,  Agincourt,  Ont.,  can  now  be 
reached  at  Box  742,  Quebec,  Que. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’24, 
director  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Obser¬ 
vatory,  successfully  led  the  expedition  to 
Niuafou  or  Tin  Can  Island,  in  the  South  Pa¬ 


cific,  last  September  and  October  and  gath¬ 
ered  important  data  from  the  observations 
made  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  at  that 
time. 

G.  K.  Powell,  Arts  ’93,  has  been  retired 
from  active  work  since  1923  and  resides  in 
Toronto.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  public  school  teachers  in  Toronto 
and  in  1918  was  appointed  inspector.  He 
took  his  degree  extramurally. 

Mrs.  Annie  Taggart  (Annie  L.  Dawson), 
Arts  ’97,  lived  in  Californa  from  the  time 
of  her  marriage  until  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1928.  She  now  resides  with  her 
mother  and  sister  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  James  Wallace,  Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01, 
Med.  ’20,  at  Room  1615,  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York,  has  charge  of  collecting  the  data 
and  preparing  the  report  on  communicable 
diseases  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  His  regu- 
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lar  duties  are  as  associate  director  for  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 

1900-1909 

Dr.  A.  F.  Ash,  Med.  ’00,  is  senior  surgeon 
in  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  department 
of  the  North  Hudson  Hospital,  Weehawken, 
N.J.,  where  he  has  been  working  since  1915. 
He  had  formerly  practised  in  Bradford, 
Pa.,  and  in  New  York  City. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Arts  ’04  (M.A., 

Princeton),  is  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Lowville,  N.Y.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  and  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  until  ordination  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  six  years  ago.  He  is  au¬ 
thor  of  a  high-school  textbook  in  English 
and  of  “Diamond  Diggers  and  their  Mine.” 

Dr.  A.  E.  R.  Boak,  Arts  ’07,  for  several 
years  a  distinguished  historian  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  was  last  year  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  department  of  history  in 
that  university. 

Duncan  Brown,  Arts  ’08,  is  now  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Brown,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’07,  is 
president  of  the  Kingston  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Burke,  Med.  ’07,  is  medical  offi¬ 
cer  of  health  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

J.  W.  S.  Chappelle,  Sc.  ’04,  resides  at 
9936  112th  St.,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dr.  Lewis  Fraser,  Med.  ’08,  is  with  the 
Direccion  General  de  Salubridad,  at  Talara, 
Peru. 

E.  L.  Fuller,  Arts  ’07  (B.Paed.,  Toronto), 
has  been  inspector  of  high  schools  in  Ed¬ 
monton  for  the  past  four  years.  He  was 
formerly  inspector  of  public  schools  in  cen¬ 
tral  Alberta  for  seven  years  and  had  been 
a  teacher  since  graduation. 

Miss  Alexandra  Howson,  Arts  ’09,  has 
taught  in  Peterboro  Collegiate  for  several 
years  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  alumni  affairs. 

Senator  W.  L.  McDougald,  Med.  ’07,  is 
chairman  of  the  Beauharnois  Power  Corp. 
and  of  the  Cumulative  Investment  Founda¬ 
tion,  Ltd.  He  is  also  a  director  of  Hollinger 
Consolidated  Gold  Mines.  Until  last  year 
he  had  also  been  president  of  the  Harbour 
Commission  of  Montreal,  under  whose  su¬ 
pervision  the  fine  new  bridge  was  construct¬ 
ed,  and  until  a  few  months  ago  was  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  C.  N.  R.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House  since  1926. 

Miss  Mary  McEachran,  Arts  ’06,  F.R. 
Hist.  S.,  who  has  taught  since  graduation  in 
Ontario  and  England,  has  been  principal  of 
Madoc  High  School  since  September,  1929. 

Dr.  F.  B.  McIntosh,  Med.  ’08,  has  prac¬ 
tised  for  the  past  seven  years  at  Emerson, 
Man. 

D.  A.  MacKay,  Arts  ’00,  is  science  master 
in  Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 


M.  A.  McQueen,  Arts  ’03,  last  year  pub¬ 
lished  a  history  of  Scotch  settlement  in 
P.  E.  I.  under  the  title,  “Skye  Pioneers  and 
the  Island.” 

G.  O.  McMillan,  Arts  ’06,  B.Paed.  ’13,  has 
recently  been  appointed  principal  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  senior  science  master  and  in 
charge  of  the  science  department. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Pannell,  Med.  ’03,  practises  at 
25  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J.  He  has 
a  daughter  graduated  from  the  Horace 
Mann  School  who  is  now  attending  Queen’s. 

H.  R.  Parker,  Arts  ’08,  has  been  inspector 
of  public  schools  at  Vermilion,  Alberta,  for 
the  past  twenty-one  years. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Raitt,  Arts  ’09,  teaches 
modern  languages  at  the  Port  Arthur  Colle¬ 
giate. 

G.  C.  Reid,  Sc.  ’03,  is  chief  engineer  with 
the  Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Highways, 
at  Halifax,  N.S. 

Dr.  David  Robb,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  ’09,  prac¬ 
tises  at  217  East  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and 
is  an  enthusiastic  Queen’s  alumnus. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Ross  (Isabel  Bryson),  Arts 
’05,  has  moved  to  159  Dunvegan  Road,  To¬ 
ronto. 

G.  B.  Stewart,  Arts  ’09,  is  mathematics 
master  in  the  Glebe  Collegiate  at  Ottawa. 

C.  A.  Shaver,  Arts  ’08,  is  principal  of 
Picton  C.  I. 

J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’08,  is  resident 
engineer  on  construction  work  ,for  the  H.  E. 
P.  C.,  at  Nipigon,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Watts,  Arts  ’01,  Theol.  ’04, 
D.D.  ’26,  addressed  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Brockville  Ministerial  Association  on 
his  survey  of  rural  conditions  in  Ontario 
recently  made  for  the  Home  Mission  Board 
of  the  United  Church. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Williamson,  Arts  ’01,  Med.  ’05, 
is  attached  to  the  Department  of  Pensions 
and  National  Health  at  Canada  House,  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  London. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Yule,  Med.  ’08,  is  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Mind¬ 
ed  at  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 

1910-1919 

Dr.  I.  G.  Barber,  Arts  ’16,  (Ph.D.,  Chi¬ 
cago),  is  now  assistant  superintendent  of 
manufacturing  development  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  at  Hamilton  Station,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  j 

Miss  Irene  Benger,  Arts  ’15,  an  active 
alumnus  of  Port  Arthur,  teaches  in  Port 
Arthur  Collegiate. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bissonnette,  Arts  ’13,  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  last  November  de¬ 
livered  a  paper  to  the  Middletown  Scientific 
Association  in  that  city  on  the  “Causes  of 
Breeding  Seasons  of  Birds.” 

Clive  Burke,  Arts  ’12,  is  farming  at  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Sasic.  After  leaving  Queen’s  he 
graduated  in  agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  and  served  overseas  in  the 
R.  F.  C.  Later  he  was  field  supervisor  for 
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the  Soldiers’  Settlement  Board.  A  few 
years  ago  he  married  Miss  McKillop  of 
Winnipeg  and  bought  his  present  farm.  He 
is  keenly  interested  in  all  educational  mat¬ 
ters. 

John  Buss,  Sc.  ’19,  formerly  at  Nashua, 
N.H.,  is  now  with  the  Provincial  Paper  Ltd., 
at  74  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Murray  Cameron,  Arts  ’15,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Fort  Frances  which  has 
recently  received  the  status  of  a  vocational 
school  as  well.  His  staff  of  thirteen  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  Queen’s  graduates: 
Miss  L.  Edith  Dumin,  Arts  ’21,  A.  C.  An¬ 
derson,  Arts  ’21,  Miss  Alice  Oswald,  Arts 
’28,  and  Russell  Perkin,  Arts  ’30. 


University  Travel  Club  of  Toronto 


Seventh  Annual  European  Travel  Study  Tours 

Sailings  June  19  June  26  July  3  July  10 
SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND,  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  and  FRANCE 

(Thirty-eight  days) 

NORTH  and  SOUTH  DEVON  by  MOTOR— six  days. 

RHINE  VALLEY  and  SWITZERALAND— nine  days. 
Extensions  to  RHINE  VALLEY,  BAVARIAN  ALPS,  AUSTRIAN  TYROL 

and  NORTHERN  ITALY — two  weeks. 

SWITZERLAND,  ITALY  and  the  FRENCH  RIVIERA— three  weeks. 


A.  H.  Young,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  German,  Trinity  College. 
Laila  C.  Scott,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  German,  Trinity 
College. 

E.  A.  Dale,  M.A.,  Ox., 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  University 
College. 

Educational  Directors 


Full  information  from 

G.  H.  LUCAS,  B.A., 

Secretary, 

508  McKinnon  Building, 
Toronto. 

Tel.  ADelaide  9548. 
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Historical  Document 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA:  BEING  THE 
ABRIDGED  MEMOIRS  OF  REV.  A.  G.  MORICE. 

By  D.  L.  S. 

Father  Morice,  eminent  as  a  philologist,  historian  and 
missionary,  lives  in  these  pages  as  one  of  the  greatest  pioneer 
priests  in  the  long  history  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  This 
memoir  is  a  human  document  packed  with  first-hand  material 
of  the  greatest  historical  value.  But  above  all  it  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  record  of  a  great  man  who  knew  the  makers  of  Western 
Canada  as  friends.  $2.50. 
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F.  C.  Casselman,  Arts  ’ll,  is  this  year 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

H.  J.  Caverhill,  Arts  ’16,  has  been  moved 
from  Montreal  to  the  Toronto  office  of  Cock- 
field,  Brown  &  Co. 

Miss  Violet  E.  Cooke,  Arts  ’17,  is  on  the 
nursing  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
New  York.  She  resides  at  277  West  End 
Ave. 

D.  F.  Dewar,  Sc.  ’12,  has  for  the  past 
four  years  been  with  Curran  and  Briggs, 
contractors,  of  Toronto.  He  resides  at  2141 
Bloor  St.  W. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Filson,  Arts  ’13,  Med.  ’15,  is 
assistant  medical  director  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

N.  J.  Goebel,  Sc.  T8,  is  now  an  O.L.S. 
He  is  sales  manager  and  engineer  for  the 
Denison  Tile  Co.,  of  Windsor,  and  resides 
at  1324  Dougall  Ave. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Pilkey,  Arts  ’10,  now  resides 
at  688  McDermot  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  E.  Scott  (Marjorie  Wingard), 
Arts  ’17,  resides  at  Kindersley,  Sask. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Smith,  Med.  ’13,  has  practised 
otolaryngology  at  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  since 
1925.  He  is,  on  the  staff  of  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  of  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  Hospital. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Smith,  Med.  ’19,  last  July  re¬ 
signed  his  position  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital  to  join  the  Marcy  division  of 
the  Utica  State  Hospital,  at  Marcy,  N.Y. 

Miss  Della  M.  Stewart,  Arts  TO,  has 
moved  to  325  Cooper  St.,  Ottawa. 

J.  W.  Strader,  Arts  ’16,  has  been  mathe¬ 
matics  master  at  Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  resides  at  2 
Driveway. 

T.  K.  Waddell,  Arts  ’16,  teaches  in  the 
Glebe  Collegiate,  Ottawa.  Mrs.  Waddell  was 
Jean  Govan,  Arts  ’20. 

1920-1929 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Abernethy,  Arts  ’28,  re¬ 
sides  in  the  Windermere  Court  Apts., 
Kitchener. 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  is  with 
the  American  Blower  Corp.,  at  2539  Wood¬ 
ward  Ave.,  Detroit. 

M.  J.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’29,  formerly  at 
Seaforth,  Ont.,  now  resides  at  27  Balsam  St., 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Ralph  Barnett,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  resides 
at  907  Summit  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  W.  Bawtenheimer,  Sc.  ’28,  has  since 
last  August  been  salesman  for  the  Gypsum, 
Lime,  and  Alabastine  Co.,  of  Paris,  Ont.  His 
area  is  northern  Ontario,  and  his  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  North  Bay. 

J.  A.  Bell,  Sc.  ’24,  who  has  been  with  the 
General  Electric  since  graduation,  was 
transferred  to  the  head  office  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  General  Electric  at  Toronto  last  April 
as  auditor. 

Dr.  K.  J.  W.  Bromley,  Med.  ’29,  formerly 
at  Ottawa,  now  practises  at  283  Edmund  St., 
Sudbury,  Ont. 


Harry  Brookins,  Sc.  ’26,  now  resides  at 
Baughman  Apartments,  Irwin,  Pa. 

A.  F.  Brown,  Arts  ’27,  teaches  science  in 
Oshawa  Collegiate. 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Brown,  Arts  ’21,  has 
taught  English  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Potsdam,  N.Y.,  for  the  past  two  years. 

V.  E.  Bullock,  Arts  ’22,  has  been  science 
master  at  the  Glebe  Collegiate,  Ottawa,  for 
the  past  six  years. 

R.  D.  Bushell,  Arts  ’23,  is  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department,  Montreal  division,  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Carmichael,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’23, 
of  Albany  Medical  College,  was  promoted 
last  October  to  be  senior  fellow  in  neuro¬ 
psychiatry  and  instructor  in  neuropathol¬ 
ogy.  He  is  also  associate  neuropsychiatrist 
to  the  Albany  Hospital. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Clark,  Med.  ’24,  formerly  at 
Petrolia,  Ont.,  is  now  at  the  Ontario  Hos¬ 
pital,  999  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

H.  V.  Clarke,  Arts  ’22,  is  science  master 
in  Hamilton  Central  Collegiate. 

A.  G.  Clement,  Sc.  ’26,  is  foreign  wire  re¬ 
lations  engineer  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
at  Ottawa. 

Miss  Elsie  May  Conn,  Arts  ’26,  formerly 
in  Toronto,  can  now  be  reached  through 
Box  294,  Shelburne,  Ont. 

G.  R.  Davis,  Sc.  ’27,  is  assistant  district 
meter  and  relay  engineer  for  the  H.E.P.C. 
of  Ontario,  at  Smith’s  F’alls,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Dawson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  chief  tool 
designer  in  charge  of  machine  tool  design 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Walk- 
erville,  Ont. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Dickie  (Christine  MacDonald), 
Arts  ’24,  now  resides  in  Apt.  3,  149  Jacques- 
Cartier  St.,  St.  Johns,  Que. 

J.  M.  Douglas,  Sc.  ’24,  resides  in  Timmins, 
Ont. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Earchman  (Bessie  Rowena 
Humphries),  Arts  ’22,  is  wife  of  the  pastor 
of  Bedford  Park  United  Church,  Toronto, 
and  resides  at  19  Heather  St. 

Miss  Hazel  I.  Elcoat,  Arts  ’26,  has  taught 
for  the  past  three  years  in  Eastern  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

H.  G.  Fawcett,  Arts  ’26,  formerly  at 
Kitchener,  now  resides  at  129  Graham  Ave., 
S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

E.  A.  Fleming,  Arts  ’25,  now  teaches 
mathematics  in  Perth  Collegiate. 

Miss  Ella  E.  Gillan,  Arts  ’20,  has  taught 
mathematics  in  the  Arnprior  High  School 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Glover,  Arts  ’21,  after  practis¬ 
ing  dentistry  for  three  years  in  Brighton, 
Ont.,  came  to  Kingston  21  years  ago  and 
has  developed  a  very  successful  practice. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Grange,  Arts  ’25,  teaches 
English  and  French  in  the  collegiate  at  Nap- 
anee,  Ont. 

Miss  Charlotte  Gutteridge,  Arts  ’22,  is 
P.  T.  instructress  for  women  in  Glebe  Colle¬ 
giate,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hannah,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  Canada  from  two  years 
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postgraduate  study  in  Edinburgh,  and  has 
been  appointed  neuropathologist  for  the  On¬ 
tario  hospitals  with  headquarters  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

S.  B.  Hansuld,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  resides  at  171  Rankin 
Blvd.,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 

A.  C.  Hayes,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  at  Midland, 
Pa.,  is  now  at  634  91st  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

C.  A.  E.  Hensley,  Arts  ’24  (Com.),  who 
teaches  in  Kelvin  Technical  High  School, 
Winnipeg,  published  in  1929  in  collaboration 
with  D.  A.  Patterson  the  authorized  science 
text-book  for  the  junior  high  schools  of 
Manitoba.  He  has  recently  moved  to  80 
Campbell  St.,  Winnipeg. 

Dr.  C.  Y.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’24  (Ph.D., 

N.Y.U.),  left  the  department  of  chemical 
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engineering  at  Toronto  last  year  to  become 
assistant  research  chemist  for  the  National 
Research  Council,  at  Ottawa. 

James  P.  Howard,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  McIntyre  Mines,  at 
Timmins,  Ont. 

J.  W.  Hunter,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  with  one 
of  the  chemical  plants  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  and  during  1929  president  of  the  Nia¬ 
gara  branch  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  can  now  be  reached  through  Box  3, 
Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  Que. 

W.  S.  Jenkins,  Sc.  ’29,  resides  at  37 
Eccles  St.,  Ottawa. 

W.  H.  Jennings,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching  in 
the  Windsor- Walkerville  Technical  School. 

R.  L.  Jones,  Arts  ’27,  has  this  year  moved 
to  Napanee  to  teach  in  the  collegiate. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Judge,  Med.  ’23,  after  two  years 
practice  in  Parry  Sound,  Ont.,  has  been 
practising  in  Bradford,  Ont.,  since  last  July. 

R.  K.  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  is  construction  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  McIntyre  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
Schumacher,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Kindle,  Arts  ’26,  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  last  year  published  in  the  Canadian 
Field  Naturalist  an  article  on  “Ozarkian 
Fauna  from  Jasper  Park.” 

F.  R.  (P'ep)  Leadlay,  Sc.  ’25,  has  been 
employed  during  the  past  few  years  with 
the  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  Buffalo  Railway, 
at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Gordon  Lewis,  Sc.  ’28,  now  resides  at  21 
James  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  E.  A.  Lindsay,  Med.  ’28,  formerly 
at  Rouyn,  Que.,  is  now  at  Grand  Falls,  New¬ 
foundland. 

A.  G.  Lott,  Arts  ’22,  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  in  theology  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Toronto. 

C.  S.  Lundy,  Sc.  ’27,  who  has  been  an  in¬ 
valid  for  the  past  two  years  and  is  now 
convalescing  in  Kingston,  recently  had  a 
short  story  published  in  MacLean’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Miss  Mary  Lytell,  Arts  ’29,  has  mov'ed  to 
4389  Westmount  Ave.,  Westmount,  Que. 

L.  R.  C.  McAteer,  Sc.  ’25,  is  in  the  plant 
department,  Montreal  division,  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Miss  Edith  E.  MacDermid,  Arts  ’24,  has 
been  teaching  at  the  North  Bay  Collegiate 
since  last  September. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  McKeever,  Arts  ’23,  resides 
at  134  Larch  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  MacLennan,  Arts  ’25,  is 
this  year  teaching  in  North  Bay. 

Norman  McLeod,  Arts  ’26,  has  taught  in 
the  collegiate  at  Oshawa  for  the  past  three 
years. 

D.  A.  McMaster,  Arts  ’21,  resides  at  2261 
Argyle  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Macpherson,  Med.  ’29,  resides  at 
8  Scott  St.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Miss  Amy  P.  MacQuarrie,  Arts  ’23,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Bracebridge  High  School  to 
Chatham  Collegiate  a  year  ago. 
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1930-1931 

Dr.  F.  W.  Bowers,  Med.  ’30,  is  in  the 
White  Plains  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

E.  G.  Dodd,  Arts  ’30,  is  with  Ralph  Clark 
Stone  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Erskine,  Arts  ’30,  resides 
at  home  at  Monkton,  Ont. 

Miss  E.  Marie  Hearne,  Arts  ’30,  is  pursu¬ 
ing  postgraduate  work  in  biology  at  the 
University. 

Miss  Noreen  Hubbs,  Arts  ’30,  has  been 
employed  since  August  with  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Life,  Toronto. 

W.  H.  Showman,  Arts  ’30,  is  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year  doing  postgraduate  work 
in  classics. 

A.  E.  Strong,  Arts  ’30,  teaches  in  the  To¬ 
ronto  public  schools. 

Miss  Marguerite  Thomson,  Arts  ’30,  is 
with  the  Pen  and  Brush  Craft,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whyte,  Med.  ’30,  is  interne  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital,  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta. 


GENERAL 

Dr.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  formerly  dean  of 
education  at  Queen’s,  and  now  head  of  the 
philosophy  department  in  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  is  this  year  also  acting 
head  of  the  faculty  of  education  of  that 
university. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Micklem,  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  Queen’s  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
present  term  to  become  vice-principal  of 
Mansfield  College,  at  Oxford. 


A  memorial  to  Dr.  Morgan,  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Queen’s  Theological 
College,  has  been  unveiled  in  Erskine 
Church,  Tarbolton,  Scotland,  where  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan  had  at  one  time  been  stationed. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Prince  of  the  history  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  delivered  a  paper 
to  the  American  Historical  Association  a 
few  weeks  ago,  based  on  his  researches  in 
the  Year  Books  of  Edward  III. 


DUCHESS  of  YORK 

•  OIL  BIRN  INC  * 


LARGEST  LINER  IN  SERVICE 


Trent  NlW-yOIik  to 

IkVMIA 

A  steady,  comfortable,  luxurious  voyage  is  assured 
those  bound  for  Bermuda's  sunny  clime  this  winter. 
Trans-Atlantic  service,  luxury  and  cuisine  of  typical 
Canadian  Pacific  standard  will  make  the  trip  a  joy. 

Book  your  passages  now  .  .  weekly  from  New  York  starting 
Saturday,  January  31st..  direct  to  Bermuda  dock. 

Round  Trip  Faros,  as  low  as  $70  .  .  . 

12  days,  all  expenses,  as  low  as  $118. 

Full  information  from  your  local  agent  or 

J.  B.  MACKAY,  General  Agent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Building,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Pacific 

STEAMSHIPS 
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NEW  ARTS  BUILDING 
SERIOUSLY  DAMAGED  BY  FIRE 

GRANT  HALL  UNINJURED 

STOP  PRESS  REPORT 


FIRE  broke  out  in  Kingston  Hall,  “the  The  total  amount  of  damage  has  not 
New  Arts  Building,”  at  12.15  p.m.  yet  been  estimated,  but  it  is  believed  that 
on  Saturday,  March  14,  and  before  it  was  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  building 


KINGSTON  AND  GRANT  HALLS 

Photo  taken  some  years  ago,  before  present  hedges  were  planted  and  gates  erected. 


finally  extinguished,  at  about  3  p.m.,  the 
top  storey  of  the  building  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  gutted  and  the  two  lower  floors 
and  the  basement  seriously  damaged  by 
the  great  amount  of  water  that  had  been 
poured  in  to  quench  the  flames. 


is  ample  to  cover  the  loss.  The  roof 
structure  and  the  roof  itself  will  have  to 
be  renewed,  and  extensive  repairs  will 
have  to  be  made  to  the  ceilings,  walls  and 
floors  of  the  main  and  first  storeys.  For¬ 
tunately  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  Arts 
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Building  alone,  and  neither  Grant  Hall 
nor  the  clock  tower  were  harmed  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Classes  in  the  building  had  finished  at 
12  o’clock  and  most  of  the  students  had 
left,  when  members  of  the  staff  still  in 
their  offices  smelled  smoke  and  found 
that  the  ventilator  shaft  which  rises  from 
the  basement  to  the  space  below  the  roof 
at  the  north  side  of  the  building  was  on 
fire.  At  the  same  time  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  passing  by  outside  saw  smoke  issuing 
around  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  and  the 
alarm  was  immediately  turned  in.  The 
fire  apparatus  reached  the  scene  at  about 
12.25. 

By  this  time  the  smoke  was  pouring 
out  of  the  roof  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  and  several  hundred  students 
who  had  rapidly  assembled  were  doing 
what  they  could  to  get  the  furniture  and 
the  contents  of  the  various  offices  out  of 
the  building.  A  number  of  them  became 
trapped  by  the  smoke  in  the  upper  storey 
and  had  to  get  out  by  means  of  fire  lad¬ 
ders  run  up  to  the  windows. 

The  fire  so  far  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  the  west  end  of  the  attic,  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  entire  length  of  the  building 
and  is  used  for  storage  purposes,  but  ac¬ 
cess  to  it  was  found  very  difficult.  The 
only  entrance  to  this  room  is  by  a  narrow 
enclosed  stairway  rising  from  the  east 
end  of  the  main  upper  corridor,  and  lines 
of  hose  had  to  be  taken  up  three  flights 
of  stairs  before  the  firemen  could  turn 
water  onto  the  blaze  and  then  only  from 
very  cramped  quarters  and  faced  by  im¬ 
mense  volumes  of  smoke  and  great  heat. 

A  short  time  later  a  long  ladder  was 
run  up  to  the  high  window  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  previous  page  just  at 
the  right  of  Grant  Hall  tower,  and  water 
was  poured  on  the  flames  from  here.  The 


students  did  splendid  work  in  getting  the 
ladder  and  hose  up  to  this  window  and 
in  relieving  the  firemen  who  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  clouds  of  smoke  belching 
from  it.  It  was  impossible  to  fight  the 
fire  from  below,  as  it  was  confined  to  the 
ventilator  and  the  attic  section.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  was  necessary  to  chop  holes 
through  the  slate  roof  at  several  places 
to  enable  additional  streams  to  reach  the 
blazing  interior. 


For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
whole  building  might  be  destroyed,  and 
great  fears  were  felt  for  the  safety  of 
Grant  Hall.  However,  by  about  2  o’clock 
the  fire  was  well  under  control  and  an¬ 
other  hour  saw  it  completely  beaten,  but 
not  before  the  entire  structure,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  class-rooms  in  the  east 
end,  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  water 
and  smoke. 


A  careful  examination  afterwards  gave 
evidence  that  the  fire  had  started  in  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  main  floor  near  the 
north  entrance.  Here  there  was  a  small 
hole  burned  through  the  floor  about  four 
feet  from  the  ventilator  shaft,  and  the 
charred  beams  below  showed  where  the 
fire  had  crept  from  this  spot  to  the  shaft 
and  had  been  carried  up  by  the  violent 
draught  to  the  dry  timbers  and  stored 
materials  at  the  top  of  the  building. 


Insurance  adjusters  were  in  the  city  at 
the  time,  in  connection  with  another  dis¬ 
astrous  conflagration  that  had  occurred 
at  the  County  Court  House  earlier  in  the 
week,  and  immediately  after  the  fire  they 
took  in  hand  the  matter  of  salvage  and  re¬ 
pairs.  By  late  in  the  afternoon  workmen 
were  clearing  up  the  building,  and  reno¬ 
vation  will  be  started  at  once.  Perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  repairs  will  make  most 
of  the  class-rooms  again  available  for  lec¬ 
tures  within  three  or  four  days. 
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QUEEN’S  AND  MEDICINE 

By  Thomas  Gibson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M. 
PART  II 


Dr.  Horatio  Yates  was  born  in  New 
York  State  in  1821,  and  came  to  Kings¬ 
ton  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  1833.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Dr.  Sampson,  and  later  took  some  studies 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated  in 
1842.  After  a  year  in  St.  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  London,  he  returned  to  Kingston 
and  quickly  built  up  a  large  practice.  In 
the  year  1854,  he  devoted  himself  with 
others  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  which  had  been  sadly  ne¬ 
glected  for  some  time  through  lack  of 
funds.  The  same  year  he  accepted  the 
lectureship  in  Medicine  in  the  new  medi¬ 
cal  faculty  at  Queen’s.  Yates  was  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  culture,  and  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  medical,  social  and 
civic  life  of  his  time. 

Of  all  the  group,  the  figure  of  Dr. 
John  P.  Litchfield  is  the  most  sha¬ 
dowy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Inspector 
of  Hospitals  in  South  Australia  in  the 
early  forties ;  then  Superintendent  of  the 
Walker  Private  Asylum,  presumably  in 
Britain,  from  1845.  The  date  of  his  arri¬ 
val  in  Kingston  is  uncertain.  He  was 
of  sufficient  reputation  to  be  asked  to 
succeed  Dr.  Hayward  as  teacher  of  mid¬ 
wifery  when  professors  were  first  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1855.  In  the  same  year,  on  March 
1st,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
criminal  insane  patients  at  Rockwood. 
This  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1868.  He  resigned  his  professorship 
of  obstetrics  in  October,  1860,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Michael  Lavell. 

The  criminal  insane  were  confined  in 
the  basement  of  one  of  the  penitentiary 
buildings  until  1854,  when  the  Legisla¬ 


ture  bought  the  estate  of  Rockwood,  the 
property  of  John  S.  Cartwright,  uncle  of 
the  late  Sir  Richard  J.  Cartwright.  When 
Dr.  Litchfield  was  appointed,  Dr.  Samp- 


ROCKWOOD  HOSPITAL 


son  relinquished  his  charge  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  insane,  who  had  been  part  of  his 
care  as  penitentiary  physician.* 

The  Royal  College 

The  disorders  which  arose  among  the 
medical  faculty  through  the  vagaries  of 
Dr.  John  Stewart  were  symptomatic  of  a 
serious  lowering  of  its  general  well-being. 
The  number  of  students,  which  had 
steadily  risen  to  ninety-seven  by  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1860-61,  fell  off  from  year  to  year 
till  in  the  session  of  1865-66  there  were 
but  sixty.  The  dissatisfaction  among  the 


*As  South  Australia  was  only  “pro¬ 
claimed”  in  December,  1836,  there  could 
have  been  no  hospitals  to  inspect  for  many 
years  after  that  date.  A  granddaughter  of 
John  S.  Cartwright,  and  a  nephew  of  Dr. 
Orlando  Sampson  Strange,  who  practised 
in  Kingston  as  a  contemporary  of  Litch¬ 
field’s,  both  assure  me  that  it  was  well 
known  that  Litchfield  had  never  taken  a 
medical  degree. 
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medical  staff  was  further  increased  by  the 
enactment  by  the  trustees  of  a  new  set  of 
statutes  for  the  general  government  of 
the  various  faculties  of  Queen’s  in  1862- 
63.  Professor  Dickson  resigned  the  chair 
of  surgery  in  1864  in  protest,  and  was 
allowed  to  go,  after  ten  years’  valuable 
service,  without  a  word  of  thanks  or  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  trustees. 

The  situation  in  the  College  was  fur¬ 
ther  aggravated  by  a  fierce  feud  between 
Professors  George  and  Weir,  by  the 
death  of  Principal  Leitch,  and  by  the 
coming  of  a  new  principal.  The  original 
doubt  on  the  part  of  an  influential  group 
of  trustees,  of  the  wisdom  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  medical  faculty,  reasserted  itself, 
and  grants  for  medical  purposes  were 
grudged  more  than  ever.  In  1866  the 
medical  group  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  if  a  medical  faculty  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  Kingston. 

The  majority  of  the  medical  staff,  led 
by  Dr.  Dickson,  finally  decided  to  cease 
to  function  as  a  teaching  faculty  of 
Queen’s,  and  to  secure  an  act  incorporat¬ 
ing  them  as  a  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Kingston,  with  independent 
powers.  The  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald 
saw  it  through  the  Legislature,  and  it 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
on  July  19th,  1866.  On  the  outside  of 
the  schedule  of  the  act  it  is  described  as 
“An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Queen  s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kings¬ 
ton.”  Such  was  the  name  first  proposed 
by  the  medical  staff.  But  when  this  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
already  a  Queen’s  College  at  Kingston 
with  a  charter  from  Her  Majesty.  It 
was  but  a  step  to  change  the  name  from 
“Queen’s”  to  “Royal.”  Dr.  Dickson  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  this  style 
was  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  and  somehow  it  seems  quite 


like  a  thing  he  might  have  done.  In  the 
body  of  the  schedule  of  the  Act,  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  Act  to  Incorporate  the 
“Royal”  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Kingston.  The  persons  incor¬ 
porated  were:  Doctors  Dickson,  Mair, 
Fowler,  Lavell,  Kennedy,  MacLean, 
Sullivan  and  Richard  A.  Reeve,  and  their 
successors.  Dickson  and  Fowler  alone 
remained  as  representatives  of  the  first 
professors.  Section  5  conferred  the  right 
to  grant  certificates  of  qualification,  or 


DR.  MICHAEL  SULLIVAN 


diplomas,  after  due  examination,  which 
should  entitle  students  obtaining  them  to 
be  registered  as  practitioners. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  privilege  of 
presenting  themselves  for  examination 
before  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of 
London  and  of  Edinburgh,  was  secured 
for  the  students  of  the  Royal  College  at 
Kingston. 

Section  7  gave  the  Royal  College  the 
right  to  affiliate  with  any  university,  so 
that  from  it  the  students  of  the  Royal 
College  might  obtain  degrees  in  medicine, 
surgery  and  midwifery,  qualifying  them 
to  practise.  Queen’s,  and  later  Trinity, 
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were  the  degree-conferring  institutions 
with  which  the  College  was  affiliated. 

Section  7,  therefore,  re-established  the 
old  arrangement  between  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  Queen’s  College  with  regard 
to  the  granting  of  medical  degrees.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  Section  5  gave  the 
Royal  College  the  right  to  make  licen¬ 
tiates  qualified  to  practise  in  Canada,  and 
entitled  to  go  up  for  examination  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  thus  opening  a  back  door  into  the 
profession  in  the  States  through  the  di¬ 
ploma  of  licentiate,  and  in  Canada  through 
the  taking  of  such  a  diploma,  for  instance, 
as  the  L.S.A.  of  London,  in  the  days 
when  there  was  reciprocity  between  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Canadian  licenses.  In  later  years, 
the  mere  diploma  of  the  Royal  College 
was  not  acknowledged  in  Canada  as  con¬ 
veying  the  right  to  practise. 

The  new  arrangement  was  announced 
to  the  Fall  Convocation  of  1866,  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Snodgrass  in  a  very  cryptic  para¬ 
graph,  and  by  the  militant  Dr.  John  R. 
Dickson  in  a  trenchant  address  very 
critical  of  the  trustees.  Dickson  at  the 
same  time  announced  that  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  the  advanced  degree  of  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  high¬ 
er  scholarship  and  skill  among  Canadian 
practitioners  of  at  least  five  years’  stand¬ 
ing. 

By  the  time  the  reunion  with  Queen’s 
College  took  place,  in  1892,  twenty-nine 
fellows  had  been  created.  Thirteen  of 
these  were,  or  had  been,  on  the  teaching 
faculty  of  the  Royal  College,  and  the  rest 
were  quite  a  “mob  lot,”  curiously  distrib¬ 
uted.  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Waverley, 
New  South  Wales;  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  all  boasted  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Kingston, 
the  last  named  being  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 


A  short-lived  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  followed  the  new  departure, 
but  in  1868-69  the  exodus  began  again. 
In  that  session  there  were  fifty-four  medi¬ 
cal  students,  thirty-five  in  1871-72,  and 
thirty-three  in  1874-75.  The  reunion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  1875,  and 
the  coming  of  Principal  G.  M.  Grant  in 
1877,  brought  new  life  to  Queen’s  in  all 
its  departments,  and  the  number  of  medi¬ 
cal  students  began  to  increase  slowly 
once  more.  By  the  year  1892,  their  num¬ 
bers  had  grown  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  the  whole  student  body,  in¬ 
cluding  medicals,  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four. 


Medical  Women  at  Q  ueen  s 
We  may  digress  here,  for  the  moment, 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  training  of 
medical  women  .  at  Queen's.  On  28th 
May,  1879,  the  Misses  Augusta  Stowe 
and  Elizabeth  Smith  passed  a  matricula¬ 
tion  examination  before  the  Council  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Ontario.  These  were  the  pioneer  wo¬ 
men  students  to  enter  for  a  complete 
course  of  medical  study  in  Canada.  One 
of  their  examiners  for  matriculation  was 
Mr.,  now  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  of  Kingston. 
He  informed  one  of  these  ladies  that 
Queen’s  had  recently  decided  that  the 
advantages  of  the  university  course  would 
henceforth  be  thrown  open  to  women 
(session  1878-79),  and  that  possibly  the 
Medical  Faculty  might  be  willing  to  act 
upon  this  resolution. 

Correspondence  with  Dr.  Lavell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
resulted  in  an  announcement  being  made 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kingston, 
would  establish  a  course  of  lectures  for 
women  only.  This  course  would  be  given 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
would  run  from  April  till  September,  and 
cover  the  same  course  of  studies  as  that 
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given  during  the  winter  session  to  the 
men.  The  first  session  began  April  2nd 
1880.  Only  four  students  presented  them¬ 
selves  on  that  date.  The  teaching  staff 
consisted  of  the  following:  Professor  N. 
F.  Dupuis  of  the  Arts- Science  group,  and 
Doctors  Fowler,  Oliver,  and  T.  R.  Du¬ 
puis,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Kingston. 

In  April,  1881,  only  two  women  stu¬ 
dents  appeared  to  undertake  the  new  ses¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  somehow  to  have 
them  take  their  studies  along  with  the 
men  students  in  October,  on  a  partly  co¬ 
educational  basis.  This  plan  was  carried 
out  with  fair  success  during  the  session 
1881-82.  During  the  third  session  ( 1882- 
83),  however,  a  group  of  students,  and 
two  of  the  professors,  set  themselves  the 
task  of  driving  the  women  out  by  grossly 
offensive  methods.  The  women  appealed 
to  the  Faculty,  and  the  male  students  de¬ 
livered  an  ultimatum  to  the  same  body, 
threatening  to  desert  to  Trinity  unless 
the  women  were  removed.  In  this  strait, 
the  Faculty  promised  to  carry  the  exist¬ 
ing  women  students  through  their  course, 
in  separate  classes,  to  graduation,  and  in 
future  to  accept  no  other  women  stu¬ 
dents. 

Great  sympathy  was  expressed  in  the 
general  provincial  press  for  the  cause  of 
the  women,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Legislature  passed  a  resolution  that  wo¬ 
men  should  be  admitted  as  students  of 
the  provincial  University  itself.  On  June 
8th,  1883,  fostered  largely  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight,  an  influential  gathering  of  citi¬ 
zens  resolved  to  open  a  separate  school 
for  women  medicals.  Subscriptions 
amounting  to  $1,500.00,  to  be  renewed 
annually  for  five  years,  were  procured 
within  a  month.  •  Of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  appointed,  Sir  R.  J.  Cartwright  was 
Chairman ;  and  Hon.  William  Harty, 


Vice-Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  were:  Doctors  Lavell,  Sullivan, 
Oliver,  T.  M.  Fenwick,  Saunders,  Phe¬ 
lan  and  Garrett.  Nine  students  went 
through  the  session  of  1883-84  and  in  the 
spring  the  first  women  graduates  of 
Queen’s  were  capped:  Misses  Fitzgerald 
and  Fowler,  (B.A.)  ;  and  Mrs.  McGilli- 
vray  and  Misses  Beatty  and  Smith, 
(M.D.).* 


DR.  ELIZABETH  SHORTT 

Mrs.  Alice  McGillivray  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Women’s  College  as  Lecturer 
in  Anatomy  the  following  session,  and  in 
1887  Dr.  Elizabeth  Shortt  (as  Miss 
Smith  l)ad  then  become)  joined  the  staff 
as  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Science.  Two  other  women,  Dr. 
Marion  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Isobel  Mc- 
Conville,  were  made  teachers  of  materia 
medica  and  anatomy,  respectively. 

In  1890  the  Women’s  College  moved 
from  the  rooms  in  the  civic  building, 
which  had  been  loaned  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  the  Wilson  homestead,  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  Union  Street,  which  had  been  pur- 


*Miss  Augusta  Stowe  graduated  M.B.  of 
Trinity  in  1883,  the  first  Canadian  woman 
graduate  in  Canada  in  medicine. 
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chased  for  their  use.  Twenty-five  was 
the  maximum  number  of  women  students 
in  attendance  during  any  one  session,  and 
each  year  there  was  a  graduating  class. 

After  ten  years  of  fairly  successful 
existence,  certainly  full  of  sincere  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  its  supporters,  teach¬ 
ers  and  students,  the  Kingston  Women’s 
College  closed  its  doors.  The  Toronto 
Women’s  Medical  College,  which  came 
into  existence  in  1883,  had  grown  into  a 
flourishing  concern,  and  it  was  felt  to  be 
foolish  to  continue  the  much  smaller 
school  in  Kingston.  The  existing  under¬ 
graduates  withdrew  to  Toronto  and  com¬ 
pleted  their  studies  there,  returning  to 
graduate  from  their  Alma  Mater.  The 
Toronto  School  in  its  turn  closed  its 
doors  in  1906,  when  the  fight  for  co¬ 
education  in  medicine  had  been  finally 
and  completely  won.  Thirty-three  stu¬ 
dents  graduated  from  the  Women’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College  at  Kingston.  Of  these  at  least 
four  took  up  foreign  service  in  Central 
India,  in  a  missionary  capacity. 

The  Royal  College — Continued 

About  the  year  1892  the  medical  school 
in  charge  of  the  Royal  College  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  It  had  been  supporting  it¬ 
self  as  a  small  group  by  students’  fees, 
and  by  the  prices  of  licentiate  and  fellow¬ 
ship  diplomas,  with  little  development  of 
plant  or  of  personnel,  and  with  the  inevi¬ 
table  growth  of  dead  wood  in  a  stagnant 
faculty.  Financial  independence  meant 
also  freedom  from  the  stimulating  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  group  of  trustees  of  Queen’s. 

Principal  Grant  had  become  acutely 
conscious  of  this,  and  at  last  decided  to 
try  to  let  loose  a  fresh  breeze  upon  the 
untroubled  waters.  His  proposition  was 
that  the  Royal  College  should,  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  body,  cease  to  function,  and  should 
become  the  Medical  Faculty  in  affiliation 
with  Queen’s  University.  They  must 
still  finance  themselves  in  general,  but 


Queen’s  would  establish  a  chair  of  Biology 
and  Animal  Physiology  and  would  pay 
the  professor.  The  fees  for  this  course, 
however,  would  come  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Queen’s.  This  reform  was  shortly  in¬ 
troduced,  though  opposed  by  some  of  the 
old  guard  of  the  Royal  College. 

The  Royal  College  for  some  years  long¬ 
er  continued  to  furnish  diplomas  of  Li¬ 
centiate  or  Fellow  to  those  who  thought 
the  letters  worth  the  twenty  or  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  demanded,  respectively,  for  the  same. 

The  last  note  of  these  mutual  inter¬ 
changes  occurs  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
Corporation  in  1902.  The  last  appoint¬ 
ment  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  death 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  was  made  on  November  6th, 
1902.  There  is  now  no  survivor  living. 

Without  unduly  straining  the  canons  of 
charitable  judgment,  one  may  say  that 
the  Royal  College  appears  to  have  been 
a  form  of  institution  which  grew  out  of  a 
temporary  failure  to  realize  the  normal 
relationship  which  should  have  existed 
between  Queen’s  and  her  affiliated  medi¬ 
cal  faculty.  This,  no  doubt,  involves 
blame  to  both  parties ;  perhaps  more  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen’s.  There 
were  elements  of  insincerity  and  un¬ 
wholesomeness  in  the  conception  of  the 
Corporation,  exemplified  chiefly  in  its 
traffic  in  diplomas.  The  Calendar  of 
1891-92  records  to  date  twenty-seven 
Fellowships  and  ninety-two  Licentiates 
granted.  The  minute  book  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  records  only  two  Fellowships  and 
eight  Licentiates  in  the  few  remaining 
entries  down  to  1902.  The  total  income 
from  these  sources  amounted  to  $3,450.00. 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  say,  with 
Milton,  that  in  contemplating  the  death 
of  the  Royal  College,  we  can  find  much 
about  it  to  “quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble.” 
The  way  in  which  it  passed  out  reminds 
one  rather  of  Jim  Wheton’s  calf  in  the  fas- 
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cinating  pages  of  “David  Harum.”  The 
carcass  of  this  animal,  to  the  experienced 
eye  of  Dick  Larrabee,  had  points  about  it 
strongly  suggestive  of  death  from  natural 
causes.  Said  Dick  to  Jim:  “You  didn’t 
never  kill  that  calf,  an’  you  know  it.  That 
calf  died,  that’s  what  that  calf  done.” 
“Wa'al!  says  Jim,  I  didn’t  kill  it,  an’  it 
didn’t  die  nuther — it  jest  kind  o’  gin  out.” 
The  same  kind  of  slow  inanition  charac¬ 
terized  the  demise  of  the  Royal  College. 
The  incorporating  Act  is  still  on  the  Stat¬ 
ute  Book,  but  the  old  seal  has  long  since 
stamped  its  last  diploma. 

Medical  Faculty — Later  Developments 

Principal  Grant’s  next  move  was  to 
urge  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of 
Pathology.  The  man  for  this  post  was 
ready  to  hand,  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  who 
graduated  from  Queen’s  in  1894,  went  at 
once  over  to  England  to  study,  and  while 
there  accepted  the  offer  to  teach  Pathol¬ 
ogy  at  Queen’s,  promising  to  give  full¬ 
time  service  for  three  years.  Principal 
Grant  died  in  1902 ;  Principal  Gordon 
succeeded,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  became 
Dean  of  Medicine  in  1903,  in  succession 
to  Dean  Fowler. 

Led  by  the  new  Dean,  the  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty  began  a  steady  system  of  urging  upon 
the  Governors  of  Queen’s  to  take  further 
financial  responsibility  for  the  Medical 
Faculty.  Progress  in  this  campaign  was 
slow,  and  the  Faculty,  therefore,  sought 
help  through  direct  approach  to  members 
of  the  Ontario  Government.  During  the 
session  of  1903-04,  a  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  grant  of  $500.00  was  voted  in  aid  of 
the  Public  Health  work  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province,  which  was  being 
done  in  the  new  laboratory,  now  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  directed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell. 
The  value  of  this  work  and  its  necessity 
had  become  at  once  evident.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  belonging  more  to  the  farmer’s  oc¬ 
cupation  than  directly  to  public  health 


work  were  solved,  e.g.,  the  determination 
of  the  bacterial  causes  of  deterioration  in 
cheese.  Because  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pathological  and  public  health 
departments,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  reports  were  forwarded  to  those 
waiting  for  them,  the  worthiness  of 
Queen’s  Medical  Faculty  to  receive  gov¬ 
ernments  grants  was  established. 


DR.  J.  C.  CONNELL 

In  1906  $50,000  was  given  for  the  new 
medical  building,  ostensibly  to  provide 
adequate  room  for  the  pathological  and 
public  health  departments.  In  1913, 
when  the  University  finally  decided  to 
absorb  the  Faculty  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  machinery,  and  took  over  complete 
financial  responsibility  for  it,  it  found 
that  it  also  took  over  an  annual  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  of  about  $11,000.00.  At 
the  same  time  the  proprietary  financial 
interest  of  the  old  Royal  College,  which 
had  passed  to  the  Medical  Faculty  as  af¬ 
filiated  with  Queen’s,  came  to  an  end. 

Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology  are 
now  taught  by  the  science  professors  in 
these  branches,  who  are  whole-time  men. 
Of  the  teachers  of  essentially  medical 
studies,  whole-time  men  occupy  the 
Chairs  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathol¬ 
ogy,  Bacteriology  and  Pharmacology 
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and  Therapeutics.*  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell 
is  director  of  Clinical  Teaching  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  with  private  practice  as  an  internist, 
and  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  holds  a  correspond¬ 
ing  post  at  the  head  of  the  Surgical  De¬ 
partment.  These  last  two  are  the  most 
highly  paid  members  of  the  staff.  The 
full  tale  of  part-time  professors,  associate 
professors,  and  junior  lecturers,  several 
of  whom  are  whole-time  men,  now  num¬ 
bers  thirty-two.  The  student  body  num¬ 
bers  about  three  hundred — nominally, 
fifty  in  each  year.  The  equipment  for 
teaching  purposes  in  all  scientific  branches 
may  now  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete.  The  development  of  hospital  and 
clinical  facilities  in  recent  years  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Kingston,  has  been  phenome¬ 
nal,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  liberality 


*  April,  1930.  A  full-time  professor  of 
Public  Health  has  been  appointed  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Dr.  John  Wyllie,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 
B.Sc.  (Glas.),  D.P.H  (Cantab.). 

^jjEEEEQlIE^nilED 

THE  OSLER  CLUB 
AT  QUEEN’S 

THE  formation  of  an  Osier  Club, 
mentioned  in  the  January  Review, 
is  an  event  of  considerable  importance 
which  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Osier  societies  and  clubs  are  now  be¬ 
ing  formed  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world,  in  commemoration  of  the  most 
outstanding  figure  in  medicine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  The 
McGill  organization  was  founded  by  Os¬ 
ier  himself  while  a  young  professor  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  He  defined  the  objects 
of  the  society  as  follows:  “to  afford  op¬ 
portunities,  which  after  graduation  you 
never  obtain,  of  learning  how  to  prepare 
papers  and  to  express  your  ideas  correct¬ 
ly,  while  your  meetings  will  also  secure 
for  you  a  training  in  the  difficult  science 
of  debate.”  When  medical  subjects  failed 
selections  from  literature  were  read. 


of  her  citizens  and  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Gae¬ 
lic  slogan  so  often  thoughtlessly  shouted 
from  the  bleachers,  “cha  gheil,  cha  gheil, 
cha  gheil”  —  which  being  interpreted 
means  “Never  give  in” — has  been  a  true 
word  as  expressive  of  the  basic  urge  be¬ 
hind  the  little  College  since  her  earliest 
days  in  the  frame  house  on  Colborne 
Street,  in  1841. 

Amidst  the  general  growth  of  the 
whole  University  the  Medical  Faculty  has 
played  its  strenuous  part,  with  periods  of 
existence  that  were  picturesque  rather 
than  formative,  as  is  the  case  in  all  his¬ 
tories.  From  the  time  when  the  hand  of 
George  Munro  Grant  touched  it  it  has 
moved  on  from  strength  to  strength,  so 
that  its  students  leave  its  halls  fitted  to 
hold  their  own  honourably  among  their 
peers. 


imiimirnrm 


Some  Osier  clubs  are  restricting  their 
activities  to  matters  relating  to  medical 
history,  one  of  the  branches  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  which  Osier  took  most  interest, 
but  in  a  small  school  like  Queen’s  it  is 
probably  advisable  that  the  outlook  should 
be  a  wider  one  and  should  include  gen¬ 
eral  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Queen’s  Osier 
Club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February 
4.  At  this  meeting  Professor  James 
Miller  gave  an  address  upon  Osier  and 
his  work,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  It 
is  intended  that  these  meetings  should 
take  place  monthly  throughout  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  that  the  Society,  while  calling 
for  assistance  from  members  of  the  staff, 
should  be  essentially  a  student  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Hon.  President  of  the  Club 
for  the  current  year  is  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin, 
the  President  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Nichol,  Med. 
’31,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  C.  Adams, 
Med.  ’31.  Queen’s  medical  graduates 
who  happen  to  be  in  Kingston  will  al¬ 
ways  be  welcome  at  the  gatherings. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  UNADJUSTED 

By  G.  Elmore  Reaman,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  Ph.D. 
Superintendent,  Boys’  Training  School,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


THE  Province  of  Ontario  is  usually 
considered  to  be  rather  conservative 
in  its  attitude  to  new  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  usually  content  to  allow 
others  to  try  out  the  new  methods  and  to 
adopt  them  ourselves  only  after  they  have 
proved  successful.  However,  some  six 
years  ago  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Ferguson  de¬ 
termined  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  that 
public  opinion  would  support  him  in  the 
establishing  of  a  school — which  would 
follow  along  distinctly  new  lines — to  take 
care  of  the  unadjusted  boys  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  always  been 
averse  to  the  commitment  of  boys,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  judges  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  were  favourably  disposed  to  non¬ 
commitment.  Furthermore,  the  service 
clubs  of  the  Province  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  boys. 

In  1925,  following  the  gift  by  J.  H.  H. 
Jury  of  150  acres  of  land  at  Bowman¬ 
ville,  the  Boys’  Training  School  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Government,  but  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Secretary’s  Department,  with  Hon. 
Lincoln  Goldie  as  Minister  and  Mr.  H. 
M.  Robbins  as  Deputy.  Mr.  Ferguson 
deliberately  placed  the  School  under  the 
direction  of  a  department  which  would 
provide  every  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment  along  new  lines.  Also,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  School  should  be  non¬ 
political  in  its  make-up;  consequently  it 
was  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike.  The 
rehabilitation  of  our  boys,  who  are  to  be 
the  citizenry  of  the  country  in  a  few 
years,  can  never  be  made  a  political  foot¬ 
ball. 

The  farsightedness  of  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  been  demonstrated.  To-day  the 


Boys’  Training  School  at  Bowmanville  is 
a  step  ahead  of  anything  on  the  continent, 
not  only  in  its  conception  but  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  equipment.  The  School 
has  pioneered  in  its  field,  because  there 
had  previously  been  nothing  available  in 
the  way  of  therapeutic  methods.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  diagnosis  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  cases  of  delinquency,  but  no 
process  of  re-establishment  had  been 
worked  out.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
School  have  tried  to  make  use  of  all  the 
scientific  information  at  their  disposal, 
but  they  have  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
remember  that  they  were  dealing  with 
human  material  and  that  a  boy’s  person¬ 
ality  is  an  entity  which  can  never  be  and 
never  should  be  a  thing  to  dissect. 

The  300-acre  farm  has  been  developed 
and  is  now  serving  the  purpose  of  a  dem¬ 
onstration  farm  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  being  under  the  direction  of 
E.  P.  Bradt,  B.S.A.  Horticultural  work, 
under  George  Carr,  a  graduate  of  Kew 
Gardens,  is  also  getting  under  way.  A 
contribution  can  be  made  to  the  Province 
and  this  locality  in  particular  through 
these  two  departments.  The  more  sci¬ 
ence  that  is  introduced  into  these  two 
branches  the  more  interest  is  created 
among  the  boys,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  agricultural  department  is 
the  most  popular  in  the  whole  school. 
Graduates  of  Oueen’s  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  psychological  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Best, 
B.A.  ’26,  who  is  also  secretary  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent. 

Methods  of  Admission 

Boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  sixteen.  Before  a  boy  can  be 
accepted,  he  must  be  physically  and  men- 
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tally  examined,  grading  at  least  80  by  the 
Binet-Simon  Intelligence  Scale.  He  must 
also  be  handed  over  as  a  ward  to  the 
School  authorities.  In  this  way  we  have 
full  control  over  the  boy's  training  at  the 
School  and  his  adjustment  following 
graduation.  The  important  feature  of  the 
organization  is  that  no  boy  who  has  been 
committed  can  enter;  therefore  no  stigma 
need  be  attached  to  a  boy  through  having 
been  in  residence. 

Methods  of  Adjustment 
Those  in  charge  of  the  School  believed 
that  if  the  boys  who  were  admitted  could 


tated  their  consideration.  The  boys  were 
not  looked  upon  as  delinquent  boys  but  as 
unadjusted  boys,  whose  misdemeanors 
had  been  brought  about  by  lack  of  self- 
control,  with  very  little  moral  attitude  in¬ 
volved  in  their  acts.  It  was  also  felt  that 
a  happy  atmosphere  must  be  secured  in 
the  School ;  human  nature  will  only  react 
satisfactorily  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
free  from  unnecessary  restraint.  It  was 
decided  that  discipline  should  be  of  a  sort 
where  the  onus  would  be  thrown  on  the 
boy.  We  hoped  that  a  School  could  be 
organized  where  public  opinion  among 


ONE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


be  considered  as  prospective  students,  re¬ 
quiring  merely  habit  adjustments  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance,  these  boys  could  be  ad¬ 
justed  sufficiently  to  return  to  their  com¬ 
munities  and  carry  on  satisfactorily.  A 
definite  stand  was  taken  that  the  boys 
were  to  be  given  a  fresh  start,  and  that 
their  past  histories  were  to  be  largely  ig¬ 
nored  unless  the  refusal  of  the  boy  to 
react  to  his  new  environment  necessi- 


the  students  was  of  such  a  kind  that  acts 
of  a  reprehensible  nature  would  be 
frowned  upon. 

As  there  was  no  precedent  for  a  school 
involving  the  foregoing  principles,  proved 
psychological  and  pedagogical  principles 
were  adopted.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
problem  had  to  be  approached  from  both 
the  objective  and  subjective  sides.  Treat¬ 
ing  it  first  from  the  subjective  standpoint, 
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it  was  thought  that  these  boys  got  into 
difficulties  because  certain  satisfactions 
accrued  to  them1;  and  it  was  also  believed 
that  if  the  boy  were  to  change,  these  satis¬ 
factions  must  be  shown  to  accrue  from 
doing  the  useful  thing.  Hence,  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  School  came  to  be  “It  pays 
to  Play  the  Game,”  and  a  merit  system 
was  worked  out  which  covered  every 
phase  of  the  boy’s  life — Cottage,  Work, 
School  and  Play.  The  boys  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  secure  every  privilege  about  the 
School,  on  the  basis  that  these  privileges 
must  be  earned  and  that  when  they  had 
been  earned  there  were  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  involved.  For  example,  each  cot¬ 
tage  has  four  head  boys,  the  four  highest 
in  marks  for  the  month.  Each  of  these 
boys  has  a  room  to  himself  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  going  down  town  on  Saturday 
night  to  a  show,  with  money  to  spend. 
This  privilege  is  enjoyed  only  for  a 
month  unless  the  standard  of  marks  has 
been  maintained.  Furthermore,  boys  who 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  marks  for  the 
quarter  are  eligible  to  return  home  for  a 
vacation,  and  the  higher  the  average  the 
longer  they  may  remain  at  home.  Every 
boy  is  given  individual  consideration,  and 
every  boy  who  comes  below  a  certain 
standard  of  marks  is  obliged  to  report  to 
the  office  each  Saturday  morning  when 
the  matter  is  talked  over  with  him  and  his 
difficulties  treated  objectively.  The  whole 
effort  is  to  secure  the  boy’s  definite  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  out  his  adjustment. 
Boys  who  do  particularly  well  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  come  to  the  office  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  receive  commendation 
for  their  success. 

In  order  to  teach  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  work  and  compensation  for  work, 
boys  are  paid  for  certain  activities ;  but 
they  must  first  learn  to  do  satisfactory 
work  before  there  is  any  payment  for  it. 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  School  that  there  is 


only  one  way  to  secure  a  change  of  job 
and  that  is  to  do  cheerfully  and  well  the 
one  you  have.  When  this  has  been  done, 
a  request  for  a  change  will  be  acceded  to. 
Boys  are  paid  for  casual  labour  jobs  at 
so  much  per  hour,  but  after  they  have 
been  apprenticed  they  receive  so  much 
per  month.  This  money  is  placed  to  their 
credit,  and  any  breakages  or  extras  which 
the  boys  may  wish  to  have  are  paid  from 
these  accounts.  Each  boy  must  have  a 
certain  amount  to  his  credit  before  he  is 
permitted  to  return  home  for  vacation. 
In  this  way  boys  are  taught  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  a  vacation  and  the  pleasure  re¬ 
ceived  from  destroying  property.  Here 
again  the  proposition  is  put  up  to  the  boy. 

Objectively,  there  are  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  boys  live  in  cottages, 
thirty-six  to  a  cottage,  with  a  cottage- 
mother  and  father  in  charge.  One  of 
these  cottages  is  known  as  Kiwanis 
Lodge.  A  great  deal  of  stress  is  placed 
on  the  health  of  the  boys.  Each  boy  is 
examined  upon  admission  by  the  Medical 
Director  and  the  Physical  Director.  There 
is  a  weekly  check-up  on  each  boy  who 
needs  consideration,  and  every  boy  is 
given  a  complete  re-examination  every  six 
months.  In  the  Rotary  Gymnasium  and 
Swimming  Pool  the  boys  receive  their 
physical  education :  hygiene  talks  by  the 
Physical  Director,  and  class  work  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  tank.  A  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  music.  There  is  a  hymn 
at  the  morning  chapel  service,  and  the 
last  half-hour  of  the  school  day  is  given 
over  to  choral  singing.  Boys  may  also- 
receive  instruction  in  piano  and  violin. 

We  now  come  to  the  School  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  includes  everything  about  the 
institution.  Whether  a  boy  is  milking  a 
cow  or  doing  a  problem  in  algebra,  it  is 
considered  to  be  of  an  educational  nature 
and  comes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  Master.  There  is  a  Junior  and  a 
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Senior  School.  The  Junior  School  com¬ 
prises  all  boys  twelve  years  of  age  and 
under,  who  are  in  academic  school  for  a 
full  day,  with  a  little  vocational  work 
added.  Boys  thirteen  and  over  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  sample  the  following  depart¬ 
ments:  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Wood¬ 
working,  Metal  Working,  Electricity, 
Motor  Mechanics,  Cooking.  Some  boys 
do  not  care  for  any  of  the  foregoing  vo¬ 
cations  and  prefer  to  take  full-time  pub¬ 
lic-school,  high-school  or  commercial 
work.  Boys  spend  six  weeks  in  sam¬ 
pling  these  different  activities,  half  a  day 
at  a  time.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
are  expected  to  have  chosen  their  vocation 
and  they  are  formally  apprenticed  to  the 
instructor  in  the  chosen  department.  They 
are  paid  so  much  per  month  and  progress 
through  three  grades  of  apprenticeship, 
each  boy  spending  half  a  day  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  school. 

Extra-class-room  activities  comprise : 
Fall  Fair,  Boxing  Tournament,  Cadet 
Training  and  Inspection,  Scouts  and 
Cubs,  Stamp  Club,  Bird  Club,  Star  Gaz¬ 
ers'  Club,  a  School  Newspaper  (edited 
monthly),  an  Annual  School  Concert, 
Annual  Track  and  Field  Championships 
Day,  Annual  Christmas  Dinner  and  Tree 
(with  Boar’s  Head  Procession),  Summer 
Camp  (two  months  at  Camp  Scholfield, 
on  Lake  Ontario).  In  this  way  nearly 
every  boy  who  comes  to  the  School  is  able 
to  find  something  which  will  catch  his 
interest,  and  until  such  a  time  as  a  boy’s 
interest  has  been  intrigued  very  little  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  with  him.  The  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  the  boy  is  treated  in  a  very 
natural  fashion.  Boys  go  to  the  church 
of  their  affiliation  every  Sunday.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  these  boys  go 
by  themselves,  sit  by  themselves  and  re¬ 
turn  by  themselves,  and  maintain  excel¬ 
lent  behaviour.  In  the  afternoon  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  is  carried  on  at  the  School. 


Each  morning  there  is  a  chapel  service 
and  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  certain 
character-training  talks.  The  belief  is 
that  boys  are  more  influenced  by  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Staff  to  them  than  they  are 
by  mere  precepts.  The  School  aims  to 
give  them  a  square  deal  and  expects  them 
in  return  to  play  the  game. 

After  Graduation — What ? 

Since  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  de¬ 
velop  a  school  spirit,  a  great  deal  of  stress 
must  be  laid  on  the  placement  and  follow¬ 
up  work  after  graduation.  One  man  gives 
his  entire  time  to  this  work,  and  no  boy 
leaves  the  School  until  we  know  the  home 
conditions  and  whether  the  boy  is  to  re¬ 
turn  to  school  or  take  employment.  To 
this  end  we  co-operate  with  the  social  ser¬ 
vice  agencies  interested  in  the  boys  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  the  School.  Further¬ 
more,  Old  Boys’  associations  are  organ¬ 
ized,  and  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  graduates  are  located,  a 
number  of  the  older  boys  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  good  have  been  designated  “Honour 
Graduates,”  and  the  other  boys  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  supervision  of  these  honour 
graduates,  who  are  got  together  regularly 
and  who  make  a  report  to  the  Placement 
Supervisor.  In  this  way,  the  head-boy 
system  of  the  School  is  being  projected 
into  the  community.  A  boarding-home 
has  been  established  under  the  control  of 
the  School,  which  is  known  as  the  B.T.S. 
Club.  Here  boys  leaving  the  School,  who 
have  no  homes  or  who  are  making  a  mea¬ 
gre  salary,  can  live  until  such  time  as  they 
become  more  self-supporting.  It  will  be 
a  gathering  place  for  the  graduates  in  the 
community.  Thus  the  School  keeps  a 
very  real  contact  with  the  boys  who  have 
left.  We  receive  monthly  reports  on 
them  and  they  are  visited  each  month. 
Through  the  Old  Boys’  associations  it  is 
possible  for  one  man  to  keep  in  contact 
with  every  graduate. 
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Results 

Since  no  boy  is  admitted  who  grades 
below  80  by  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence 
Scale  and  since  all  our  boys  are  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  when  admit¬ 
ted,  there  is  a  comparatively  homogene¬ 
ous  group.  There  is  accommodation  for 
180  boys  in  the  School  and  a  present 
population  of  165.  There  have  been  two 
hundred  graduates  since  the  School  com¬ 
menced  operation  and  very  few  have 
failed  to  make  good  though,  like  other 
boys  in  normal  surroundings,  they  re¬ 
quire  following  up  and  advice.  We  are 
having  excellent  assistance  from  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  in  placing  our  boys.  Twice 
during  the  past  year  the  entire  group  of 
graduates  in  Toronto  were  brought  back 
to  the  School — for  the  opening  of  the 
Rotary  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool, 
and  the  boxing  tournament.  I  think  it 
will  be  agreed  that  the  acid  test  of  the 
influence  of  any  school  on  its  graduates  is 
their  attitude  towards  the  school  after 


they  have  left.  There  is  seldom  a  week¬ 
end  that  we  do  not  have  some  old  boy 
come  back  to  the  School  to  visit.  Thev 

J 

constantly  write  in  of  their  own  volition, 
and  through  our  B.  T.  S.  News  they  are 
kept  advised  of  the  happenings  at  the 
School.  We  are  trying  to  build  up  cer¬ 
tain  traditions.  One  is  that  boys  attend 
church  in  a  body  and  maintain  satisfac¬ 
tory  behaviour.  Another  is  that  no  boy 
will  go  home  for  a  vacation  who  does  not 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  School  while 
he  is  away  and  who  does  not  return  on 
the  specified  day.  Both  of  these  tradi¬ 
tions  are  being  very  satisfactorily  main¬ 
tained.  The  boys  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  School  is  proud  of  them.  They  wear 
the  School  colours.  They  have  School 
yells  and  a  School  song.  The  whole  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  School  towards  these  boys  is 
that  we  expect  them  to  play  the  game  and, 
as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  react  according  to  ex¬ 
pectations. 


CHANGES  IN  THE 
RED  ROOM 

WOMEN  graduates  revisitingQueen’s 
will  be  much  interested  in  the 
changes  recently  effected  in  the  Red 
Room. 

Originally  a  reference  reading-room 
for  students,  the  Red  Room  gradually 
became  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  women.  After  the  war,  during  which 
it  was  used  for  Red  Cross  work,  the  wo¬ 
men  students  chose  this  room,  which  they 
were  to  share  with  the  University,  in 
preference  to  a  Levana  room  on  one  of 
the  upper  floors  of  the  New  Arts  Build¬ 
ing. 

From  its  dull  cheerlessness,  the  Red 
Room  has  developed  into  a  bright,  pleas¬ 


ing  reading-room  and  lounge.  A  new 
floor  has  been  laid  and  the  pillar  before 
the  windows  has  been  reduced  in  size. 
For  the  old  cupboards,  with  their  red 
hangings,  new  china  closets  have  been 
substituted.  Against  the  buff  walls,  the 
massive  fireplace,  with  its  attractive  over¬ 
mantel  and  small  gilt  “0”s,  the  huge 
chesterfields  and  the  eight  armchairs  of  a 
dark  red  leather,  stand  out  in  agreeable 
contrast.  Skilful  improvements  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  room;  but  it  is  fitting  that 
the  traditional  colour  should  thus  have 
been  preserved  in  the  upholstery  and 
hangings. 

The  expense  has  been  borne  mainly  by 
the  University  and  the  Levana  Society. 
The  Faculty  Players,  local  alumnae,  Arts 
'33  and  the  S.  C.  M.  have  also  contrib¬ 
uted. 
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EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT  J 
PUBLIC  LECTURES 

IN  Convocation  Hall  on  February  9 
Principal  Fyfe  addressed  an  unusually 
large  audience  on  the  subject  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  “an  ally  of  the  angels, 
whatever  mince-meat  he  may  make  of  the 
churchmen.”  Like  Socrates,  Shaw  is  a 
seeker  after  truth.  He  exposes  foibles, 
ridicules  conventions  that  obscure  reality, 
and  believes  in  the  stoic  ideal  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  reasoned  calculation.  Rea¬ 
son,  he  holds,  is  the  sole  guide  to  right 
living,  and  folly  in  his  plays  is  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  this  element  in  the  charac¬ 
ters.  Social  abuses,  and  the  retardation 
of  reform  in  the  community,  are  due  to 
unreasonable  individuals.  His  puritanical 
traits  are  admirably  illustrated  in  “Mrs. 
Warren’s  Profession,”  “The  Devil’s  Dis¬ 
ciple,”  “Major  Barbara,”  while  “Arms 
and  the  Man”  and  “John  Bull’s  Other 
Island”  provoke  laughter  at  the  classical 
treatment  of  the  military  man,  in  the  one 
case,  and  at  an  English  politician  ill- 
informed  on  the  Irish  situation,  in  the 
other.  Uncompromising  and  penetrating, 
Shaw  touches  many  phases  of  society. 
“Saint  Joan,”  however,  is  in  several  re¬ 
spects  an  exception  to  his  usual  method. 
It  is  a  play  that  holds  dramatic  power, 
beauty  of  language  and  discriminating 
use  of  dialogue.  As  a  master  of  wit,  rhe¬ 
toric  and  solemnity,  Shaw  takes  a  pre¬ 
eminent  place  in  modern  literature.  His 
ideals  of  life  are  essentially  spiritual. 

The  theme  of  Dr.  McNeill’s  lecture 
on  February  16  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  a 
man  opposed  to  the  main  tendencies  of 
his  age  who  believed  that  he  had  an  ap¬ 
pointed  work  to  do  and  should  “assert 
eternal  providence  and  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man.”  Born  of  hard-working, 
earnest,  religious-minded  parents,  Carlyle 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church 
but,  wavering  in  his  belief,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  soon 
devoting  himself  to  writing.  His  first 
period  was  one  of  vast  enthusiasm  for 
German  literature,  and  about  this  time  he 
married  beautiful,  hot-tempered  Jane 


Welsh.  Carlyle  was  a  brilliant  conver¬ 
sationalist.  He  had  a  lofty,  idealistic  at¬ 
titude  towards  his  work,  despising  those 
who  wrote  primarily  for  money.  Endea¬ 
vour  was  a  keynote  of  his  creed.  “Pro¬ 
duce”  he  wrote,  “no  matter  how  insignifi¬ 
cant  the  result.  Whatever  your  hand  finds 
to  do,  do  it !”  He  had  faults  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  verbosity  and  destructive  criticism; 
his  treatment  of  history  does  not  give 
adequate  recognition  to  the  importance 
of  economic  and  political  forces.  But 
his  historical  works  are  relegated  to  a 
supreme  place  in  literature  because  of  his 
masterly  portraiture.  Carlyle  attacked 
society  without  offering  any  remedy  for 
the  abuses  he  saw.  But  his  energy  helped 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  England. 

On  February  23  Professor  Norman 
Rogers  spoke  on  Mohandas  Ghandi,  to 
whom  the  independence  of  India  is  an 
absorbing  purpose.  In  seeking  liberty 
for  his  people,  Ghandi  has  all  along  been 
inspired  by  a  pure  idealism  and  a  reli¬ 
gious  fervour.  Very  well  educated,  he 
is  an  orator  able  to  sway  the  emotions  of 
the  masses.  Until  1893,  when  ill  health 
overtook  him,  he  followed  the  profession 
of  law.  Going  to  Africa,  he  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  supreme  court  and  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
labourers  resident  there.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  policy  of  passive  resis¬ 
tance,  based  on  a  combination  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Hindu  principles  and  advocating 
soul  force  rather  than  physical  force.  In 
1919,  with  the  definite  formation  of  the 
Nationalist  movement  in  India,  Ghandi’s 
life  suffered  a  momentous  change  from 
loyalty  to  Britain  to  frank  hostility  to¬ 
wards  her  Indian  administration.  This 
was  all  the  more  strange  because  of  his 
valuable  work  in  Africa  during  the  Boer 
War  and  the  Great  War.  The  frail  In¬ 
dian  has  still  many  passionate  adherents. 
Never  has  a  leader  established  a  surer 
foundation  for  a  movement,  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Round  Table  Conference 
have  not  solved  the  Indian  problem. 

All  the  Extension  Department  lectures 
have  been  broadcast  with  successful  re¬ 
sults  from  Station  CFRC. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  CREST 
AND 

QUEEN’S  PLAQUE 

THE  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union 
has  now  agreed  upon  a  crest  to  be 
awarded  to  championship  teams.  For 
Queen’s  this  new  award  takes  the  place 
of  the  University  crest,  hitherto  given 
to  champions  only  but  now  available  in  a 
mpre  correct  form  to  all  alumni. 

The  new  badge  is  to  consist  of  a  silver 
maple  leaf  on  which  are  imposed  a  blue- 
trimmed  open  book,  a  red  martlet,  and  a 
purple,  green  and  yellow  thistle.  The  sil¬ 
ver  crest  decorated  in  this  manner  is 
mounted  on  a  felt  base  of  a  colour  ap¬ 
propriate  to  each  member  of  the  Union — 
yellow  for  Queen’s,  red  for  McGill,  blue 
for  Toronto,  and  purple  for  Western  On¬ 
tario.  A  bar  will  be  added  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  that  a  player  qualifies  for  a  .badge 
after  winning  it  once. 

The  badge  will  be  awarded  to  any 
member  of  a  championship  team  who 
competes  in  any  period  of  any  game  of 
the  Intercollegiate  championship  series. 
This  includes  not  only  the  football, 
hockey  and  basketball  teams,  but  tennis, 
gymnastics,  track,  B.W.  and  F.,  swim¬ 
ming  and  harriers. 

The  Intercollegiate  Union  is  averse  to 
selecting  individual  members  of  winning 
teams  for  special  recognition,  having  in¬ 
terest  only  in  the  skill  of  the  whole  team. 
Queen’s,  however,  desires  in  addition  a 
system  of  individual  honours  and,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  August  Review,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  an  athletic  plaque. 

This  new  athletic  trophy  will  take  the 
form  of  a  walnut  shield  having  on  it  a 
“Q”  in  bronze,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
to  be  set  the  Queen’s  University  crest  in 
enamel.  Directly  under  the  “O”  there 
will  be  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription :  “Awarded  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control,  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  (name),  (sport  and  year).”  In 
the  case  of  a  student  gaining  the  trophy 
twice  he  is  not  to  be  given  a  second 
shield,  but  is  to  be  presented  with  a  small 
bronze  tablet  bearing  his  name,  the  name 
of  the  sport,  and  the  year.  This  tablet 


will  be  attached  to  the  shield  awarded  in 
the  first  instance. 

A  group  of  suggested  regulations  has 
been  drawn  up  for  the  award  of  the 
plaque,  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Board  specially  appointed  to  investigate 
the  eligibility  of  athletes  for  the  award. 
The  shield  will  ordinarily  be  presented 
to  members  of  Queen’s  University  cham¬ 
pionship  teams  in  a  series  where  there 
are  more  than  two  teams  competing,  in 
the  following  sports  only :  football,  hockey 
and  basketball. 

Furthermore,  as  a  pure  award  of  merit 
it  may  be  granted,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  and  the  sub¬ 
committee,  to  athletes  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  outstanding  per¬ 
formances  in  their  branch  of  athletics. 
In  assigning  the  trophy  a  majority  of 
three-quarters  of  the  sub-committee  will 
be  required  as  showing  in  favour  of  the 
award. 

Those  who  will  be  regarded  as  eligible 
are  as  follows :  any  student  who  has 
played  on  a  senior  team  for  three  years 
without  having  played  on  a  championship 
team  in  football,  hockey,  or  basketball, 
the  term  “played  on  a  senior  team”  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  that  he  has  played  in 
the  majority  of  the  games  engaged  in  by 
that  team  during  the  season ;  students 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  ex¬ 
ceptional  performances,  such  as  the 
breaking  of  an  Intercollegiate  record; 
winners  of  final  bouts  in  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  boxing,  wrestling  and  fencing 
meets ;  winners  of  first  place  in  any  event 
of  the  senior  Intercollegiate  Track  Meet; 
winners  of  first  place  in  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Harrier  Meet;  winners  of  first  place 
in  any  event  of  the  Intercollegiate  Swim¬ 
ming  Meet. 

In  places  where  exceptional  ability  has 
been  displayed  but  is  not  actually  covered 
by  the  foregoing  regulations,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  sub-committee,  empow¬ 
ered  to  make  the  award  after  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  may  be  called. 

The  first  of  these  awards  to  be  made 
will  be  to  those  students  earning  them 
during  the  season  1930-31,  but  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control  may,  in  exceptional 
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circumstances  (that  is,  provided  no  other 
award  or  gift  has  been  made),  make  the 
award  to  athletes  recommended  by  the 
sub-committee  who  competed  during  the 
season  1929-30. 

None  of  these  awards  will  affect  the 
awarding  of  the  “Q”  by  the  Athletic 
Board  of  Control  to  members  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Intercollegiate  teams  as  defined  at 
present. 


THE  L.  M.  ARKLEY  PRIZE 
IN  COMBUSTION  RESEARCH 

HE  Scots  Run  Fuel  Corporation,  of 
Morgantown,  W.Va.,  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  their  president,  Mr.  J.  M.  G. 
Brown,  has  endowed  an  annual  prize  of 
Fifty  Dollars  for  the  Science  Faculty. 
This  gift  is  made  specifically  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Arkley ’s  interest  in  the 
proper  methods  of  purchasing,  analyzing 
and  burning  coal.  The  prize  will  be 
known  as  the  “L.  M.  Arkley  Prize,”  and 
will  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  fourth- 
year  student  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
who  gives  evidence  that  he  understands 
the  sampling  and  analyzing  of  coal  and 
submits  before  April  1  the  best  paper  on 
the  subject. 


A.  M.  S. 

FORBIDS  FRATERNITIES 

LUMNI  will  remember  two  infor¬ 
mative  articles,  designed  to  state  the 
case  for  and  against  fraternities  at 
Queen’s,  which  appeared  in  the  Review 
last  year. 

At  recent  meetings  of  various  under¬ 
graduate  clubs  this  subject  has  been  given 
considerable  attention,  and  it  was  found 
that  student  opinion  is  on  the  whole  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  institution  of  fraterni¬ 
ties  and  sororities  at  Queen’s. 

The  discussion  has  now  been  closed  by 
the  action  of  the  A.  M.  S.,  which  in  Janu¬ 
ary  embodied  in  its  constitution  a  clause 
forbidding  the  formation  of  fraternities 
and  sororities,  composed  of  members  of 
the  A.  M.  S.,  within  the  University.  Fra¬ 
ternities  in  process  of  formation  were 
given  immediate  notice  to  disband. 


SCIENCE  ’30  REUNION 

ON  February  13  a  successful  re-union 
was  held  by  the  members  of  Sci¬ 
ence  ’30  who  were  in  Kingston  for  the 
Science  dance.  The  company  attended 
a  formal  dinner  at  the  Kingston  Badmin¬ 
ton  Club,  where  members  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  together  and  renew  old  ac¬ 
quaintances.  That  the  old  year  spirit 
still  existed  was  shown  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  good  feeling  of  all  present. 

The  members  in  attendance  included : 
Don  Abbott  (Toronto),  Bill  Clarke  (Ot¬ 
tawa),  Jack  Miller  (Brockville),  Pete 
King  (Toronto),  Wheeler  Little  (Mont¬ 
real),  and  Dave  Jack,  Andy  Farquharson, 
Ed  Goodman,  Herb  Dickey,  Jerry 
Spence,  George  Revell,  Bob  Stevens  and 
Jerry  Jarvis,  of  Kingston. 


ART  EXHIBITS 

IN  DOUGLAS  LIBRARY 

DURING  February  a  fine  collection 
of  etchings,  lithographs  and  colour 
prints,  sponsored  by  the  College  Art  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  was  on  view  in 
the  Douglas  Library  and  proved  of  edu- 
actional  interest  to  students  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  alike.  This  exhibition  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  modern  American 
paintings  held  in  January,  and  is  part  of 
a  scheme  to  bring  noteworthy  showings 
of  art  to  the  University  from  time  to 
time. 

Notable  among  the  reproductions — all 
outstanding  in  execution  —  were  Van 
Gogh’s  delightful  “Horse  on  Bridge”  and 
“Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.”  Examples 
of  the  interesting  styles  of  Cezanne, 
Picasso  and  Utrillo  were  also  present. 

Among  the  modern  American  work  the 
bold  manner  and  line  perfection  of  Rock¬ 
well  Kent’s  “Boatman”  were  remarkable. 
“Lower  Manhattan”  by  Howard  Cook, 
Marin’s  “Downtown  Synthesis”  and  Lo- 
zowick’s  “Brooklyn  Bridge”  are  only  a 
few  from  the  many  which  showed 
strength  and  individuality  in  treatment. 
“All  for  a  piece  of  Meat,”  a  realistic 
study  of  underworld  cafe  life  by  Dehn, 
was  arresting,  if  not  in  subject  original. 
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TRIBUTE  TO 

DR.  JOHN  WATSON 

IN  a  recent  leading  article  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  pays  the  following  notable 
tribute  to  Dr.  John  Watson,  for  many 
years  professor  of  Philosophy  atQueen’s: 

“Buffeted  between  the  scepticism  of  the 
critical  school  and  the  literary  barbarities 
of  the  later  philosophers,  it  is  small  won¬ 
der  if  the  student  finds  for  a  period  that 
his  fundamental  ideas  are  shaken.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  this  danger  places  a  particular 
responsibility  upon  the  University  lec¬ 
turer,  who  knows  the  incompleteness  of 
either  the  sceptical  or  the  materialistic 
philosophies.  Professor  John  Watson  of 
Queen’s,  the  greatest  philosophical  mind 
which  a  Canadian  University  ever  har¬ 
boured,  had  a  homely  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  for  his  classes  —  by  opening 
each  of  his  lectures  with  a  prayer  for  di¬ 
vine  enlightenment.  That  prayer  meant 
a  lot  to  his  students,  floundering  in  philo¬ 
sophical  intricacies.  It  never  let  them 
forget  that  the  great  mind  which  for  the 
moment  might  seem  to  be  guiding  them 
along  new  pathways  and  away  from  old 
truths  was  in  reality  leading  them  by  an¬ 
other  course  to  its  own  abiding  place  in 
a  stronger  religious  faith.” 


MILLER  HALL 
NEARS  COMPLETION 

WING  to  the  mild  weather  which 
marked  the  early  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  new 
Science  building — Miller  Hall — were  able 
to  complete  the  masonry  right  up  to  the 
roof.  This  made  it  possible  for  work  to  be 
carried  on  inside  the  building  without 
stoppage  throughout  the  winter.  Partitions 
and  floors  were  placed,  the  walls  plas¬ 
tered,  and  the  plumbing  work  concluded. 
The  heating  and  most  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
stallations  have  likewise  been  made. 

This  means  that  the  building  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  completed  in  June,  instead  of  in 
August,  as  was  originally  intended.  Both 
the  Geology  and  the  Mineralogy  depart¬ 


ments  will  therefore  be  moved  during 
the  summer  to  their  new  quarters,  which 
will  be  ready  for  the  autumn  re-opening 
of  classes. 


THE  LEONARD  BEQUEST 

NDER  the  will  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
R.  W.  Leonard,  LL.D.,  of  St. 
Catharines,  who  died  on  December  17, 
Queen’s  receives  a  substantial  legacy. 

Lieut. -Col.  Leonard  was  for  many 
years  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and 
progress  of  higher  education  in  Canada 
and,  until  ill-health  overtook  him,  an  ac¬ 
tive  Trustee  of  Queen’s.  He  was  always 
a  generous  benefactor,  being  founder  of 
the  Leonard  Scholarships  and  donor  of 
the  Leonard  Field  to  Queen’s. 

As  the  estate  consists  chiefly  of  bonds 
and  stocks,  the  precise  amount  of  the 
legacy  accruing  to  Queen’s  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  A  statement,  however, 
may  be  expected  at  an  early  date. 


H.  M.  THOMAS 

DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION 

HE  transfer  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Carr,  Arts 
’25,  to  be  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Chartered  Ac¬ 
countants  of  Toronto,  created  an  immedi¬ 
ate  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Exten¬ 
sion  at  the  University.  This  position  has 
now  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Thomas,  Arts  ’20. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Alumni  Association  since  it  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  Employment 
Service  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
and  has  been  particularly  concerned  with 
the  editing  of  the  Review.  Originally  a 
member  of  Arts  T5,  he  returned  from 
war  service  to  graduate  in  1920  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard 
and  university  teaching.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  two  Queen’s  graduates  to  be 
awarded  the  I.O.D.E.  overseas  scholar¬ 
ship  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
studied  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
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The  Choice  of  a 
Profession 

AVERY  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  to¬ 
day  entering  our  Canadian  universities, 
directed  there  by  their  parents  or  coming 
of  their  own  volition,  are  doing  so  with 
the  pre-eminent  thought  that  a  univer¬ 
sity  training  will  enable  them  to  earn  a 
more  satisfactory  livelihood  in  after  years 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  This 
is  almost  unanimously  the  case  with  the 
students  in  Medicine,  in  Engineering  and 
in  Commerce,  applies  to  a  somewhat 
smaller  proportion  of  those  in  Arts,  and 
probably  enters  to  a  very  small  degree  in 
Theology. 

In  a  young  country  like  Canada,  and 
especially  at  a  university  like  Queen’s, 
where  most  of  the  students  come  from 
homes  of  moderate  means  and  where 
many  of  them  are  financing  their  own 
course  completely  or  in  part,  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  higher  education  solely  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  world  about  them,  that  is, 
culture  for  its  own  sake,  must  of  neces¬ 


sity  occupy  a  secondary  position.  The 
service  that  they  will  eventually  be  ren¬ 
dering  to  others  or  to  their  country  at 
large  is  likewise  of  lesser  importance  to 
most  students  when  making  a  choice  of 
the  profession  they  wish  to  follow.  Those 
in  Theology  and  a  smaller  number  in 
Arts  are  again  the  exception. 

Consequently,  employment  possibilities 
after  graduation,  what  the  future  of  any 
particular  line  of  endeavour  holds  in 
store;  these,  taken  in  conjunction  with  in¬ 
dividual  inclination  or  particular  talent, 
are  problems  that  are  faced  by  many  par¬ 
ents  and  by  the  students  themselves  in 
making  their  choice  of  a  university 
course. 

Information  concerning  these  ques¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  the  relative  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  employment  upon  graduation 
from  the  various  courses  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  frequently  sought  from  the  Alum¬ 
ni  Association  or  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice.  Very  often  these  requests  come 
from  our  own  alumni ;  for  as  Oueen’s 
grows  older,  the  number  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  even  grandchildren,  of 
graduates  of  other  days  coming  to  the 
University  is  increasing  each  year.  We 
have  always  been  glad  to  supply  the  in¬ 
formation  at  our  disposal  regarding  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities,  accumulated  from 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years;  but 
we  have  invariably  hesitated  about  offer¬ 
ing  direct  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
profession.  Advice  of  this  sort  must  be 
sought  from  those  who  know  the  student 
intimately,  who  are  conversant  with  his 
inclinations  or  talents,  and  who  are  able 
to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and 
long  acquaintance  with  a  profession  or 
calling. 

With  the  thought  that  fuller  knowledge 
concerning  employment  matters  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  may  be  of  service  to  our  alumni 
and  through  them  to  prospective  students, 
the  Review  proposes  to  publish  in  future 
numbers  brief  summaries  of  employment 
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conditions  in  the  various  professions  as 
the  Employment  Service  has  experienced 
them  during  the  past  few  years.  We  also 
hope  to  be  able  to  print  a  series  of  short 
articles  written  for  us  by  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  professions  upon  what  each 
vocation  holds  in  store  for  those  entering 
upon  it. 

It  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
so  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  it  is 
past  conditions  that  are  being  dealt  with. 
From  the  curves  of  the  past,  however,  it 
is  frequently  possible  to  form  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  of  the  probable  trend  of 
the  future.  So  we  shall  give  the  facts  as 
we  have  found  them  in  the  past,  and  on 
them  base  our  opinions  as  to  the  future. 
We  shall  also  be  speaking  of  average 
business  or  economic  conditions ;  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  present  business  de¬ 
pression,  when  employment  of  all  sorts 
is  very  scarce,  is  any  criterion  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  certainly  not  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned. 

The  Reunion 
Next  Fall 

IT  is  only  six  short  months  until  Re¬ 
union  Week-end  will  be  again  at  hand. 
Are  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
classes  of  ’81,  ’91,  ’01,  ’ll,  and  '21,  as 
well  as  those  of  ’06  (twenty-five  years 
out)  and  ’26  (five  years  out),  keeping 
this  important  event  definitely  in  mind? 

The  Alumni  Office  is  ready  to  provide 
addresses  for  the  names  on  the  class  lists 
sent  in,  or  if  these  are  not  available  to  the 
class  organizers,  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
lists  as  well.  It  will  do  anything  else  it 
can  to  help  make  the  Reunion  of  1931 
even  more  outstanding  than  those  of  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  complete  success  inevi¬ 
tably  depends  upon  the  efforts  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  individual  class  concerned. 

Definite  Reunion  dates  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  near  future,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  suggest  that  the  class  exe¬ 
cutives  or  interested  members  of  the 
“One”  years  and  of  ’06  and  ’26  commence 
as  soon  as  they  can  to  prepare  for  their 
return  to  the  Old  Ontario  Strand  next 
fall. 


Queen’s  and  Her  Students 

IN  spite  of  the  various  “isms”  and  other 
troubles  that  beset  our  universities 
from  time  to  time  and  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  are  given  more  prominence 
than  they  deserve,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  student  bodies  of  the  various  Ca¬ 
nadian  universities  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
serious-minded,  sane-thinking  group  of 
men  and  women. 

There  is  the  froth  that  rises  to  the  top 
on  occasion,  but  this  is  readily  blown 
away  and  underneath  it  there  is  funda¬ 
mental  soundness  and  stability.  The  part 
that  the  graduates  of  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties  are  taking  in  the  world  of  affairs  to¬ 
day  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  is  true  of  Queen’s, 
and  the  situation  at  our  sister  institutions 
is  undoubtedly  much  the  same.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  Queen’s  possesses, 
possibly  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  Canadian  university,  the  forces 
that  tend  to  produce  this  fundamental 
soundness  and  stability  in  her  student 
body. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  stated 
several  times  in  the  past,  Queen’s  is  truly 
provincial  and  even  national  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Not  only  is  every  county  in  Ontario 
represented  among  her  students,  but 
every  province  has  its  quota  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  West,  it  is  true,  has  a  smaller 
representation  than  it  had  before  the 
splendid  colleges  beyond  the  Great  Lakes 
grew  up,  but  both  the  West  and  the  Mari- 
times  are  still  sending  their  young  men 
and  women  to  make  Queen’s,  not  a  local, 
not  a  provincial,  but  a  truly  Canadian  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Nor  have  her  students  been  drawn 
from  the  cities  in  any  large  proportion, 
nor  entirely  from  the  farms  or  rural  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  nor  from  the  professional  or 
the  business  or  the  wealthy  or  the  poorer 
classes  alone.  There  has  been  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  all  these  and  we  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  whether  this  very  heterogeneity  of 
our  student  body,  this  diversity  both  of 
local  origin  and  of  class,  has  not  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  large  extent  to  the  soundness 
and  good  sense  that  have  customarily  been 
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characteristic  of  most  of  our  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Possibly  the  old  Presbyterian  ten¬ 
ets  upon  which  Queen’s  was  raised  may 
still  be  exerting  their  influence  also. 

Again,  Queen’s  is  not  a  large,  unwieldy 
institution.  Her  students  know  one  an¬ 
other;  her  professors  know  one  another. 
The  students  know  the  professors;  the 
professors  know  the  students,  not  in  an 
impersonal  way  only,  but  in  intimate, 
friendly  fashion.  And  all  have  an  inhe¬ 
rent  love  for  their  alma  mater. 

Lastly,  Queen’s  is  situated  in  a  small 
city.  Sometimes — when,  for  instance, 
employment  is  being  sought  for  students 
or  graduates — a  small  city  has  its  disad¬ 
vantages,  but  we  abide  in  our  conviction 
that  a  small  city  is  undoubtedly  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  best  results  in  university  work. 

When  Queen’s  men  and  women  emerge 
from  the  world  of  study  to  the  world  of 
practical  endeavour  they  all  carry  with 
them  something  that  is  the  result  of  privi¬ 
leged  years  which  have  provided  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  theoretical  investigation,  and 
many  carry  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  concrete  experience — obtained  during 
their  vacation  periods.  So  the  majority 
step  out  from  the  protection  of  their 
alma  mater  strengthened,  balanced,  toler¬ 
ant  and  mentally  fitted  for  their  several 
undertakings. 


Our  Contributors 

Dr.  Thomas  Gibson,  the  second  part 
of  whose  article  on  Queen’s  and  Medi¬ 
cine  appears  in  this  number,  is  a  native 
of  Ulster,  not  Perthshire  as  was  stated  in 
the  February  issue.  He  went  to  Perth, 
Scotland,  at  eight  years  of  age  and  re¬ 
sided  there  until  graduation. 

*  *  *  * 

G.  E.  Reaman,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  Ph.D., 
is  a  graduate  of  Toronto,  Queen’s — 
where  he  gained  his  B.Paed.  in  1917 — 
and  Cornell.  For  some  years  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  Woodstock  College,  and 
later  in  charge  of  educational  work  in  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Toronto.  Since 
its  inauguration  in  1925,  he  has  been  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Boys’  Training 
School  at  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  where, 
readers  of  his  article  will  gather,  he  is 
doing  outstanding  work  as  an  education¬ 
ist  along  lines  original  in  Canada. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Lois  Saunders,  was  Librarian  at 
Queen’s  for  many  years  and  naturally 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  work  and 
literary  researches  of  Dr.  Cappon,  whose 
recent  volume  on  Bliss  Carman  she  re¬ 
views  so  enthusiastically  in  the  present 
number. 
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BLISS  CARMAN 

By  James  Cappon,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Published  by  the  Ryerson  Press 
Reviewed  by  Lois  Saunders 

TWO  thoughts  must  be  foremost  in 
the  reader’s  mind  on  laying  down 
Dr.  Cappon’s  book  on  Bliss  Carman  and 
the  Literary  Currents  and  Influences  of 
his  Time.  Firstly  that  Carman  was  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  in  leaving  his  work  and 
literary  reputation  in  the  hands  of  so  able 
and  sympathetic  a  critic,  and  secondly 


that  Canada  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
enrichment  of  her  literature  by  so  far- 
reaching  and  suggestive  a  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  criticism  of  this  type  is 
much  needed  in  the  present  state  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  literature  when  so  many  new  writ¬ 
ers  are  trying  their  wings. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  in  Canada  who 
can  speak  with  such  authority  on  these 
subjects  as  Dr.  Cappon.  His  wide  learn¬ 
ing  and  long  and  varied  experience  in  so 
many  branches  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  make  him  especially  fitted  for 
the  task,  and  many  others  besides  the 
“old  students”  to  whom  the  book  is  dedi- 
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cated  will  welcome  this  long  expected 
volume  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  lit¬ 
erature. 

Bliss  Carman’s  place  among  modern 
poets  is  firmly  established,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathetic,  if  critical  estimate  of  Dr.  Cap- 
pon  will  certainly  do  much  to  give  it  a 
wider  and  more  enduring  hold  on  the 
book-loving  world.  Criticism  we  should 
of  course  look  for  from  such  a  source, 
and  candid  criticism  there  is,  with  much 
wise  and  generous  appreciation  of  Car¬ 
man’s  merits,  based  on  personal  know¬ 
ledge  and  long  and  careful  study  of  his 
works. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  respects 
Dr.  Cappon’s  review  of  Bliss  Carman’s 
poetry  is  overweighted,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  its  relative  importance  compared 
with  other  and  greater  names.  But  such 
a  criticism  is  entirely  refuted  by  the  sub¬ 


title  of  the  book  and  by  the  Prefatory 
Note.  The  work  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
criticism  of  Carman’s  poetry,  ample  and 
penetrating  as  this  is.  As  Dr.  Cappon 
says  in  his  Note,  “This  book  is  partly  bio¬ 
graphical  and  partly  general  history,  Car¬ 
man’s  work  being  reviewed  in  its  rela¬ 
tions,  both  of  affinity  and  contrast,  to  the 
literary  movements  of  the  time.’’  This 
description,  which  applies  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  book,  is  especially  true  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  second  division,  which  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  tradition  of  Emer¬ 
son  and  Whitman  in  American  literature, 
whose  influence  on  Carman’s  poetry  is  so 
marked. 

Here  too,  particularly,  the  “old  stu¬ 
dents”  will  recognize  the  voice  and  spirit 
which  have  so  often  spoken  to  them  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  Queen’s  University,  and 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  them. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


ON  January  30  the  Arts  formal  dance 
took  place  in  the  New  Gymnasium. 
The  decorations  were  most  skilfully  car¬ 
ried  out  to  represent  spring  by  means  of 
appropriate  forms,  colour  and  light,  with 
a  background  of  artistic  trees  and  plant 
life.  The  dancers  moved  to  the  gay 
strains  of  the  orchestra  under  rays  of 
yellow,  orange  and  red  light  from  the  sun 
which  hung  low  in  the  specially  construct¬ 
ed  ceiling.  The  convener  in  charge  of 
this  most  enjoyable  evening  was  H. 
Sprott,  Arts  ’31,  of  Barrie. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  George  Ketiladze  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  address  on  Georgia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Math,  and  Phy¬ 
sics  Club  in  January. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Arts  Dinner  took  place  in  Grant 
Hall  on  January  29,  when  Professor 
Jackson  of  Toronto  University  was  guest 
speaker.  Principal  Fyfe  replied  to  the 
toast  of  “Queen’s”  and  Dean  Matheson  to 
that  of  “the  Arts  Faculty.” 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Arts  Society 
Professor  Humphrey  spoke  on  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  the  year  2030. 

*  *  *  * 

The  second  of  a  series  of  Fireside 
Talks  was  given  on  February  5  in  Ban 
Righ  Hall,  with  Dr.  Heleven  McMurchy 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Department  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  as  speaker. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  F.  A.  Knox  spoke  on  Public 
Finance  in  Canada  during  the  War  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Math,  and  Physics  Club 
on  February  6. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Science  formal  dance  was  held  in 
the  New  Gymnasium  on  February  13. 
Clever  lighting  effects  showed  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  decorations  in  black  and  silver, 
and  the  wall  facing  the  orchestra  was 
brightened  by  three  modernistic  paint¬ 
ings.  The  convener  in  charge  of  this 
very  successful  entertainment,  which 
came  to  an  end  at  3  a.m.,  was  W.  D. 
Walker,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Galt. 
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On  January  23,  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Fraser  of  the 
Connaught  Laboratories,  Toronto,  gave 
the  second  postgraduate  lecture  in  Medi¬ 
cine  on  the  subject  of  Diphtheria. 

*  *  *  * 

Proposals  for  a  parliamentary  union  at 
Queen’s  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Political  Club. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Peggy  Macintosh,  Arts  ’30  of 
Campbellton,  N.B.,  addressed  the  English 
Club  on  January  29  on  the  subject  of 
Sir  James  Barrie. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Theological  So¬ 
ciety  Professor  Roy  discussed  “The  Ger¬ 
man  Youth  Movement.” 

*  *  *  * 

On  February  12  the  women’s  hockey 
team  scored  a  3-2  victory  over  McGill, 
and  now  reigns  supreme  in  Intercollegiate 
hockey  circles. 


Dr.  H.  B.  Speakman,  Director  of  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation,  was  guest 
at  the  Engineering  Society  dinner  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  16.  In  an  inspiring  address  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  combination  of  initiative  and 
attention  to  routine  as  the  true  attitude 
for  science  students  towards  their  work. 

^  ^  ^ 

On  February  17  Dr.  Walter  Kotschnig, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Students’ 
Service  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  mass  meeting  of  students  in 
Convocation  Hall.  His  subject  was  “Stu¬ 
dent  Conditions  in  Europe.” 

*  *  *  * 

“Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,”  by  P.  G. 
Wodehouse  and  Ian  Hay,  was  presented 
by  the  students’  Dramatic  Guild  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House  on  March  3  and  4. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Levana  Society  on 
February  11  it  was  agreed  to  pay  $129 
towards  the  equipment  of  the  kitchen  in 
the  New  Gymnasium. 


ATHLETICS 

By  A.  J.  E.  Child,  Sports  Editor 


WITH  a  one-game  lead  on  the  Belle¬ 
ville  Cheerios,  and  group  leader¬ 
ship  within  their  grasp,  Queen’s  Senior 
“B”  hockey  lost  their  remaining  three 
games  and  were  eliminated  from  further 
O.  H.  A.  activities.  The  Tricolour  at¬ 
tacks  seemed  to  have  lost  their  effective¬ 
ness,  and  a  lack  of  combination  ruined 
their  chances  of  registering  in  the  Belle¬ 
ville  goal. 

In  the  fourth  game  of  the  series 
Queen’s  went  down  to  defeat  on  a  3-1 
score.  The  Tricolour  opened  the  attack 
with  a  rush  into  enemy  territory,  but  the 
Holway-Weir  defence  proved  impreg¬ 
nable.  Neither  team  made  any  headway 
until  Smith  sallied  down  right  wing  and 
drove  the  puck  into  Queen’s  net  for  the 
opening  tally.  The  second  was  replete 
with  much  hard  checking  but  no  scoring 
until  Smith  again  scored  with  but  a  min¬ 
ute  to  go.  Davis  netted  the  third  one  for 


the  Quinte  team  and  then  the  Tricolour 
gave  all  they  had  in  a  grimly-determined 
effort,  but  lack  of  cohesion  robbed  them 
of  many  goal-getting  chances.  With  only 
a  second  to  go  the  vicious  attack  brought 
forth  results  when  Gibson  took  a  pass 
from  Paterson  and  registered  the  lone 
Queen’s  counter  of  the  game. 

Showing  more  speed  on  the  forward 
line,  Belleville  put  themselves  in  the  lead 
for  group  honours  by  defeating  Queen’s 
4-2.  Morris  as  usual  was  good  in  goal, 
while  Squires  and  Murphy  on  the  defence 
wore  themselves  ragged  trying  to  stem 
the  Belleville  tide.  The  game  was  rough 
all  the  way,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  pen¬ 
alties  being  handed  out.  Mulvihill  ran 
wild  on  left  wing  for  Belleville  and 
notched  two  counters,  one  the  result  of  a 
beautiful  three-man  combination  and  the 
other  by  taking  a  perfect  pass  from  be¬ 
hind  the  net  by  Davis.  Davis  himself 
scored  a  beautiful  goal  when  he  stick- 
handled  through  the  entire  team  to  draw 
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Morris  out  of  the  net.  Montgomery  reg¬ 
istered  the  first  goal,  with  Gibson  evening 
matters  a  few  minutes  later.  Taking  Pat¬ 
erson’s  rebound,  Gibson  also  accounted 
for  the  second  Queen’s  goal. 

Belleville  conclusively  proved  their 
right  to  represent  the  eastern  group  in  the 
O.  H.  A.  play-offs  when  they  defeated 
the  Tricolour  in  the  final  game  by  the 
score  of  5-3  at  the  Harty  Arena.  Queen’s 
had  the  edge  in  the  play  but  lacked  scor¬ 
ing  punch  and  nullified  their  superior 
playing  by  poor  shooting.  The  only  scor¬ 
ing  in  the  first  period  came  when  Gibson 
broke  through  the  defence  and  gave 
Queen’s  the  lead.  Holway  and  Leach- 
man  put  the  Quinte  team  one  up  in  the 
second,  and  the  latter  netted  another  as 
the  third  frame  opened.  The  green  light 
again  shone  for  Belleville,  and  things 
looked  even  worse  when  Murphy  went  in 
to  clear  a  Belleville  short  and  in  the 
scramble  knocked  the  rubber  into  his  own 
net.  With  only  a  few  minutes  to  go  the 
Tricolour  staged  a  furious  attack  and 
succeeded  in  driving  in  two  counters,  but 
the  bell  rang  with  them  still  battling  on 
the  short  end  of  the  score. 

Queen’s  have  entered  the  senior  team 
in  the  intermediate  series  and  have  won 
the  first  sudden-death  game  with  Bishop’s 
College.  On  a  poor  ice  surface  in  the 
Mount  Royal  rink  in  Montreal,  Queen’s 
had  no  trouble  in  out-playing  the  team 
from  Lennoxville,  and  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  running  up  four  goals  to  their 
opponents’  nil.  Murphy,  Squires,  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  Gibson  all  scored.  The  next 
game  will  be  played  with  Varsity  inter¬ 
mediates. 

Baskelball 

AFTER  starting  off  the  season  with 
a  string  of  defeats,  Queen’s  senior 
basketball  team  ended  the  schedule  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  by  taking  two  decisive  vic¬ 
tories  over  Varsity  and  Western,  al¬ 
though  the  loss  to  McGill  gave  the  latter 
the  Intercollegiate  championship. 

In  the  second  game  of  the  series  in  To¬ 
ronto,  Varsity  took  the  decision  from 
Queen’s  by  the  narrow  margin  of  four 
points  in  a  game  which  was  hotly  contest¬ 
ed  all  the  way.  The  Tricolour  led  15-11 


at  half-time,  but  their  advantage  faded 
as  the  Blue  team  repeatedly  scored  on 
long  shots,  while  Queen’s  were  outlucked 
time  and  again  after  working  the  ball 
down  to  the  enemy  basket,  with  the 
score-board  showing  30-26  as  the  bell 
rang.  Captain  McLaughlin  and  Don 
Bews  were  the  stars  on  the  Queen’s  team, 
running  up  8  and  6  points  respectively. 

With  both  teams  even  and  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  to  go,  Western  took  the  game  from 
Queen’s  when  Young  scored  on  a  free 
throw.  Queen’s  led  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  by  the  score  of  13-10,  having  the 
edge  all  the  way.  They  also  got  away  to 
a  good  start  with  two  baskets  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second,  but  Western  kept 
about  that  much  behind  them  all  the  way 
until  Manness  evened  the  score  on  a  field 
goal  and  a  foul  shot.  It  looked  like  over¬ 
time  when  Young  slipped  in  the  shot  that 
made  the  score  24-23  for  the  Purple  team. 

The  McGill  team  took  a  decisive  win 
from  Queen’s  in  Kingston  by  a  32-25 
score.  Although  Queen’s  kept  the  score 
fairly  even  until  near  the  end  of  the  game, 
the  Red  team’s  more  finished  play  around 
the  basket  decided  the  issue.  The  Tri¬ 
colour  defence  successfully  held  back  the 
Red  thrusts  in  the  first  half,  but  the  visi¬ 
tors’  famous  forward  line  broke  through 
in  the  last  period  to  register  frequently. 
Faulkner  lived  up  to  advance  notices  as 
being  the  league’s  leading  scorer  by 
counting  10  of  the  Red  team’s  points, 
while  Rice,  a  fast  guard,  contributed  9. 

The  stellar  shooting  of  Elliot,  backed 
up  by  good  team-work,  was  responsible 
for  the  defeats  which  Queen’s  adminis¬ 
tered  to  Toronto  and  Western  in  the 
games  played  at  Kingston.  In  the  game 
against  Varsity,  the  Tricolour  basketeers 
led  by  one  point  at  half-time,  but  in  the 
final  period  made  a  stubborn  bid  for  vic¬ 
tory  which  Varsity  could  not  match,  the 
game  ending  with  Queen’s  on  the  long 
end  of  a  42-26  score.  The  Western  team 
fared  even  worse,  going  down  to  defeat 
44-26.  Their  play  was  ragged  through¬ 
out,  while  Queen’s  repeatedly  went  down 
the  floor  with  a  smooth  attack  that  the 
big  Purple  team  could  not  stop,  and  their 
checking  prevented  them  from  becoming 
dangerous  at  any  time. 
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Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing 

ANOTHER  Intercollegiate  Assault- 
at-Arms  has  come  and  gone,  and 
for  the  third  year  Queen’s  has  won  cham¬ 
pionships  but  lost  the  title  due  to  the 
points  allotted  to  fencing. 

This  year  Varsity  secured  the  honours 
with  seven  championships :  three  boxing, 
three  wrestling  and  the  fencing.  Queen’s 
took  four  wrestling  titles  and  two  box¬ 
ing;  McGill,  last  year’s  champions,  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  cellar  position  with  victories 
in  three  boxing  divisions  and  one  wrest¬ 
ling.  In  all  their  events  Queen’s  contend¬ 
ers  displayed  fighting  qualities  and  form 
that  were  a  credit  to  the  University  and 
to  their  coaches,  Jack  Jarvis  and  James 


JACK  JARVIS  (Coach) 

Bews.  Queen’s  and  Varsity  were  bat¬ 
tling  for  the  leadership  throughout  the 
meet  and  the  issue  was  in  doubt  until 
How  Hamlin  lost  to  Sammy  Longert. 
With  each  university  possessing  six 
points  and  the  heavyweight  title  conceded 
to  McGill,  these  two  stalwarts  stepped 
into  the  ring  to  decide  the  meet.  The  ag¬ 
gressive  and  hard-hitting  tactics  of  Ham¬ 
lin  had  his  man  groggy  in  the  first  round ; 
only  the  lack  of  that  experience  which 


makes  a  boxer  disregard  the  personal  fac¬ 
tor  prevented  the  famous  rugby  player 
from  sending  Longert  along  the  K.O. 
trail.  The  Toronto  man  survived  the  sec¬ 
ond  round,  and  then  in  the  third,  staging 
a  whirlwind  attack  in  desperation,  landed 
a  blow  that  sent  Hamlin  out  of  the  ring, 
and  the  fight  was  all  over. 

The  feature  of  the  Assault  was  the  out¬ 
standing  performance  of  Merve  Peever, 
Canada’s  best  Olympic  prospect  at  147 
pounds  and  possessor  of  the  record  of  23 
knock-outs  in  24  bouts.  In  his  second 
year  in  Medicine,  he  has  won  two  cham¬ 
pionships  for  Queen’s  in  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  encounters,  fighting  four  bouts  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  On  the  first  night 
of  this  year’s  Assault,  he  made  Rapsey 


JIMMY  HAUGHTON 


of  Toronto  take  the  count,  after  three 
knock-downs  of  nine,  in  exactly  forty 
seconds ;  on  the  second  night  he  met  Por- 
teous  of  McGill,  a  much-heralded  boxer 
and  1929  Intercollegiate  champion  at  147 
pounds  (since  Peever  had  fought  at  135 
last  year),  and  disposed  of  him  after  one 
minute  and  fifteen  seconds  of  fighting. 
The  other  boxing  champion  this  year  is 
Bob  Seright,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
boxers  that  Queen’s  has  ever  had,  who 
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has  now  won  the  118  pound  title  three 
times  in  succession.  Bob  administered  a 
terrific  beating  to  McKay  of  Toronto  and 
only  sheer  courage  enabled  the  Varsity 
lad  to  survive  the  three  rounds. 

Jimmy  Haughton  secured  an  easy  win 
in  the  112  pound  wrestling  class  against 
Wolfe  of  McGill.  Haughton  has  been  a 
wrestling  prodigy  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  the  College,  but  hard  luck  in  the  form 
of  scarlet  fever  and  subsequent  ineligi¬ 
bility  has  kept  him  out  of  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  for  the  last  two  years.  Art  Lang¬ 
ford,  a  comparative  “dark  horse,”  won 
the  158  pound  wrestling  title  by  taking 
two  straight  falls  on  Eaton  of  Toronto. 
Ralph  Miller  and  Henry  Hosking,  the 


forced  the  fight  all  the  way  and  lacked 
nothing  in  science,  Harry  Bateman,  local 
featherweight1  wrestler,  lost  the  decision 
to  Robertson  of  Toronto. 

With  the  B.  W.  &  F.  season  now  over, 
and  in  spite  of  again  losing  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Assault  by  one  point,  the  coaches 
can  look  back  upon  the  year  with  satis¬ 
faction.  They  were  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  space  and  equipment  and  a  long 
list  of  ineligibilities,  but  by  their  unceas¬ 
ing  efforts  succeeded  in  adding  another 
host  of  students  to  the  rapidly  growing 
list  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  a  high 
degree  with  the  art  of  boxing  and  wrest¬ 
ling,  and  have  formed  a  nucleus  with 
which  to  build  up  a  championship  team 
next  year. 


Swimming 


QUEEN’S  new  swimming  tank  was 
officially  opened  on  February  27 
when  the  Intercollegiate  swimming  meet 
was  held  in  Kingston,  Varsity  and  Mc¬ 
Gill  entering  the  competing  teams.  With 
a  total  of  43  points  to  their  opponents’  25 
the  Red  team  easily  took  the  meet,  their 
captain,  Munroe  Bourne,  breaking  his 
own  record  in  the  200  yards  and  the  440 
yards  free  style.  Eddie  Sinclair,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  also  broke  his  own  record  in  the 
200  yards  breast  stroke.  Queen’s  entered 
a  few  men  on  invitation  who  showed  up 
as  good  material  for  future  competition. 


Women’s  Alhlelics 


RALPH  MILLER 

two  heavy  and  light-heavy  stalwarts,  re¬ 
tained  their  championships  with  little 
trouble,  both  proving  their  superiority 
before  the  first  round  was  over  by  the 
straight  falls  route. 

Grant  Baker,  although  clearly  one  of 
the  best  flyweight  prospects  in  years,  ran 
into  too  big  a  handicap  against  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Field  of  Toronto  and  lost  his 
bout  by  a  close  margin.  Freddy  Jolliffe 
failed  to  come  through  by  reason  of  lack 
of  aggression.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 


WITH  all  teams  displaying  a  superior 
brand  of  hockey  to  that  of  former 
years,  Queen’s  women’s  hockey  team  se¬ 
cured  the  Intercollegiate  championship 
for  the  second  time  in  ten  years.  Defeat¬ 
ing  McGill  at  Montreal  in  a  sudden-death 
game  by  the  score  of  3-1,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  stiff  opposition  in  home-and-home 
games  against  Varsity.  In  the  game  in 
Toronto  better  stick-handling  enabled  the 
Tricolour  team  to  defeat  the  Blue  sex¬ 
tette  3-1,  but  a  vastly  improved  Varsity 
squad  defeated  them  2-1  in  Kingston,  the 
title,  however,  coming  to  Queen’s  in  the 
round. 
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The  Intercollegiate  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  was  held  at  Kingston  this  year,  with 
teams  from  Western,  Toronto,  McGill 
and  Queen’s  competing  for  the  “Bronze 
Baby,”  emblematic  of  the  Intercollegiate 
championship.  The  smooth  combination 


and  deadly  shooting  of  the  Varsity  squad 
won  them  the  trophy.  They  defeated 
Queen’s  in  the  first  game  and  then  won 
from  Western,  who  had  eliminated  Mc¬ 
Gill. 


W  indsor-Def  roil 

ONE  hundred  alumni  from  the  Bor¬ 
der  Cities  and  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict  met  at  Prince  Edward  Hotel,  in 
Windsor,  Ont.,  on  the  evening  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  5,  to  welcome  Principal  W. 
H.  Fyfe.  The  gathering  took  the  form 
of  a  banquet  followed  by  a  dance  and  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in 
the  Border  Cities  area. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Med.  T9,  President 
of  the  Windsor-Detroit  branch,  who, 
with  his  committee,  was  responsible  for 
the  many  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
meeting,  acted  as  chairman  at  the  dinner. 
Following  the  toast  to  the  King,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation  and  its  relation  to  the  University 
was  given  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association. 

The  toast  to  the  University  was  then 
admirably  presented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Young, 
Med.  ’04,  and  responded  to  by  Principal 
Fyfe.  Dr.  Fyfe  dealt  most  interestingly 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  University 
and  her  affairs  as  he  had  found  them.  His 
address,  with  its  careful  analysis  of  con¬ 
ditions  at  Queen’s  and  its  flashes  of  deli¬ 
cate  humour,  left  the  guests  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Queen’s  was  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  to 
govern  her. 

The  banquet  was  interspersed  with 
Queen’s  songs  and  yells,  and  four  very 
much  appreciated  solos  were  rendered  by 
Mr.  Templeton  Moore,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  at  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Bryce  Ken¬ 
drick,  wife  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Kendrick,  Med. 
’ll,  of  Chatham,  Ont. 

Officers  of  the  branch  for  the  ensuing 


year  were  elected  as  follows :  President, 
W.  J.  Fletcher,  Sc.  TO;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Grace  Stewart,  Arts  T6;  Secretary,  Miss 
Jessie  D.  Fraser,  Arts  T9;  Arts  Commit¬ 
tee,  Misses  Eva  Coon,  Arts  T 7,  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Fitzpatrick,  Arts  T9;  Divinity  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rev.  D.  N.  Morden;  Medicine 
Committee,  Dr.  G.  H.  McBroom,  Med. 
’26,  and  Dr.  G.  T.  Whitty,  Med.  ’24, 
Pedagogy  Committee,  J.  H.  Cameron, 
Arts  T7,  and  J.  L.  Forster,  Arts  ’27 ; 
Science  Committee,  D.  E.  Charters,  Sc. 
T5,  and  C.  F.  Davison,  Sc.  ’26;  Law 
Committee,  W.  H.  Macleod,  Arts  ’21,  and 
J.  B.  Aylesworth,  Arts  ’20;  Undergradu¬ 
ates,  Miss  Elva  Drake  and  A.  R.  David¬ 
son. 

The  banquet  was  followed  by  a  very 
enjoyable  dance,  and  the  evening  was 
brought  reluctantly  to  an  end  at  2  a.m. 

Hamilton 

THE  second  in  the  series  of  Alumni 
visits  made  by  Principal  Fyfe  and 
Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  which  took  place 
around  the  first  week-end  in  March,  was 
held  in  Hamilton  on  Friday,  March  6, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  banquet  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Club.  The  excellent  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests,  numbering  a  hundred  and  thirty, 
were  most  efficiently  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Fred  Houston,  Med.  T6,  President  of 
the  branch,  and  his  committee,  who  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  that 
rewarded  their  efforts. 

As  chairman,  Dr.  Houston  spoke  with 
fervour  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  work 
of  consolidating  Queen’s  alumni  was  now 
being  undertaken.  His  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  followed  by  the  toast  to  Sister 
Universities,  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Wallace, 
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Arts  ’23,  and  responded  to  by  Chancellor 
Whidden  (LL.D.  1929,  Queens),  of  Mc- 
Master  University. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  George  Otto,  Arts 
T2,  Secretary  of  the  branch,  who  made 
reference  to  Mr.  .Smith’s  untiring  work 
in  organizing  and  developing  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Principal  Fyfe,  introduced  by  Dr.  W. 
R.  Jaffrey,  Med.  T3,  charmed  all  present 
with  his  scholarship  and  warm  friendli¬ 
ness.  He  spoke  of  Queen’s  as  “ a  vigor¬ 
ous  university  doing  its  best  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  young  men  and  women  for 
their  start  out  into  the  world,”  and  went 
on  to  review  the  various  faculties,  the 
work  they  are  doing,  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  possible  within  them. 

This  was  the  first  alumni  gathering  in 
Hamilton  for  some  time,  and  the  group 
is  enthusiastic  that  it  will  be  the  precursor 
of  many  others  equally  agreeable  and  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Niagara  Peninsula 

THE  third  gathering,  this  time  in  the 
form  of  a  dinner-dance,  took  place 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  March  7,  in  the  General  Brock 
Hotel,  where  a  hundred  and  forty  alumni 
and  guests  were  present. 

Here  the  arrangements  had  been  ad¬ 
mirably  undertaken  by  an  indefatigable 
committee '  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Climo,  Sc.  ’23,  President,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  Cooper,  Sc.  ’22,  Secretary,  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  No  effort  had  been  spared 
to  make  the  entertainment  even  more 
pleasing  and  memorable  than  the  many 
successful  gatherings  held  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  in  recent  years. 

The  toasts  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Alumni  Association  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  Climo,  as  chairman,  and  the  latter 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  University  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  recently  elected 
to  the  University  Council  by  the  Council 
itself,  and  replied  to  by  Principal  Fyfe, 
who  once  again  left  an  impression  upon 
the  alumni  that  will  long  remain  with 


them.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Fyfe’s 
address  he  was  heartily  thanked  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  gathering  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Berke¬ 
ley,  Arts  T9,  seconded  by  C.  W.  Baker, 
Sc.  ’05. 

The  dance,  which  followed  at  the  close 
of  the  banquet,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
the  guests,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  deserving  of  congratulations 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  their  plans.  The 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  comradeship  in 
the  Peninsula  area  gave  an  indication  of 
the  reasons  why  it  has  long  been  one  of 
the  Queen’s  Alumni  strongholds. 

The  patronesses  were:  Miss  Jennie  L. 
Brennan,  Arts  ’22,  Mrs.-  C.  Climo,  Mrs. 
G.  IT.  Berkeley,  Miss  Winnifred  Hay, 
Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marshall. 

Toronto 

THE  Toronto  alumni  held  an  enjoy¬ 
able  smoker  on  February  28,  at 
which  branch  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows :  Principal  W.  L. 
Grant,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’23,  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  D.  I.  McLeod,  Arts  ’08, 
J.  B.  McKechnie,  Arts  ’03, 'A.  Longwell, 
Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’03,  honorary  presidents ; 
W.  S.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  president ;  A. 
S.  Brown,  first  vice-president ;  Dr.  H.  M. 
Harrison,  Med.  T3,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  K.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’03,  third  vice- 
president;  N.  G.  .Stewart,  Arts  ’ll,  Sc. 
T5,  18  Neville  Park  Blvd.,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  Sc.  T5,  J. 
Parker,  Arts  ’98,  E.  O.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’26, 
E.  C.  Gill,  Arts  ’23,  Dr.  C.  W.  Drurv, 
Sc.  ’09,  R.  E.  Dowsett,  Arts  T5,  C.  W. 
Livingston,  Arts  ’07,  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc. 
’05,  G.  M.  Pelton,  Arts  ’28,  Dr.  Carl 
Hollis,  Med.  T5,  J.  E.  Mason,  Com.  ’26, 
Dr.  John  Mann,  Med.  ’27,  A.  W.  Farlin- 
ger,  Arts  ’27,  A.  T.  Whitehead,  Arts  T6, 
committee. 

Over  a  hundred  members  were  present 
at  the  smoker,  which  took  place  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  inspiriting  keenness  and  in¬ 
terest.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  held  in  Toronto  within  recent  years, 
and  the  group  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
a  complete  rejuvenation  of  Toronto  alum¬ 
ni  affairs  in  the  near  future,  with  the  din¬ 
ner  in  honour  of  Principal  Fyfe  on  April 
7  as  the  forerunner  of  many  other  gath¬ 
erings. 
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Birlhs 

Bruce — At  Lungchingtsun,  North  China, 
on  February  17,  to  George  F.  Bruce,  Arts 
’28,  and  Mrs.  Bruce,  a  daughter. 

Currie — At  Peterboro,  on  January  1,  to 
V.  R.  Currie,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Currie  (Ma¬ 
rion  Spence),  Arts  ’2 6,  a  daughter  (Marga¬ 
ret  Anne). 

Delahaye — At  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  March  4,  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Delahaye,  Med.  ’27, 
and  Mrs.  Delahaye,  a  daughter. 

Francis — At  Calgary,  Alberta,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  to  Clarence  Francis  and  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
cis  (Beatrice  Milne),  Arts  ’25,  a  son. 

Grover — At  Toronto,  on  February  z2,  to 
Major  G.  A.  Grover,  K.C.,  Sc.  ’02,  and  Mrs. 
Grover,  a  son.  Major  and  Mrs.  Grover  re¬ 
side  at  35  Spadina  Road. 

Ployart — At  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  October 
29,  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Ployart,  Med.  ’28,  and  Mrs. 
Ployart,  a  son  (John  William). 

Read — On  February  22,  to  George  W. 
Read,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Read,  of  Oshawa, 
a  daughter  (Audrey  Frances). 

Marriages 

Anderson — On  January  31,  in  St.  Mathias 
Episcopal  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dorothy 
Maud  Laird,  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  Laird,  of 
Detroit,  to  William  A.  Anderson,  Arts  ’26 
(Com.),  son  of  Mrs.  K.  H.  Anderson,  of 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Bronson — At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  November 
15,  Miriam  Goddard,  daughter  of  Mr  .and 
Mrs.  Archibald  Goddard,  of  Detroit,  to  E. 
H.  Bronson,  Sc.  ’24.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronson 
reside  at  22  Ada  Ave.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Cummins — On  February  16,  at  Kingston, 
Kathryn  Adele  Millan,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Denis  J.  Millan,  of  Kingston,  to  Dr.  J.  A. 
Cummins,  Med.  ’30. 

McCrea — At  Bwana  M’Kubwa,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  on  November  29,  Dorothy,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Dowsett,  of 
Bwana  M’Kubwa,  to  J.  G.  L.  McCrea,  Sc. 
’23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCrea  now  reside  at 
Dome  Mines,  South  Porcupine,  Ont. 

Weir — At  Sudbury,  on  December  16, 
Gladys  O.  Robinson,  Victoria  College, 
’27,  to  E.  B.  Weir,  Sc.  ’26.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir 
reside  at  61  Front  Street,  Sudbury. 

Deaths 

Macdonald — In  St.  Paul’s  Hospital,  Van¬ 
couver,  after  a  serious  operation,  the  death 
occurred  on  December  17  of  Angell  H.  Mac¬ 


donald.  A  native  of  Hopewell,  Pictou 
County,  Angell  Macdonald  was  a  graduate 
of  Alberta  Normal  School  and,  in  1928,  an 
Arts  graduate  of  Queen’s.  After  teaching 
in  Colchester  and  Cape  Breton  counties, 
he  went  to  what  is  now  the  Joseph  Howe 
School  in  Halifax,  and  later  to  Alberta.  In 
1910  he  was  appointed  principal  of  General 
Wolfe  School  in  Vancouver,  which  charge  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  and  a  daughter. 

Pergau — On  February  10,  at  Lennoxville, 
Que.,  the  death  occurred  on  the  sixty-fourth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday  of  the  Rev.  Paul 
Pergau,  Arts  ’90,  Theol.  ’92,  one  of  the  best 
known  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  Born  in 
Lyn,  Ont.,  Paul  Pergau  spent  part  of  his 
young  manhood  in  Brockville  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  follow  the  Arts  course  at 
Queen’s.  In  1893,  after  a  brief  period  as  a 
teacher,  he  entered  the  work  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church  as  a  probationer  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  His  first  charge  was  Sawyerville,  Que. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  Minton  where, 
in  1895,  he  received  “special”  ordination, 
the  ordination  service  being  held  in  the 
present  Trinity  United  Church,  then  known 
as  Sherbrooke  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Anna 
Mina  Dean,  of  Minton,  and  three  children. 

Nofes  . 

1870-1879 

F.  A.  Drumomnd,  Arts  ’77,  went  to  the 
Canadian  West  in  1879  with  a  survey  party 
from  Ottawa.  From  1880  until  1895  he  was 
in  the  steamboat  business  on  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg  and  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  in  the  insurance 
business  in  Winnipeg. 

1880-1889 

Rev.  James  Cattanach,  Arts  ’89,  has  been 
pastor  of  Govans  Presbyterian  Church,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  for  the  past  12  years.  He  has 
two  sons  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medi¬ 
cal  School. 

Dr.  F.  J.  McCammon,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’92, 
has  practised  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  since  1894. 
His  address  is  167  Hancock  St. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’84, 
D.D.  ’ll,  is  at  present  on  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  He  expects  to  spend  some  time  in 
Greece  and  will  also  visit  Palestine. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  McNaughton,  Arts  ’84,  D.D. 
’16,  has  retired  from  the  active  ministry 
and  is  living  at  132  Park  Ave.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 
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1890-1899 

Rev.  W.  H.  Easton,  Arts  ’93,  is  professor 
of  Bible  and  English  Literature  at  Morgan 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Jordan,  D.D.  ’99,  Professor 
Emeritus  in  the  Theological  College,  cele¬ 
brated  his  eightieth  birthday  on  Jan.  19, 
and  on  Jan.  23  he  was  guest  of  honour  at 
a  dinner  in  the  Ontario  Club,  Toronto.  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Laird  presided,  and  many  of 
Dr.  Jordan’s  former  colleagues  and  students 
were  present  to  extend  their  congratula¬ 
tions. 

John  W.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  senior  inspec¬ 
tor  of  schools  for  the  County  of  Welland, 
Ont.,  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  by  the  Council  itself. 

1900-1909 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Fraser,  M.C.,  Med.  ’08,  has 
been  appointed  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  George  during  their  visit 
to  South  America.  Dr.  Fraser,  who  has 
been  in  South  America  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
physicians  on  the  continent.  He  has  served 
in  New  York  hospitals  and  as  ships’  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Hamburg-American  line.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  went  overseas  with 
the  Queen’s  University  Unit.  He  is  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Kent,  wife  of  the  Principal  of 
Queen’s  Theological  College. 

J.  H.  McDonald,  Arts  ’09,  has  been  city 
solicitor  of  North  Bay  for  the  past  two 
years  and  is  this  year  president  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trade.  He  is  senior  partner  of 
McDonald  and  Tilley,  having  graduated 
from  Osgoode  Hall  in  1913. 

W.  R.  Pearce,  Arts  ’05,  who  has  been  at 
Buenos  Aires,  South  America,  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,  since 
1928,  was  recently  transferred  to  the  head 
office  staff  of  this  company  in  New  York 
City. 

1910-1919 

R.  L.  Bonham,  Sc.  ’19,  is  now  superinten¬ 
dent  of  operation  and  maintenance,  western 
region,  for  the  Canadian  Creosoting  Co., 
Ltd.,  with  an  office  in  the  General  Trust 
Building,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

W.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  ’16,  is  chemical  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Bakelite  Corp.  of  Canada, 
at  Toronto.  He  was  married  during  the 
past  year,  and  resides  at  560  Durie  St. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Clegg,  Med.  ’14,  has  moved 
from  Victoria  Hospital,  at  London,  Ont.,  to 
Trenton,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Craig,  Arts  ’17,  formerly  at  Regina 
Collegiate,  now  teaches  in  the  collegiate  at 
Chatham,  Ont. 

Miss  Katherine  Day,  Arts  ’12,  has  been 
at  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Orillia,  doing  men¬ 
tal  health  clinical  work  under  Dr.  McGhie 
since  last  July.  She  was  a  V.A.D.  nurse 
overseas  during  the  war  and  has  done  teach¬ 
ing  and  social  service  work  in  Manitoba 
and  Ontario  since  then. 


Dr.  T.  F.  Delaney,  Med.  ’15,  practises  at 
618  Somerset  St.  W.,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  George  Duncan,  D.D.  ’19  (M.A.,  B.D., 
Glas.,  F.S.A.),  was  transferred  in  1929 
from  Govan  Parish  to  New  Abbey  Parish, 
by  Dumfries,  Scotland.  A  brilliant  schol¬ 
ar  and  most  successful  pastor  he  is  the 
author  of  nine  volumes  on  Church  union, 
theology,  and  philosophy,  and  of  innumer¬ 
able  articles  and  reviews.  During  the  war 
he  was  chaplain  with  the  Canadian  Black 
Watch. 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  Sc.  ’15,  since  the  first  of 
the  new  year  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
refinery  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
Halifax,  N.S. 

W.  O.  Erb,  Arts  ’15,  formerly  at  Port 
Rowan,  Ont.,  is  now  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Erwin,  Arts  T9,  has  transferred 
from  Nutana  Collegiate  to  City  Park  Colle¬ 
giate,  Saskatoon. 

C.  E.  (Chris)  Fraser,  Sc.  T6,  is  with  the 
MacNamara  Construction  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Gardiner,  Arts  TO,  Med.  T2, 
resides  at  1  Canton  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

Miss  Beatrice  Gilhooly,  Arts  T5,  has 
taught  for  several  years  in  Ottawa  (Glebe) 
Collegiate. 

John  Godard,  Sc.  T7,  is  in  the  ore-dress¬ 
ing  and  metallurgical  laboratory,  Mines 
Branch,  Booth  Street,  Ottawa. 

Miss  Luella  Grainger,  Arts  T8,  teaches 
in  the  collegiate  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Dr.  William  Hale,  Jr.,  Med.  TO,  of  Utica, 
N.Y.,  has  recently  been  elected  a  F.A.C.S. 

F.  W.  Hara,  Sc.  ’17,  resides  at  224  King 
Street,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Jack  Hepinstall,  Sc.  ’15,  is  building  con¬ 
tractor  and  member  of  the  firm,  Weymouth 
Crowell  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Finlay  Hood,  Arts  T8,  teaches  in  Lisgar 
Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

C.  B.  Huyck,  Sc.  T2,  who  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  firm  of  Mussens  Limited, 
Montreal,  since  1910  (excluding  the  war 
period)  and  has  had  charge  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  branch  office  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  sales  manager 
for  Brown,  Fraser  &  Co.,  a  local  Vancouver 
machinery  firm. 

A.  H.  Irwin,  Arts  ’17,  teaches  in  Lisgar 
Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

N.  A.  Irwin,  Arts  T4,  has  been  science 
master  in  Glebe  Collegiate,  Ottawa,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Eldred  Jamieson,  Sc.  T7,  has  moved  from 
Ottawa  to  71  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto. 

C.  E.  Joslyn,  Sc.  T6,  is  now  manager  of 
the  land  department  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co.,  at  Winnipeg.  He  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Manitoba  alumni. 

J.  J.  Keon,  Sc.  ’18,  is  now  chief  engineer 
for  William  Kennedy  &  Sons,  at  Owen 
Sound,  Ont. 

Prof.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  Arts  ’16,  re¬ 
cently  published  a  book  of  twenty-three 
poems  entitled  “The  Tide  of  Life.” 
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Rev.  F.  J.  LeRoy,  Arts  T3,  formerly  at 
St.  George,  N.B.,  is  now  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  at  St.  John, 
N.B. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Lloyd,  Med.  ’16,  formerly  in 
Philadelphia,  is  now  at  Chesterville,  Ont. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  MacCallum,  Arts  ’17, 
has  for  the  past  five  years  been  in  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  in  New  York,  specialising  in 
contemporary  political  developments  in  the 
Near  East.  She  is  author  of  “The  National¬ 
ist  Crusade  in  Syria”  and  of  scores  of  mo¬ 
nographs  and  magazine  articles. 

Dr.  Y.  C.  McCuaig,  Med.  T8,  is  now  asso¬ 
ciate  attending  otologist  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York.  He  is  an  F.  A.  C.  S. 

Miss  Ina  E.  McDermit,  Arts  ’19,  teaches 
in  Owen  Sound  Collegiate. 

Professor  Norman  Macdonald,  Arts  ’13, 
for  several  years  professor  of  history  at  the 


College  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  is  now  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  McMaster  University,  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Robert  McGregor,  Arts  ’13,  vice-principal 
of  Bedford  Road  Collegiate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  new  technical  school 
in  Saskatoon.  He  has  also  been  prominent 
in  rugby  and  hockey  circles  in  that  city. 

Dr.  M.  A.  MacKay,  Med.  ’ll,  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  MacKay  and  MacQueen,  is  active  in 
religious,  educational,  fraternal,  and  politi¬ 
cal  interests  in  Tisdale,  Sask.,  where  he  has 
practised  for  several  years. 

N.  B.  MacRostie,  Sc.  ’ll,  Arts  ’14,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ottawa  Ki- 
wanis.  Dr.  W.  W.  MacKay,  Med.  ’16,  is 
vice-president. 

Miss  Edith  Murphy,  Arts  ’12,  has  taught 
for  several  years  in  Peterboro  Collegiate. 

Mrs.  V.  J.  Pritchard  (Nellie  Gemmell), 
Arts  ’15,  resides  at  Eyebrow,  Sask. 
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Rev.  R.  S.  Rayson,  Arts  ’18,  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  Toronto,  has  moved  to 
655  Spadina  Ave.  He  is  president  of  the 
junior  clergy  association  of  Toronto  dio¬ 
cese. 

Miss  Edith  I.  Ross,  Arts  T7,  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Smithville,  Ont. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Runnells,  Med.  ’19,  who  has 
been  practising  in  Granby,  Que.,  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  conducted  a  six-bed  pri¬ 
vate  hospital  there  for  the  past  three  years. 

H.  A.  Snowdon,  Arts  ’02,  teaches  in  St. 
Peter’s  High  School  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
He  was  in  business  from  1915  to  1925. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Stewart,  Med.  ’18,  practises  at 
Ridgeway,  Ont. 

Miss  Luella  Thibault,  Arts  ’12,  has  taught 
moderns  for  the  past  few  years  in  Picton 
Collegiate. 

1920-1929 

G.  A.  Adams,  Arts  ’28  (M.Sc.,  Western), 
is  lecturer  in  bio-chemistry  in  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Western  Onta¬ 
rio. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Boyle,  Med.  ’21,  practises  at  21 
Holland  Ave.,  Floral  Park,  ,N.Y. 

A.  W.  Bromley,  Arts  ’26,  is  now  engineer 
in  charge  of  construction  for  Canadian 
Westinghouse,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Brown,  Arts  ’25,  teaches 
classics  in  Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

C.  A.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  manager 
of  the  Bay  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Northbrook,  Ont. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Cave,  Arts  ’25,  received  his 
Ph.D.  at  Cambridge  last  year.  He  had 
studied  for  three  years  at  Trinity  College 
and  for  one  year  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  and 
is  now  on  the  physics  staff  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

E.  D.  Clapham,  Arts  ’25,  passed  his  C.A. 
examination  a  year  ago  and  is  now  in  the 
partnership  of  Chagnon  and  Clapham,  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Cohoon,  Med.  ’24,  is  now  at 
Shreveport,  La. 

D.  R.  Cook,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  with  Meth- 
erell  White  &  C.p.,  chartered  accountants  at 
Hamilton. 

H.  S.  Cook,  Arts  ’23  (M.A.,  Columbia), 
has  been  principal  of  Macdonald  College 
High  School  for  the  past  six  years. 

Miss  Helena  M.  Coyle,  Arts  ’22,  teaches 
in  Central  Collegiate,  Windsor,  Ont. 

P.  G.  Cranston,  Sc.  ’29,  is  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Miss  Honora  Dyde,  Arts  ’22,  recently  il¬ 
lustrated  “The  Shadow  of  Tradition,”  by 
Miss  C.  Holmes  McGillivray. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29,  is  as¬ 
sistant  to  Dr.  M.  S.  K.  Rudd,  at  Rouyn,  Que. 

H.  J.  Edwards,  Sc.  ’24,  moved  from  Osh- 
awa  a  year  ago  when  the  H.  E.  P.  C.  sold 
out  to  Oshawa  City.  He  is  now  assistant 
engineer  in  the  municipal  department  of  the 
Commission  in  Toronto. 

W.  R.  England,  Arts  ’28,  is  now  teaching 


in  Nepean  High  School,  at  Westboro,  Ont. 
He  was  last  year  at  O.  C.  E.,  and  has  taken 
special  science  work  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Evans,  Arts  ’25,  teaches 
in  Timmins  High  School. 

J.  M.  Ewing,  Arts  ’26,  has  been  instructor 
in  psychology  in  Vancouver  Normal  School 
since  September,  1929. 

J.  V.  Fahey,  Sc.  ’21,  who  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  resident  engineer  of  the 
Abitibi  Paper  Co.,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  Thorold,  Ont.,  as  assistant  maintenance 
and  construction  engineer. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Faris,  Arts  ’21,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  is  editor  of  the  “Honan  Mes¬ 
senger,”  monthly  periodical  of  the  Honan 
United  Church  Mission,  published  at  53 
Race  Course  Road,  Tientsin,  China. 

W.  C.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’26,  is  research 
chemist  for  Comstock  and  Westcott,  re¬ 
search  engineers,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  their  laboratory. 

J.  M.  Geddes,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  at  1010  St.  Cath¬ 
arine  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Janet  Greig,  Arts  ’20,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia,  has  been  created 
ofhcier  d’academie  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  recognition  of  her  services  to  edu¬ 
cation.  She  had  formerly  taught  in  Mac¬ 
donald  College  and  in  high  schools  in  Mont¬ 
real  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Quebec 
summer  school  for  teachers  of  French. 

C.  H.  Hand,  Arts  ’29,  has  taught  at  Chat¬ 
ham  Collegiate  since  last  autumn. 

S.  B.  Hansuld,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  engineer 
on  construction  for  the  Spruce  Falls  Power 
and  Paper  Co.,  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  since 
last  November. 

Miss  Dorothy  D.  Harris,  Arts  ’27,  has 
been  with  the  Sun  Life  at  Montreal  for  the 
past  year.  She  resides  at  2015  University 
Avenue,  Apt.  4. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Hayes,  Med.  ’20,  practises  at  51 
Frederick  St.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Ernest  Hess,  Arts  ’25,  of  the  Fisheries 
Experimental  Station,  Halifax,  has  since 
last  October  been  also  assistant  professor 
of  bacteriology  at  Dalhousie  University. 

Eric  Holt,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  resident  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Bunker  Hill  Extension  Mines, 
at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Honsberger,  Sc.  ’28,  is  store  engi¬ 
neer  with  Noranda  Mines,  Ltd.,  Noranda, 
Que. 

J.  W.  Houlden,  Sc.  ’27,  of  the  Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  at  Sherbrooke,  has 
moved  to  86A  Quebec  St.,  in  that  city. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Irwin,  Med.  ’26,  formerly  at 
Depot  Harbor,  has  opened  a  practice  at  163 
Old  Orchard  Grove,  Toronto. 

F.  H.  James,  Sc.  ’27,  is  temporarily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Laurentian  Division  of  the 
C.  P.  R.,  at  East  Templeton,  Que. 

W.  S.  Jenkins,  Sc.  ’29,  is  in  the  ore  dress¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy  division  of  the  Mines 
Branch,  at  552  Booth  St.,  Ottawa. 
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Dr.  P.  R.  Kaiser,  Med.  ’26,  practises  at 
Tottenham,  Ont.  He  has  completely  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  illness  of  last  year. 

George  Ketiladze,  Sc.  ’29,  became  natural¬ 
ized  as  a  British  subject  shortly  before 
Christmas. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’26,  teaches 
in  Kennedy  Collegiate,  at  Windsor,  Ont. 

E.  F.  Legon,  Arts  ’27,  former  hockey 


star  at  Queen’s,  has  been  teaching  for  the 
past  few  years  in  Peterboro  Collegiate. 

Gordon  Lewis,  Sc.  ’28,  teaches  in  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

H.  H.  Lowe,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  in  Pic- 
ton  Collegiate. 

Dr.  R.  H.  McCreary,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
has  returned  to  Canada  and  is  in  the  Civic 
Hospital  at  Ottawa. 


University  Travel  Club  of  Toronto 

When  choosing  with  whom  you  will  travel  in  Europe  this  summer  keep  in 
mind  the  following  distinctive  features  of  the  Club’s  Seventh  Annual 
European  Travel  Study  Tours: 

The  one  Canadian  management  throughout — Tour  Leaders  and  Lecturers 
selected  from  Canadian  University  men  and  women — Discrimination 
exercised  in  admission  to  membership — Flexibility  of  Tours. 

UNUSUAL  TRAVEL  VALUE 

We  invite  you  to  make  comparisons.  Owing  to  our  familiarity  with 
European  travel  conditions,  we  are  able  to  eliminate  the  additional  cost 
entailed  in  enlisting  the  services  of  foreign  agencies.  Your  travel  dollar 
spent  with  us  therefore  assures  you  the  maximum  of  value. 

Four  Cunard  and  Anchor-Donaldson  Sailings 

JUNE  19  and  26,  JULY  3  and  10 

Tours  front  38  to  52  days  Descriptive  booklet  and  full 

$425  to  $595  information  from 

G.  H.  LUCAS,  B.A.,  Secretary  508  McKinnon  Bldg.,  Toronto 


‘Pro/  Cappon  does 
a  Labor  of  Love 

Bliss  Carman  and  the  literary  currents  and 

INFLUENCES  OF  HIS  TIME 
By  James  Cappon,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

“Prof.  Cappon  establishes  Carman  on  a  high  plane  by  his  own 
seriousness.  He  deals  exhaustively  with  the  poet’s  work,  touches 
upon  his  life  sufficiently  to  reveal  the  main  influences  which  shaped 
him,  and  traces  the  dominating  thoughts  of  different  periods  of  his 
growth  ...  A  first-class  book  of  literary  criticism,  capably 
and  firmly  written,  keen  and  sympathetic,  and  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  raise  the  standing  of  Carman  by  the  critic’s  own  work.” — M.  O. 
Hammond  in  “The  Globe.” 

See  review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Price  $3.00 — at  your  Bookseller  or  from  the  Publisher 
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Wm.  McKay,  Arts  ’28  (B.Paed.,  Toronto), 
is  principal  of  Pape  Avenue  School,  Toron¬ 
to. 

Callum  McLennan,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  is 
buyer  of  wholesale  groceries  for  Fort  Fran¬ 
ces  Wholesalers,  Ltd.,  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 
Before  last  May  he  was  with  Western  Gro¬ 
cers,  Ltd. 

A.  S.  McNab,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  in  the 
cost  auditing  department  of  the  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Three  Rivers,  Quo. 

Miss  Margaret  McNab,  Arts  ’29,  is  teach¬ 
ing  this  year  in  Picton  Collegiate. 

K.  G.  McNab,  Arts  ’27,  has  since  last  fall 
been  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  he  is  doing 
work  for  the  Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Miss  Gladys  McPhee,  Arts  ’29,  attended 
O.  C.  E.  last  year,  and  is  now  teaching  at 
Blenheim  High  School. 

C.  E.  Macpherson,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  has 
been  with  McKelvey  and  Birch,  Ltd.,  at 
Kingston,  since  1927. 

H.  A.  McQueen,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching  in 
Prescott  High  School. 

D.  K.  McTavish,  Arts  ’20,  last  October 
joined  the  legal  firm  of  Henderson,  Her- 
ridge,  and  Gowling,  at  Ottawa. 

J.  D.  Cash  Mahaffy,  Arts  ’24  (Com.),  for¬ 
merly  at  London,  Ont.,  now  resides  at  908 
King  St.  E.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Miss  M.  Ross  Malcolm,  Arts  ’24,  former¬ 
ly  in  the  library  of  the  Mines  Branch  at 


Rmuersitij  education 

Will  your  boy  or  girl  have  the  same 
chance  you  had  of  a  University  Edu¬ 
cation,  whether  you  live  or  die  in  the 
meantime  ? 

The  Mutual  Relief  Life  has  a  special 
contract  at  comparatively  low  pre¬ 
miums  to  accomplish  this  end.  Write 
to  Head  Office  for  particulars  or  con¬ 
sult  our  representatives  in  any  of  our 
branch  offices  throughout  Canada. 

mutual  Stelipf  ICtfr 
Unauraurr  (£u. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  KINGSTON,  CANADA. 

J.  C.  Connell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  C.L.U., 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Brig.-Gen.  A.  E.  Ross,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.) 

M.P.,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 

Medical  Referee 


Ottawa,  is  now  librarian  for  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  West  Block,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Marsh,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
practising  at  329  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

T.  A.  Marshall,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  is  now 
chief  accountant  for  the  Harrison  Radiator 
Co.,  at  Lockport,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Matson  (Muriel  Longwell), 
Arts  ’28,  resides  at  9  Bertwill  Apts.,  6 
Broadway  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Rev.  G.  N.  Maxwell,  Arts  ’21  (B.D.,  Wes¬ 
leyan),  who  was  United  Church  minister  for 
seven  years  at  Merrickville,  Ont.,  and  immi¬ 
gration  chaplain  at  Quebec  last  spring,  is 
now  minister  at  Finch,  Ont. 

L.  H.  Meng,  Arts  ’21,  has  taught  in  Lis- 
gar  Collegiate,  Ottawa,  for  the  past  few 
years.  He  has  moved  to  183  Cameron 
Street. 

L.  R.  Merkeley,  Arts  ’21,  is  science  master 
in  Glebe  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

G.  M.  Minard,  Sc.  ’28,  of  the  Spruce  Falls. 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont., 
was  promoted  last  August  to  be  superinten¬ 
dent  of  laboratories. 

Dr.  C.  D  .Moore,  Med.  ’28,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  at  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  Morrison,  Arts  ’29,  teaches  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Oshawa  Collegiate.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  last  June. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Morse,  Med.  ’26,  is  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  building,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

C.  B.  Murphy,  Sc.  ’28,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Toronto  Contract  Shop  for  the 
Northern  Electric  Co. 

Dr.  K.  I.  Murray,  Med.  ’21,  practises  at 
Blackie,  Alberta. 

Miss  Anna  Neilson,  Arts  ’25,  has  taught 
for  the  past  few  years  in  Hawkesbury  High 
School. 

J.  E.  Neilson,  Sc.  ’28,  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  with  the  Riley  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co.,  at  Montreal.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  doing  sales  and  engineering  work. 

Mrs.  Outerbridge  (C.  Martyn),  Arts  ’25, 
and  the  Rev.  Leonard  M.  Outerbridge,  of 
Tehsien,  North  China,  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  daughter  born  on  January  11. 
Mr.  Outerbridge,  a  graduate  of  Wabash 
College,  Chicago  University  Divinity  School 
and  Queen’s  Theological  College,  has  been 
specializing  in  agriculture  and  rural  evan¬ 
gelism  in  China,  where  he  and  his  wife  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Second  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Miss  Inez  Paul,  Arts  ’28,  has  taught  for 
the  past  two  years  in  Etobicoke  High 
School,  Toronto. 

Robert  Peavoy,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  this 
year  in  Picton  Collegiate. 

Miss  Georgia  I.  Phippen,  Arts  ’29, 
teaches  in  Durham  High  School. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Ployart,  Med.  ’28,  formerly  at 
Atlin,  B.C.,  is  now  superintendent  of  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  at  Garden  Bay,  B.C. 

Miss  Marjorie  Purtelle,  Arts  ’26,  teaches 
in  Port  Arthur  Collegiate. 
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Toronto  Elevator, 
C.  D.  Howe  &  Co., 


Concrete  construction  is  all-Canadian.  Its 
use  gives  work  to  Canadians  on  the  job  itself 
and  in  the  making  or  handling  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  reinforcing  bars  and  form  lumber. 

We  maintain  a  Service  Department  staffed  with  qualified  engineers, 
to  co-operate  with  you  in  all  lines  of  construction  work  for  which 
concrete  is  adapted.  Our  library  is  comprehensive  and  is  at  your 
disposal  at  all  times,  without  charge.  Write  us. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 
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G.  A.  Puttenham,  Arts  ’27,  was  bereaved 
on  November  25  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Rev.  John  Puttenham  of  Perth  Road,  Ont., 
a  well-known  pastor  of  the  United  Church. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Reid,  Arts  ’24,  has  returned 
from  Germany  and  can  now  be  reached  at 
179  Dundas  St.,  Belleville,  Ont. 

E.  H.  Reynolds,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  several  years  at  Collingwood,  Ont. 

J.  B.  C.  Runnings,  Arts  ’22,  teaches  in 
Owen  Sound  Collegiate. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ryan,  Med.  ’29,  who  did  his 
interneship  at  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  now 
practises  at  Roseneath,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Watson  Sellar  (Gwen  Gauley),  Arts 
’20,  has  resided  since  her  marriage  at  145 
James  St.,  Ottawa. 


QVEEN'S 

QVARTERLY 

THE  EDUCATED  MAN’S  MAGAZINE 

Contains  in  its  winter  issue  significant 
articles  such  as: 

Public  Opinion  and  Canada’s  External 

Affairs  . P.  E.  Corbett 

Diet  in  History  . ... .  T.  R.  Glover 

Continental  Europeans  in  Western 

Canada  .  Walter  Murray 

Half  Way  Through  the  Hoover 

Administration  . Tom  King 

Daniel  Dafoe  .  W.  L.  MacDonald 

Canada  and  the  Gold  Standard...  C.  A.  Curtis 

How  Far  Have  We  Gone  Socialist, 

Grattan  O’Leary 

A  Case  for  Nationalized  Broad¬ 
casting  . Graham  Spry 

The  Canadian  Political  Scene, 

J.  S.  Stevenson 

The  Imperial  Conference  and  Provincial 

Rights  . . .  N.  McL.  Rogers 


Subscription  $2.00  per  year. 

Queen’s  Quarterly,  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston. 


Rev.  A.  P.  Scott,  Arts  ’24,  has  moved 
from  Magnetewan  to  be  rector  of  Callander, 
Ont.  He  also  does  mission  work  at  Fowas- 
san  and  Restoule. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Secord,  Arts  ’29,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Oakville  High  School. 

J.  L.  Shearer,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  in  Cal¬ 
gary,  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  city  engi¬ 
neer,  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  H.  Sheppard,  Arts  ’29,  after  a  year  at 
0.  C.  E.,  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  at  Ottawa. 

G.  B.  Smith,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  after  three 
years  studying  the  jute  industry  in  Scotland 
and  India,  is  now  pursuing  postgraduate 
work  in  economics  at  McGill. 

Miss  Mary  Gray  Smith,  Arts  ’27,  of  Mc- 
Murrich  School,  Toronto,  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.Paed.  from  Toronto  last  June. 

L.  J.  Stapleton,  Arts  ’23,  is  vice-principal 
of  Collingwood  Collegiate. 

J.  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’28,  who  has  been 
with  the  British  Metal  Corp.,  at  Sterling 
Mine,  N.S.,  since  graduation,  has  now  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Lake  Shore  Mine  at  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake,  Ont. 

C.  S.  Stewart,  Arts  ’22,  formerly  public 
school  inspector  in  Kindersley  District, 
Sask.,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
Normal  School. 

D.  W.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’23,  is  residing  in 
Montreal,  while  he  is  general  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Quarries  and  Plant  of  Canadian 
Refractories  at  Kilmar,  Que.  He  has  been 
with  this  company  since  he  left  the  National 
Research  Council  in  March,  1929. 

H.  W.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’26,  who  was  last  year 
at  the  University  is  now  in  the  plant  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

W.  D.  Stone,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the  Toronto 
division  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Toronto.  He  is  now 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  district  traffic. 

E.  A.  Sully,  Sc.  ’23,  while  in  India  can  be 
reached  through  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  In¬ 
dia,  Bombay,  India. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’24,  of  Avon- 
more,  has  moved  to  St.  John’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

N.  J.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’22,  is  general  foreman 
with  the  Buffalo  Sintering  Corp.,  a  subsi¬ 
diary  of  the  American  Ore  Reclamation  Co. 
He  had  formerly  been  with  the  Mesabi 
Iron  Co.,  in  their  experimental  mill  at  Bab¬ 
bitt,  Minn. 

W.  B.  Turnbull,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  in¬ 
structor  in  English  at  the  Vermilion  School 
of  Agriculture  since  last  autumn. 

Miss  Edith  Tuttle,  Arts  ’21,  of  Oshawa, 
and  J.  R.  Tuttle,  Arts  ’12,  of  New  York, 
were  bereaved  on  November  23  by  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Tuttle,  of  Oshawa,  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
Leslie  Tuttle,  Med.  ’75,  who  practised  for 
forty  years  in  Tweed,  Ont. 
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Miss  Lilian  L.  M.  Underwood,  Arts  ’29,  is 
high-school  assistant  in  Cornwall  Colle¬ 
giate. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Waller,  Med.  ’29,  has  opened  a 
practice  at  Rockwood,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Watt,  Med.  ’29,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  Hospital  at  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

Miss  Marion  M.  Welsh,  Arts  ’26,  formerly 
teaching  at  Maxv'ille  High  School,  is  now 
at  Saltfleet  High  School,  Stoney  Creek,  Ont. 

Miss  Agnes  Wert,  Arts  ’21,  has  moved  to 
Hamilton,  where  she  is  now  teaching  in 
Delta  Collegiate. 

Miss  Mabel  R.  White,  Arts  ’22,  has  been 
principal  of  Maxville  C.S.  since  1925. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Williams,  Med.  ’28,  for  the  past 
two  years  at  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  has 
purchased  Dr.  Hart’s  practice  in  Harriston, 
Ont. 

Miss  Anne  J.  Willoughby,  Arts  ’22,  an 


Ernest  Collyer.  b.sc.'23 

596  ORIOLE  PARKWAY,  TORONTO 
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AND 
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Head  Office : 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  provinces 


active  alumnus  and  Queen’s  enthusiast, 
teaches  in  Brantford  Collegiate. 

1930- 

Dr.  W.  C.  Arkinstall,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Baird,  Med.  ’30,  is  interne  at 
Metropolitan  General  Hospital,  Walkerville, 
Ont. 

A.  G.  Baker,  Arts  ’30,  is  doing  postgradu- 
at  work  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Barnes,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Civic  Hospital. 

J.  W.  Beer,  Arts  ’30,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  St.  John’s  Technical  High 
School,  Winnipeg,  and  resides  at  76  Sher- 
burn  Street. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Berry,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orange,  N.J. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Blair,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the  Regina 
General  Hospital. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Bryan,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  Havelock, 
Ont. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Burnfield,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the 
General  Hospital,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  Ogdensburg, 

N. Y. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  A.  Cavanaugh,  Med.  ’30,  is  at 
the  Ottawa  General  Hospital,  Water  Street. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Cleland,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Hospital,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Miss  Helen  Davidson,  Arts  ’30,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Canadian  Chatauquas 
for  the  past  year,  and  is  now  at  208  Alfred 
Street,  Kingston. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Elliott,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the  me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Dr.  W.  H.  English,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the  Ro¬ 
chester  State  Hospital. 

H.  C.  Flegg,  Arts  ’30  (Com.),  teaches  in 
Regina  Collegiate. 

Rev.  A.  M.  J.  Gray,  Theol.  ’30,  formerly 
at  Portsmouth,  Ont.,  is  at  McCreary,  Man., 
as  United  Church  minister,  and  has  been 
meeting  with  marked  success  in  his  work. 

Miss  Helen  Grenzebach,  Arts  ’30,  entered 

O.  C.  E.  after  the  New  Year. 

Miss  Lottie  R.  Hammond,  Arts  ’30,  is 
teaching  at  Wingham,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Kilgour,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Lake 
Shore  Mines,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Charles  Miller,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Duke 
Price  Power  Co.,  at  Isle  Maligne,  Que. 

W.  F.  Miller,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  H.E.P.C. 
at  Toronto. 

K.  H.  Munger,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

A.  E.  Orwell,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  cable  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  the  Northern  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

F.  C.  Ransom,  Sc.  ’30,  is  assayer  with  the 
Canadian  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  at  Trail, 
B.C. 

G.  H.  Spence,  Sc.  ’30,  is  assisting  Prof. 

L.  F.  Goodwin,  at  the  University  this  year. 

R.  W.  Stevens,  Sc.  ’30,  after  graduation 
spent  some  time  with  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.,  at  Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  and  is  now  in- 
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strutting  in  mathematics  and  drawing  at 
the  University. 

T.  C.  V.  Wigham,  Arts  ’30,  teaches  in  a 
public  school  in  Parkdale,  Toronto,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  work  towards  a 

R  PqpH  rjprrrpp 

Miss'  Katherine  E.  Wilson,  Arts  ’30, 
teaches  in  Guelph,  Ont. 

General 

Dean  Clark,  after  a  long  illness,  is  again 
in  attendance  at  Queen’s,  but  has  not  yet 
fully  regained  his  strength. 

Dr.  Flammer,  confined  to  his  home 
through  illness  since  November,  is  now 
making  satisfactory  progress  towards  re¬ 
covery.  It  is  expected  that  his  health  will 
be  completely  re-established  in  the  spring. 

H.  F.  Sutherland,  lecturer  in  Politics,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  until  Sep¬ 
tember  on  account  of  illness.  He  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  John  Watson  received  many  congratu¬ 
lations  on  February  25,  when  he  celebrated 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday. 


On  February  27,  Principal  Fyfe  was  guest 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ottawa  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  and  addressed  the  company 
on  the  subject  of  school  teaching.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  a  liberal  education,  he  said,  was 
unfettered  interplay  of  mind  and  character 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 
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"WHAT  I  HAVE  FOUND  AT  QUEEN’S” 

By  Principal  W.  Hamilton  Fyfc 

THIS  is  written  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  one  who  must  clearly  be  obeyed.  It  had 
best  proceed  by  simple  enumeration.  I  have  found,  then,  at  Queen’s : 

i.  A  welcome,  the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  which  exceeded  the 
scope  of  my  imagination  and  for  which  my  wife  and  I  feel  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  all  concerned,  especially  to  those  two  indefati¬ 
gable  “cheer-leaders”  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  and  Vice-Principal  McNeill. 

ii.  A  body  of  teachers,  keen  and  competent,  who  seem  to  me  to 
know  their  subjects  and  their  pupils  and  to  win  the  respect  and  liking 
of  their  classes ;  able  and  willing  to  transmit  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  and  to  add  to  it  by  their  own  research. 

iii.  A  body  of  students  admirably  various  in  type  and  character 
and  background,  mingling  with  each  other  freely  and  extensively  and 
with  noticeable  good  temper.  Some  have  more  brains  than  others; 
some  more  muscle.  Some  work,  some  dance.  A  few  do  both.  All 
share  one  characteristic,  that  of  being  eminently  friendly  and  pleas¬ 
ant  and  interesting  to  talk  to.  And  nearly  all  regard  examinations 
with  undue  respect. 

iv.  A  fine  group  of  buildings  which  embody  in  sturdy  limestone 
the  rapid  growth  and  progress  of  the  University.  To  one  whose 
studies  have  been  wholly  in  “the  humanities”  there  seemed,  as  I  first 
explored  them,  an  “intolerable  deal”  of  Science  to  a  “poor  half¬ 
pennyworth”  of  Arts.  But  the  reason  for  that  is  not  hard  to  see. 
The  study  of  Science  and  of  Engineering  needs  laboratories  and  plant. 
It  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.  Language  and  Literature, 
Mathematics  and  Economics  do  not  demand  more  than  a  floor,  four 
walls  and  a  roof.  Yet  the  influence  of  gracious  surroundings  is  no 
negligible  factor,  and  a  seemlier  home  with  greater  space  and  dignity 
would  befit  and  actively  assist  the  studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

v.  A  Library  large  and  growing,  already  playing  a  part  of  capital 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  University,  not  yet  used  as  much,  not 
nearly  as  much,  as  it  should  be,  but  served  by  a  Librarian  whose  skill 
and  enthusiasm  are  rapidly  extending  its  use. 

vi.  A  Gymnasium  of  fine  capacity  and  internally  of  real  beauty, 
which  enables  us  to  fulfil  more  adequately  than  ever  before  a  very 
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proper  function  of  a  modern  University,  the  provision  of  healthy 
exercise  and  physical  training,  not  only  for  the  athletic  luminaries 
who  shine  so  blindingly  in  the  local  newspapers,  but  for  every  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  the  sense  to  realise  the  importance  of  keeping  fit  both 
for  academic  work  and  for  future  usefulness. 

vii.  A  Students’  Union  which,  like  the  Arts  building,  lacks  as 
yet  the  influence  of  grace  and  beauty  but  performs  a  function  of  the 
greatest  value  in  mixing  men  from  all  the  Faculties  and  enabling 
them  to  exchange  ideas  in  that  agreeably  acrimonious  discussion 
which  is  a  prime  factor  in  University  education. 

viii.  A  Residence  for  Women  Students  which  does  radiate  the 
influence  of  beauty  and  is  lacking  only  in  size.  But  that  inspires  the 
hope  that  its  quantity  may  come  to  match  its  quality  and  that  all  our 
women-students  may  in  time  be  brought  within  its  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence. 

ix.  Student  activities,  multifarious  and  innumerable;  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  wealth  of  dances — but  perhaps  few  students  are  so  unintelli- 
gently  avid  of  monotony  as  to  attend  them  all ;  and  a  vigorous  crop 
of  societies  devoted  either  to  furthering  special  studies  by  discussion 
or  to  the  instruments  of  general  education,  drama,  politics,  debating, 
music.  All  these  are  of  genuine  value  for  that  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  student.  We  could  do  with 
more  debates  and  drama  and  a  lot  more  music.  And  there  is  no  stu¬ 
dent  society  with  an  interest  in  plastic  art. 

x.  A  Journal  which  brings  with  admirable  punctuality  the  news 
we  want  and  shows,  perhaps  as  yet  too  shyly,  an  ambition  in  the 
direction  of  clear  and  vigorous  English  and  of  interests  not  wholly 
ephemeral. 

xi.  An  Association  of  Queen’s  Alumni,  well  organised  and  knit 
together  with  this  excellent  Review  as  its  mouthpiece,  which  through 
the  energy  of  its  Secretary  and  the  loyalty  of  its  members  is  a  bellows 
to  fan  The  Queen’s  Spirit  into  warmth  and  vigour.  That  spirit  defies 
definition  and  sceptical  scientists  question  its  reality.  By  its  fruits 
it  is  known.  It  is  to  the  University  the  richest  of  its  assets,  which 
brings  a  spiritual  dividend  of  incalculable  value — and  no  negligible 
sum  in  cash. 

xii.  Friends,  a  multitude  on  every  hand;  and  more,  I  hope,  in  the 
future. 


SPRING  CONVOCATION,  MAY  6 

2.30  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

Addresses  will  be  broadcast  over  Station  CFRC,  323  Metres, 

930  Kilocycles. 
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AN  ENGINEER’S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  RUSSIA 

By  F.  M.  Roberts,  B.Sc. 


SINCE  the  War  no  subject  seems  to 
have  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to 
have  given  rise  to  such  general  dis¬ 
cussion  and  argument,  both  pro  and 
con,  as  the  progress  of  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  tremendous  interest  is 
manifest  to  the  traveller  returning  from 
Russia,  who  upon  mention  of  the  place 
of  his  travels  is  at  once  the  subject  of  a 
most  interested  cross  questioning.  “Is 
the  theory  practical?"  “When  will  the 
smash  come?”  and  “How  do  the  people 
live?”  are  typical  of  the  questions  which 
everyone  is  asking.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
outline  in  general  some  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  Russia  to-day,  as  they  appear 
to  the  foreign  engineer  who  is  working 
there,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
any  attempt  to  answer  the  first  two  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  tremendous  interest  which  the 
subject  has  created  is  justified.  The  mind 
of  man  to-day,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
gigantic  feats  of  industrial  or  political 
reorganization,  nevertheless  can  scarcely 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  which  the  Russian  people  have 
set  for  themselves  or  have  had  set  for 
them.  There  are  factories,  power  plants, 
schools  and  public  buildings  to  be  built, 
roads  to  be  paved,  and  countless  works 
of  all  kinds  to  be  carried  out.  These  are 
the  mechanical  tasks,  difficult  enough  in 
themselves,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
problem  of  changing  the  viewpoint  of  a 
whole  nation  of  150,000,000  people  and 
training  these  people  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions,  the  mechanical 
problems  are  as  nothing.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  must  be  carried  out  with  strong 
hands  and  with  stern  measures.  Perhaps 


these  measures  are  not  the  ones  we  would 
adopt ;  perhaps  the  progress  is  not  what 
was  promised ;  but  things  are  being  done 
on  a  scale  never  attempted  before  and  at 
a  cost  which  results  in  such  a  burden  upon 
the  Russian  people  that  one  marvels  at 
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the  fortitude  with  which  they  accept  their 
lot  and  grope  their  way  towards  the 
much  anticipated  goal,  social  equality 
with  America. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  to-day  is  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  lack  of  skilled  operators  for 
the  expensive  labour-saving  machinery 
which  is  being  purchased  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  problem  which  takes  time 
to  solve.  All  the  efficient  labour-saving 
machinery  in  America  would  be  useless 
were  it  not  for  the  highly  skilled  opera¬ 
tors  and  maintenance  men  to  be  found  in 
every  mill.  These  are  men  who  know 
how  to  do  one  task  or  a  series  of  tasks 
much  better  than  any  one  else.  They  are 
specialists  in  the  final  sense  of  the  word, 
and  it  is  because  of  such  people  that  the 
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modern  machinery  is  of  use  to  us  at  all. 
Such  men  take  years  to  train — perhaps 
generations  are  required  to  develop  the 
type.  It  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
such  skilled  technical  labour  that  in  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influx  of  foreign  engineers  into 
Russia.  American,  German  and  English 
technicians  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
supervising  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  factories  and  power  plants 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  Supervision  is  not  the  only 
duty  of  these  foreigners,  for  they  act  as 
instructors  too,  so  that  each  new  develop¬ 
ment  becomes  a  practical  training  school 
where  the  Russian  worker  is  taught  the 
much  envied  technique  of  his  foreign 
comrade.  » 

In  our  case,  the  work  in  hand  consist¬ 
ed  of  supervising  the  building  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  machinery  and  the  initial  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  extension  to  a  large  paper  mill 
on  the  Volga  River,  twenty-eight  miles 
north  of  Nijni  Novogorod.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  this  development  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  America  and  the  Government 
contracted  for  the  supply  of  eight  Ameri - 
canski  engineers  to  supervise  the  work. 
The  mill  manufactures  newsprint  exclu¬ 
sively,  to  supply  the  ever  hungry  presses 
of  the  Moscow  daily  papers.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  comes  from  the  extensive  pine  and 
spruce  forests  a  little  higher  up  the  river. 
Both  chemical  pulp  and  ground-wood  are 
produced,  and  the  mill  is  self-contained 
with  its  own  acid  and  cooking  plant, 
ground-wood  mill  and  paper  machines. 

The  work  of  erecting  and  operating 
machinery  in  Russia  is  performed  by  the 
Russians  themselves,  under  the  direction 
of  local  foremen  and  engineers.  The  for¬ 
eigners  are  advisers  and  supervisors  only, 
and  as  such  have  no  responsibility  for 
Russian  labour.  This  is  a  very  wise  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  the  labour  laws  are  very 


strict  and  exacting,  and  woe  betide  the 
Russian  engineer  who  through  careless¬ 
ness  causes  injury  to  a  worker.  Such 
misdemeanors  are  usually  punished  by 
“hard  labour,”  which  is  a  sentence  involv¬ 
ing  a  great  reduction  of  salary — as  much 
as  50  per  cent. — for  a  year  or  so,  or  even 
a  prison  sentence  in  extreme  cases.  The 
foreigner,  therefore,  directs  the  work 
through  the  medium  of  the  Russian  fore¬ 
man  or  engineer,  although  it  is  often 
necessary  for  him  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
the  actual  work  himself  if  he  finds  that 
the  workmen  provided  are  inexperienced 
or  incapable  of  doing  it,  as  is  often  the 
case,  for  the  work  is  generally  new  to 
them  and  they  have  to  be  taught  by  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration.  However,  it  usu¬ 
ally  doesn’t  take  long  to  show  them  how 
to  do  things  the  way  they  should  be  done. 

The  credits  required  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  are 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  all  such  produce 
as  can  be  spared  from  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Russian  people  are  required  to 
live  on  the  very  strictest  and  most  meagre 
rations.  Black  bread,  made  from  rye, 
is  the  staple  food  of  all  the  people.  This 
they  are  very  fond  of ;  in  fact,  they  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  the  less  wholesome  but  more 
tasteful  types  of  bread  which  we  eat. 
Another  important  food  item  is  dried  fish, 
a  small  fish  something  like  a  herring  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  Russian  people  have  al¬ 
ways  been,  and  still  are,  great  tea  drink¬ 
ers.  The  tea  is  grown  in  southern  Rus¬ 
sia  and  is  very  similar  in  flavour  to  our 
Indian  tea,  but  they  drink  it  in  glasses, 
without  cream  or  lemon  and  very  often 
nowadays  without  sugar.  There  is  very 
little  meat,  butter  or  eggs  to  be  obtained, 
and  in  general  the  peasants  rely  chiefly 
on  potatoes  and  cabbage,  in  addition  to 
bread  and  fish  together  with  a  vegetable 
oil,  for  their  diet.  Of  course,  in  the 
South  there  are  far  more  fruits  and  vege- 
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tables  than  in  the  North,  so  that  climatic 
and  geographic  conditions  vary  the  diet 
somewhat. 

The  food  provided  for  foreigners  va¬ 
ries  tremendously  with  the  locality.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  much  more  plenti¬ 
ful  and  of  much  better  quality  than  that 
which  is  provided  for  the  natives.  Usu¬ 
ally  white  bread,  butter,  sugar,  meat,  fish, 
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potatoes  and  cabbage  can  be  obtained, 
and  in  such  large  centres  as  Leningrad 
and  Moscow  the  Government  maintains 
stores  with  additional  food  supplies ; 
cakes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  are 
also  available  upon  presentation  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  food-book  which  is  issued  to  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  importation  of  foodstuffs  from 
outside,  except  in  small  quantities,  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  but  one  can  carry  into  the  coun¬ 
try  in  one’s  personal  baggage,  in  addition 
to  an  adequate  supply  of  such  luxuries 
as  tobacco  and  soap,  a  quantity  of  any 
special  delicacies  of  which  one  may  be 
fond,  which  can  be  used  for  the-  enter¬ 
tainment  of  friends  whose  supplies  are 
dwindling. 

To-day  Moscow  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  to  live  in  that 
there  is.  The  first  impression  that  one 


gets  is  that  never  before  were  there  so 
many  people  in  one  place  at  one  time. 
The  streets  are  always  crowded,  taxis — 
of  which  there  is  quite  a  number — are 
unobtainable,  and  the  street-cars  are 
crammed  to  the  doors.  The  shops  are 
full  of  people,  and  if  the  inquisitive  trav¬ 
eller  is  bold  enough  to  venture  into  the 
open  air  market  he  will  think  he  has  gone 
to  a  bargain  sale  of  ladies’  hats  in  one  of 
our  shops.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons 
for  the  apparently  crowded  conditions 
of  the  streets.  The  first  and  most  obvi¬ 
ous  one,  the  city  is  crowded,  the  housing 
plans  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  since  the  revolution; 
and  secondly,  the  country  works  on  the 
five-day  plan,  so  that  there  are  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  people  having  a  day  off  every 
day,  which  produces  our  “Saturday 
Night”  effect  on  the  streets.  Many  of 
the  old  buildings,  such  as  convents  or 
monasteries,  have  been  turned  into  mu¬ 
seums.  The  Revolutionary  Museum, 
the  Anti-Religious  Museums  and  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Emancipation  of  Women  are 
among  the  many.  These  places  are  crowd¬ 
ed  every  day  with  people,  mostly  Rus¬ 
sians,  usually  on  organized  tours,  trying 
to  learn  about  their  Government  and  their 
country  from  the  exhibitions  which  are 
supplied  for  their  information.  The  art 
galleries,  the  Ballet  and  the  Opera  are  all 
centres  of  wide  interest  and  rival  the 
“Kinos,”  or  movies,  in  popularity.  In  the 
latter  both  foreign  (usually  American) 
and  Russian  films  are  shown,  but  as  yet 
there  are  very  few  talkies  in  Russia. 
There  is  a  charge  for  admission  to  all 
these  entertainments,  but  it  is  usually 
quite  nominal.  The  worker  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reserved  seats  at  the  Opera  if  he 
wants  them,  and  he  obtains  them  at  lower 
prices  than  the  ordinary  applicant. 

The  hotels  in  Moscow  are  almost  as 
crowded  as  the  streets.  The  three  large 
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hotels — the  Grand,  Metropole  and  Savoy 
- — are,  of  course,  run  by  the  Government, 
and  they  are  always  full.  The  accommo¬ 
dation,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  quite  good. 
The  traveller,  journeying  to  Moscow, 
who  imagines  he  has  merely  to  send  a 
wire  from  Berlin  for  a  room  in  one  of 
these  hotels  is  apt  to  be  sadly  disappointed 
and  in  all  probability  he  will  have  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  G.  P.  U.  to  help  him  to  find  a 
place  to  sleep  in. 

Incidentally,  there  is  abroad  a  wide¬ 
spread  misconception  of  the  duties  of  the 
G.  P.  U.  Officially,  they  are  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  old  Czarist  secret  police  and 
are,  according  to  their  mandate,  charged 
“to  suppress  political  and  economic  coun¬ 
ter-revolution,  espionage  and  banditism.” 
They  are  not  by  any  means  all  secret,  as  a 
good  many  of  them  wear  a  distinctive 
uniform,  and  they  are  quite  conspicuous 
about  the  railway  stations,  where  many  a 
tired  foreign  traveller  has  found  a  friend 
in  need  in  the  very  efficient  G.  P.  U.  Nei¬ 
ther  do  they  devote  their  attention  entirely 
to  suppressing  political  and  economic 
counter-revolution,  as  they  take  a  hand 
now  and  then  in  suppressing  the  bandits. 
There  are  lots  of  the  latter  around  the 
stations  carrying  bags,  and  on  the  streets 
operating  taxis.  It  is  more  or  less  a 
standing  joke  among  foreigners  to  try 
and  persuade  the  newcomers  to  offer  a 
G.  P.  U.  officer  a  “tip.”  The  acceptance 
of  gratuities  is  a  serious  offence,  and  in 
fact  it  is  an  offence  to  offer  them,  but 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and 
I  distinctly  remember  having  four  dishes 
of  cream  at  one  meal  myself. 

The  accommodation  provided  on  the 
railroads  varies  a  great  deal,  depending 
mostly  upon  whether  one  is  travelling  on 
a  main  line  between  large  centres  or  to 
some  remote  out-of-the-way  place.  On 
such  lines  as  the  ones  from  Warsaw  to 
Moscow  or  Leningrad  there  are  Inter¬ 


national  cars,  similar  to  the  Wagon  Lit 
equipment  used  in  Europe.  On  these 
cars  the  accommodation  is  very  good,  the 
linen  is  clean  and  the  sleeping  quarters 
very  comfortable.  However,  on  many  of 
the  branch  lines  only  the  “hard  cars”  are 
available ;  these  provide  only  hard  seats 
with  no  real  sleeping  quarters.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  comfortable  and  travelling 
on  such  trains  is  apt  to  be  tiresome,  to  say 
tbe  least.  There  is  very  little  food  to  be 
obtained  on  the  trains.  In  fact,  tea  is 
usually  about  the  limit  of  refreshment 
supplied,  and  the  experienced  traveller 
takes  with  him  sufficient  food  to  last  for 
the  journey.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
condition  must  occur,  as  everyone  except 
the  foreigner  is  strictly  rationed  and  food 
supplies  are  obtained  only  upon  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  proper  identification  and  a 
food  book.  The  fares  for  travelling  are 
quite  moderate,  lower  in  fact  than  we  pay 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  things  that  astonishes  the 
foreigner  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  porters  at 
the  railroad  stations  carry  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  baggage  on  their  backs.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  porter,  often  quite 
an  old  man,  carrying  with  his  simple 
“harness”  a  fully  loaded  steamer  trunk, 
and  two  or  three  suitcases  on  top  of  it! 
The  harness  is  an  arrangement  like  a 
sleeveless  leather  coat,  with  a  projecting 
wooden  “sill”  in  the  centre  of  the  back. 
The  trunks  or  boxes  are  roped  together, 
rested  on  the  “sill”  and  held  in  place  by  a 
rope  over  the  porter’s  shoulder.  Very 
often  two  or  three  friends  have  to  load 
each  other  up.  Once  loaded,  the  porter 
can  carry  his  burden  for  incredible  dis¬ 
tances. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  abroad, 
there  are  still  innumerable  churches  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  country.  In  fact,  they 
supply  a  touch  of  colour  and  interest  to 
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a  landscape,  which  in  the  northern  part 
at  least  is  rather  drab.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  number  of  churches  have  been 
razed  or  converted  into  clubs  or  public 
buildings ;  it  is  also  true  that  religious 
practices  are  frowned  upon,  but  churches 
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there  still  are  and  people  attend  them. 
From  a  distance  these  churches,  with 
their  mosque-like  towers  and  their  shin¬ 
ing  white  walls,  present  a  most  attractive 
and  pleasing  sight ;  very  often  the  domes 
are  gilt,  or  coloured  blue  or  green,  and 
usually  they  are  surrounded  by  a  cordon 
of  trees  and  bushes,  with  gardens  and 
lawns  which  the  priests  once  made  it  their 
hobby  to  tend.  Now-a-days,  these  gar¬ 
dens  and  in  fact  the  churches  themselves 
are  usually  neglected  and  in  need  of  care 
and  attention,  but  they  still  stand,  shin¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine,  monuments  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  day  that  is  gone. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  the  five- 
day  week  has  done  more  to  destroy  the 
practice  of  religious  observance  in  Rus¬ 
sia  than  anything  else,  at  least  as  much. 
There  can  be  no  community  church-going 
when  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  free  at  one  time ;  and  furthermore 
there  are  twenty  per  cent,  free  every  day, 
so  that  to  supply  the  religious  services  as 


in  the  old  days  it  is  necessary  to  have  ser¬ 
vices  every  day  and  for  only  one  fifth  of 
the  congregation  at  a  time. 

There  are  very  few  foreigners  who 
really  prefer  working  on  the  five-day 
week  plan  to  working  as  we  do  here. 
There  is  no  provision  for  family  life  with 
this  arrangement  at  all,  for  if  Mr.  Joneski 
and  his  son  and  daughter  all  work,  then 
probably  Marosena  may  have  Monday  off, 
Ivan  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Joneski  himself 
Wednesday,  so  it  is  natural  to  develop 
individual  rather  than  family  life.  The 
practice  of  using  community  kitchens  and 
bake-shops  instead  of  cooking  in  the 
homes  also  discourages  family  life.  The 
number  of  women  working  in  industrial 
plants  varies  considerably  with  the  indus¬ 
try.  In  some  branches  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  the  percentage  of  female  labour  is 
set  by  law  at  90  per  cent.,  while  in  our 
paper  mill  the  law  requires  that  30  per 
cent,  female  labour  be  employed.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  corps  of  women  cleaners  and 
sweepers,  we  had  women  working  in  the 
mill  as  chemists,  electricians  and  electri¬ 
cal  operators. 

For  the  foreigner  life  in  Russia  to-day 
is  really  most  interesting;  as  to  what  the 
outcome  of  it  all  will  be,  we  can  only 
speculate.  One  man’s  guess  is  just  as 
good  as  another’s.  However,  one  feels 
while  living  in  Russia  that  one  is  observ¬ 
ing  something  really  big  and  seeing  his¬ 
tory  in  the  making.  Although  life  in  the 
country  places  is  monotonous,  it  has  ad¬ 
vantages  too ;  one  does  not  have  to  listen 
to  such  people  as  the  Blisterene  Chronic 
Crooners  being  sorry  for  themselves  on 
the  radio  in  the  morning,  at  noon  and  at 
night,  or  to  worry  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  car  is  going  to  start  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  said,  speaking 
of  quite  another  matter,  “There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.”  Time  will  tell, 
I  suppose ;  at  any  rate,  it’s  a  great  experi¬ 
ment. 
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ARTS  BUILDING  FIRE 

LITTLE  time  was  lost  in  making  tem¬ 
porary  repairs  to  the  less-damaged 
parts  of  the  New  Arts  Building,  after  the 
fire  which  occurred  on  Saturday,  March 
14,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday 
classes  were  able  to  re-assemble  in  most 
of  the  lecture-rooms.  A  few  of  the  rooms 
were  so  badly  damaged  as  to  preclude  oc¬ 
cupancy  again  this  spring,  and  the  classes 
have  been  held  in  the  other  buildings,  but 
in  most  cases  the  tearing  down  of  loose 
plaster  on  ceilings  and  walls  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  clean-up  of  the  debris  made  the 
rooms  habitable  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

The  fact  that  the  representatives  of  a 
firm  of  “adjusters  for  the  insured”  were 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and  were 
at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  situation 
on  behalf  of  the  University  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  responsible  for  the  promptness  with 
which  salvage  measures  were  undertaken 
and  for  the  very  small  interruption  of 
classes.  Within  two  hours  after  the  fire 
was  extinguished  a  number  of  workmen 
were  engaged  in  cutting  holes  in  the  floors 
to  drain  off  the  great  amount  of  water, 
and  several  tons  of  sawdust  were  laid 
down  to  take  up  the  remaining  moisture. 
As  soon  as  the  sawdust  became  water- 
soaked  it  was  removed  and  a  new  supply 
brought  in.  By  Sunday  evening  the  build¬ 
ing  was  comparatively  dry.  The  roof 
structure,  which  had  been  badly  burnt  out 
and  which  was  in  danger  of  collapsing  if 
a  heavy  snow  or  wind-storm  came  along, 
was  well  braced  up,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  James  Bews,  and  the  surface  holes 
patched.  Two  days  more  enabled  the 
interior  to  be  sufficiently  cleaned  up  for 
classes  to  be  held.  Needless  to  say,  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fire  are  still  plentiful,  and 
will  be,  until  permanent  renovation  is 
made  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  insurance  adjustment  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  March,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  receive  $53,380  to  cover  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  fire.  This  is 
apportioned  as  follows :  Kingston  Hall — 
$47,880,  Contents— $3,000,  Grant  Hall, 
$2,500.  The  damage  to  Grant  Hall  was 
almost  exclusively  due  to  smoke,  though 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  water  dam¬ 


age  to  the  floor  at  the  south  end  and  to 
the  south  corridors,  both  down  and  up¬ 
stairs. 

The  New  Arts  Building,  by  which 
name  Kingston  Hall  is  most  familiarly 
known  to  the  alumni,  was  a  gift  to  the 
University  from  the  Corporation  of 
Kingston.  On  October  16,  1900,  the  City 
of  Kingston  passed  a  by-law  voting 
$50,000  to  the  University  for  an  Arts 
building.  At  that  time  this  was  the  only 
case  on  record  where  a  Canadian  city  had 
granted  a  bonus  for  university  purposes. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  with  much  ceremony  on  October  15, 
1901,  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York,  now  King  George  V, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit 
to  Kingston  and  following  the  conferring 
of  an  LL.D.  upon  him  by  the  University. 
The  building  was  opened  for  classes  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  1902-03.  It  was  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  Queen’s  by  Mayor 
Abraham  Shaw  on  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  5,  1902,  and  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  University  by  the  Chancellor,  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming. 

At  the  time  Kingston  Hall  was  built 
the  registration  in  Arts  was  about  475. 
The  Faculty  has  grown  continuously  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  and  at  present 
there  are  almost  1200  students  using  the 
building,  of  whom  960  are  registered  in 
Arts.  The  difficulty  of  having  a  building 
designed  to  accommodate  approximately 
500  students  meet  the  requirements  of 
1200,  with  the  accompanying  increase  in 
teaching  staff,  can  readily  be  visualized. 
Staff  offices  and  student  reading-rooms 
have  been  converted  into  class-rooms ; 
class-rooms  and  offices  have  been  sub¬ 
divided  ;  departmental  offices  supposed  to 
accommodate  two  or  three  professors  are 
housing  eight  or  ten.  The  Trustees  have 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
for  some  time,  but  up  to  the  present  no 
definite  steps  to  alleviate  the  great  over¬ 
crowding  have  been  found  possible. 

The  fire  in  the  New  Arts  Building, 
however,  has  brought  the  matter  to  a 
crisis,  and  careful  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  question  of  enlarging  the 
building  when  repairs  are  being  made  this 
summer,  or  of  providing  in  some  other 
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way  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the 
large  registration  in  Arts.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  adding  another  storey  to 
Kingston  Hall  or  of  extending  its  length 
or  depth,  but  the  feasibility  of  both  these 
proposals  is  seriously  questioned  for 
aesthetic  reasons.  The  building  will 
doubtless  be  fireproofed  when  repairs  are 
made  to  it  whether  or  not  its  capacity  is 
increased. 

Another  proposal  is  to  re-design  com¬ 
pletely  the  interior  of  the  Old  Arts  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Museum,  with  the  exception 
of  the  herbarium,  would  be  moved  to 
Miller  Hall,  the  new  Geology  and  Min¬ 
eralogy  building,  and  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  the  extensive  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  collections.  The  efficient  rear¬ 
rangement  of  the  Old  Arts  Building,  with 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  present 
needless  hall  area  and  the  use  of  the  for¬ 
mer  library  space,  would  provide  several 
additional  lecture-rooms  for  Arts  classes. 
It  is  also  believed  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  there  will  be  room  in  Miller  Hall 
to  accommodate  two  of  the  purely  lit¬ 
erary  departments,  which  will  further 
lessen  the  congestion  in  the  New  Arts 
Building. 

A  further  suggestion  is  for  an  entire 
new  building  to  house  the  administrative 
!  offices  and  provide  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tional  room  for  Arts.  There  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  within  five  years  the  whole 
of  the  Douglas  Library  will  be  urgently 
required  for  Library  purposes.  Even 
now  the  large  reading-room  is  crowded 
most  of  the  time,  and  there  is  little  space 
for  specialized  reading  or  literary  re¬ 
search.  However,  another  new  build¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  is  probably  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Thus  the  matter  rests  at  the  present 
moment.  The  scheme  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  evolve  in  the  near  future  to  meet 
the  great  growth  in  Arts  over  the  past 
numbers  of  years,  and  the  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  that  may  be  expected,  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 

As  the  “Review”  goes  to  press  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  that  the  scheme  em¬ 
bodying  the  re-design  of  the  Old  Arts 
Building  is  the  one  chosen. 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS 

I  N  the  recent  election  for  the  Board  of 
*  Trustees  by  the  benefactors  of  the 
University  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts 
’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  of  Ottawa  and  Almonte, 
was  chosen  by  acclamation  to  represent 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  for  three 
years,  while  G.  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  Arts 
’84,  of  Ottawa,  was  re-elected  for  the 
four-year  period.  J.  M.  Farrell,  K.C., 
Arts  ’89,  of  Kingston,  and  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Whitton,  Arts  T 7,  of  Ottawa,  have 
been  re-elected  by  the  graduates  to  serve 
a  term  of  three  years  each.  Alex  Long- 
well,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’03,  of  Toronto,  and 
D.  M.  McIntyre,  K.C.,  Arts  ’74,  LL.D. 
T3,  of  Kingston,  have  been  re-elected  by 
the  Council  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  result  of  the  University  Council 
election  is  as  follows:  A.  E.  Day,  Arts 
’95,  of  Kingston ;  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05, 
of  Toronto;  W.  C.  Dowsley,  Arts  ’98,  of 
Brockville;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Lavell,  Arts  ’91, 
of  Kingston;  Mrs.  Etta  Newlands,  Arts 
’92,  of  Kingston;  Jas.  Dwyer,  Med.  ’05, 
LL.D.  ’27,  of  New  York;  the  Rev.  J.  Y. 
McKinnon,  Arts  ’ll,  Theol.’15,  of  Brant¬ 
ford;  W.  S.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

In  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control  elec¬ 
tion,  which  also  took  place  lately,  R.  A. 
Elliott,  Sc.  T2,  of  Deloro,  Ont.,  and  R. 
M.  Smith,  Sc.  T4,  of  Toronto,  were  cho¬ 
sen  as  representatives. 


TERMINATION  OF  CLASSES 

UNUSUAL  quiet  descended  upon  the 
campus  with  the  termination  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  lectures  on  Thursday, 
April  2.  Examinations  began  on  April  7 
and  were  concluded  on  April  21.  Convo¬ 
cation  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
May  6. 

The  Medical  classes,  however,  continue 
for  some  weeks,  coming  to  an  end  on  Fri¬ 
day,  May  8.  On  May  1 1  the  final  exami¬ 
nations  commence,  and  the  special  Medi¬ 
cal  Convocation  follows  on  Wednesday, 
May  27. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

AS  an  introduction  to  the  question  of 
vocational  guidance,  which  the  Rc- 
vicw  hopes  to  elaborate  in  future  num¬ 
bers,  we  publish  below  a  brief  biblio¬ 
graphy  selected  from  a  guide  compiled 
by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  Teachers’  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  and  issued  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

In  the  Foreword  to  this  guide,  intend¬ 
ed  primarily  for  the  assistance  of  libra¬ 
rians  in  serving  young  men  and  women 
who  are  trying  to  choose  a  vocation,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kitson  states :  “The  process  which 
a  person  must  follow  in  choosing  a  voca¬ 
tion  involves  three  steps  :  (  1 )  Studying 
the  preferred  occupations  to  see  what  are 
their  conditions,  requirements  and  re¬ 
wards;  (2)  analyzing  one’s  self  to  see 
what  are  one’s  particular  powers  and 
needs;  and  (3)  choosing  the  occupation 
in  which  one's  individuality  seems  to  fit 
best.” 

Few  advisers  would  undertake  to  tell 
an  individual  what  profession  he  should 
choose.  Each  student  must  make  his 
own  decision,  but  he  can  always  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  find  information  about  those  voca¬ 
tions  in  which  he  is  interested.  There 
are  innumerable  books  on  the  choosing 
of  a  profession.  They  appear  from  time 
to  time;  some  of  them  enjoy  a  brief  life 
of  popularity  and  helpfulness,  others  per¬ 
sist  and  become  classics  in  their  kind.  The 
rapidity  with  which  changes  occur  in  all 
types  of  employment,  however,  makes  it 
desirable  that  the  book  referred  to  by  the 
seeker  after  information  should  be  not 
only  the  most  truthful  and  comprehensive 
hut  also  the  latest  publication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject-  .  . 

The  list  of  books  which  follows  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  belief  that  it  may  prove  of 
valuable  service  to  teachers,  whose  advice 
is  frequently  sought  by  boys  and  girls  of 
school-leaving  age,  to  parents  and  all 
counsellors  of  the  young  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  universities,  as  well  as  to 
the  young  themselves. 

How  to  Find  the  Right  Vocation, 
Harry  D.  Kitson,  Harper,  New  York, 
$2.50. 

Occupations  for  Women,  O.  Latham 
Thatcher,  Southern  Women’s  Educa¬ 


April 

tional  Alliance,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
$3.50. 

Manual  of  Occupations,  Rutherford 
Platt,  Putnam,  New  York,  $3. 

The  Profession  of  Journalism,  W.  G. 
Bleyer,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston, 
Mass.,  $1.25. 

Women  in  Journalism,  G.  T.  Bough- 
ner,  Appleton,  New  York,  $2.50. 

Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools,  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  19,  1929,  H.  V.  Church  Sec¬ 
retary,  3129  Wenonah  Avenue,  Ber¬ 
wyn,  Ill.,  50c. 

Occupational  Information  in  the 
Elementary  School,  T.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cracken  and  H.  E.  Lamb,  Houghton, 
New  York,  $1.90. 

Fifty  Little  Businesses  for  Women, 
M.  R  Dodge,  Stokes,  New  York,  $2.50. 

Advertising  as  a  Vocation,  F.  J.  Allen, 
Macmillan,  New  York,  $2. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Architecture,  M. 
Price,  Dutton,  New  York,  $2.50. 

Aviation  and  All  About  It,  A.  F.  Col¬ 
lins,  Appleton,  New  York,  $2. 

Filing  as  a  Profession  for  Women, 
Library  Bureau,  Remington  Rand,  205 
E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  Free. 

The  Engineer,  J.  H.  Hammond,  Scrib¬ 
ner,  New  York,  $1.25. 

The  Young  Man  and  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing,  G.  F.  Swain,  Macmillan,  New 
York,  $2. 

Life  Underwriting  as  a  Career,  E.  A. 
Woods,  Harper,  New  York,  $2.25. 

Law  as  a  Vocation,  F.  J.  Allen,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass,  $1. 

Training  for  Librariansliip,  J.  H. 
Friedel,  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  $1.75. 

The  Physician,  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  Scrib¬ 
ner,  New  York,  $1.25. 

The  Ministry,  C.  L.  Slatterv,  Scribner, 
New  York,  $1.25. 

Opportunities  in  the  Field  of  Nurs¬ 
ing,  1.  Stewart,  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  New  York,  15c. 

Industrial  Nursing,  F.  S.  Wright,  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York,  $2.50. 

Social  Worker,  L.  C.  Odencrantz,  Har¬ 
per,  New  York.  $2.50. 

Teacliing  as  a  Profession,  M.  J.  Walsh, 
Holt,  New  York,  $2. 

Finding  the  Right  Teaching  Posi¬ 
tion,  H.  C.  Hines,  Scribner,  New 
York,  $1.60. 
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Finding  Your  Job,  N.  G.  Shidle,  Ron¬ 
ald,  New  York,  $2. 

Self-help  for  College  Students,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  2, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  25c. 

Student  Personnel  Work,  E.  McD. 
Lloyd-Jones,  Harper,  New  York, 
$3.50.  * 

Psychiatry  in  Industry,  V.  V.  Ander¬ 
son,  Harper,  New  York,  $4. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Salesmen, 
H.  G.  Kenagy  and  C.  S.  Yoakum,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  New  York,  $3.50. 

My  Life  Work,  R.  L.  Cooley,  R.  H. 
Rogers,  H.  S.  Belman,  McGraw-Hill, 
New  York,  set  of  four  volumes,  $6. 
Separately:  Building  and  Metal 
Trades,  $1.75 ;  Office  and  Store  Oc¬ 
cupations,  $1.50;  Printing  and  Ser¬ 
vicing  Trades,  $1.50;  Representa¬ 
tive  Industries,  $1.75. 

— 

BRITISH  HEADMISTRESSES 
TO  VISIT  QUEEN’S 

ON  May  8  and  9  a  group  of  twelve 
British  headmistresses,  selected  from 
different  types  of  girls’  secondary  schools 
in  England  and  Scotland,  will  visit 
Queen’s  as  the  guests  of  the  University. 
Mrs.  Fyfe  is  in  charge  of  their  entertain¬ 
ment  in  Kingston. 

The  tour  of  the  Canadian  universities, 
analogous  to  that  made  last  year  by  the 
British  headmasters,  including  Principal 
Fyfe,  has  been  arranged  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Amory,  as  pre¬ 
sident,  the  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Ferguson,  Miss  E.  Addison  Phillips, 
with  Miss  Stewart  Galt,  assisted  by  Lady 
Clark,  Mrs.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell  and  Miss 
WTitton,  as  Canadian  representatives. 

Early  in  March  Miss  Edith  Thompson, 
C.B.E.,  visited  the  University  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  coming  of 
the  headmistresses  next  month.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Miss  Thompson,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cheltenham  School  and  Bedford 
College,  accompanied  the  travelling  dele¬ 
gation  of  English  schoolgirls  to  Kingston 
two  years  ago,  when  Queen’s  was  the 
only  Canadian  university  to  open  its  doors 


to  these  girls.  Chief  of  the  W.  A.  A.  C. 
during  the  war,  Miss  Thompson  has  also 
been  prominent  in  university  administra¬ 
tion  and  school  work  for  women.  Last 
year  she  conducted  sixty  young  women, 
who  were  taking  part  in  the  Empire 
hockey  tournament,  to  South  Africa. 

The  headmistresses  who  will  visit 
Queen’s,  accompanied  by  Dame  Meriel 
Talbot,  come  from  schools  of  varied  char¬ 
acter,  representing  day  as  well  as  board¬ 
ing  schools,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
They  are:  Miss  M.  Tweedie,  M.A.,  Edin¬ 
burgh  Ladies’  College;  Miss  G.J.McCrea, 
M.A.,  J.P.,  Stafford  Girls’  High  School; 
Miss  M.  G.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Manchester 
High  School  for  Girls ;  Miss  M.  F. 
Adams,  M.A.,  The  Queen  Mary  High 
School,  Liverpool ;  Miss  E.  Ransford, 
M.A.,  Croydon  High  School  for  Girls; 
Miss  Sparks,  M.A.,  Ladies’  College,  Chel¬ 
tenham  ;  Miss  N.  C.  Craig,  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hertford;  Miss  Muriel  Davies, 
M.A.,  County  Secondary  School,  Streat- 
ham ;  Miss  Turner,  M.A.,  County  Sec¬ 
ondary  School,  Sydenham  ;  Miss  Barrie, 
M.A.,  King  Edward’s  High  School  for 
Girls,  Birmingham ;  Miss  E.  H.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  M.A.,  St.  Leonard’s  School, 
St.  Andrew’s;  Miss  I.  M.  Drummond, 
M.A.,  North  London  College  School. 


QUEEN’S  WOMEN  DOCTORS 
IN  INDIA 

I  N  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gib- 
*  son’s  article  on  Queen’s  and  Medicine 
it  was  stated  that  at  least  four  of  the 
thirty-three  graduates  of  the  Women’s 
Medical  College  at  Kingston  took  up  for¬ 
eign  service  in  Central  India,  in  a  mis¬ 
sionary  capacity. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mackellar  of  Toronto, 
has  kindly  sent  the  Review1  the  names  of 
the  five  Queen’s  doctors  who  went  as 
medical  missionaries  to  India.  They  are : 
Elizabeth  Beatty,  Med.  ’84  (now  at  Lans- 
downe,  Ont.)  ;  Marion  Oliver,  Med.  ’86 
(deceased)  ;  Margaret  Mackellar,  Med. 
’90,  LL.D.  ’29  (now  at  Toronto)  ;  Mar¬ 
garet  O’Hara,  Med.  ’91  (Smith’s  Falls, 
Ont.)  ;  and  Agnes  M.  Turnbull,  Med.  ’92 
(deceased) . 
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EXTENSION  LECTURES 
CONCLUDED 

ON  March  9  Professor  A  .Macphail 
lectured  on  the  military  career  of 
Marshal  Foch  whose  magnetic  power, 
memory  for  detail,  and  belief  in  the 
moral  force  of  leadership  were  determin¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  his  life.  Foch,  the  son  of  a  village 
post-master  in  the  Pyrenees,  left  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Metz,  where  he  had  gone 
at  the  age  of  15,  in  order  to  join  the  army 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Prussian  war. 
Later  he  attended  the  Ecole  Polytech¬ 
nique  in  Paris,  leaving  there  for  the  army. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor  in  a 
military  college,  where  he  remained  for 
four  years.  He  wrote  two  books,  “The 
Principles  of  War”  and  “Combat  in 
War,”  which  had  a  considerable  influence 
on  military  technique  in  France.  The 
principles  that  Foch  advocated,  often  il¬ 
lustrated  by  examples  from  Napoleon's 
campaigns,  were  enterprise,  efficiency,  co¬ 
operation  and  the  moral  strength  of  the 
leader.  The  will  to  conquer,  he  said, 
sweeps  all  before  it.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  Foch  was  given  command  of  a  non¬ 
descript  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
by  Toff  re.  His  catchword  “attack”  be¬ 
came  well  known,  and  in  the  first  battle 
of  Ypres  his  indomitable  will  was  dis¬ 
played.  In  1918  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  became  commander  of  the  allied 
forces.  After  the  war,  until  his  death  in 
1929,  he  interested  himself  considerably 
in  politics. 

The  last  of  the  Monday  afternoon  lec¬ 
tures  was  delivered  by  Professor  Callan¬ 
der  on  March  16  on  the  subject  of  Lenin, 
who,  said  the  speaker,  really  betrayed  the 
cause  he  desired  to  help  by  refusing  to 
support  the  tottering  Kerensky  govern¬ 
ment.  To  him  must  be  attributed  the 
work  of  the  “Red  Terror”  which  took 
such  a  toll  of  lives  in  Russia.  To  balance 
the  great  loss  of  life  he  gave  Russia  only 
the  glorified  hope  of  a  promised  land. 
Born  in  1871,  Lenin  was  converted  to 
Communism  by  the  execution  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  for  participation  in  a  plot  against 
the  Czar,  and  much  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  exile.  Class  war  became  his  meat  and 


drink;  propaganda  his  breath.  Lenin 
having  attempted  to  create  a  strong  Com¬ 
munist  idealogy  has  become  a  prophet  to 
the  Russian  people.  When  it  did  not 
suit  him,  said  Professor  Callander,  Lenin 
made  little  show  of  democracy  and  ruled 
Russia  despotically.  In  the  beginning  he 
had  about  a  million  adherents.  Power  is 
wielded  in  Russia  to-day  in  the  manner 
inaugurated  by  Lenin.  Compliance  is 
enforced  by  the  supply  of  bread  and  the 
use  of  terrorism.  “Those  who  do  not 
work  shall  not  eat.”  This  system,  said 
Professor  Callander,  is  conducive  to  prac¬ 
tical  slavery.  Lenin  had  a  penetrating 
mind — although  it  lacked  depth  —  and 
when  he  saw  that  philosophy  was  needed 
for  Communism  he  adopted  materialism 
as  more  suitable  than  idealism,  with  its 
presupposition  of  individual  rights.  His 
great  mistake  was  the  substitution  of 
atheism  for  religion.  In  conclusion,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Callander  said  that  his  lecture  had 
been  to  decide  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Len¬ 
inism.  The  man,  Lenin,  did  not  interest 
greatly. 


SCIENCE  STUDENTS 
CAPTURE  PRIZES 

EACH  year,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
writing  of  technical  articles,  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy  offers  three  $25  prizes  to  student 
members.  In  addition,  the  writer  of  the 
best  of  the  three  papers  is  awarded  the 
President’s  Gold  Medal. 

The  student  membership  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  made  up  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  students  in  Mining,  Metallurgy  and 
Geology  in  all  Canadian  universities.  In 
past  years  Queen’s  students  have  been 
successful  in  winning  a  large  share  of  the 
prizes,  and  last  year  all  three  came  to 
Queen’s.  This  year  Queen’s  has  gained 
two  prizes.  M.  S.  Stevens,  Sc.  ’31,  of 
Toronto,  and  G.  W.  Adams,  Sc.  ’31,  of 
Toronto,  have  the  distinction  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  President’s  Gold  Medal  for  their 
joint  paper  on  “Radium.”  W.  A.  H. 
Humphries,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Strathroy,  Ont., 
has  won  another  of  the  prizes  for  his 
paper  on  “The  McIntyre  Mine.” 
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A  number  of  large  mining  companies 
and  mining  departments  of  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  governments  have  offered 
positions  to  the  prizewinners  on  gradua¬ 
tion.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity 
of  employment,  the  prizewinners  have 
had  quite  a  large  field  in  which  to  make 
their  selection.  Stevens  and  Adams  will 
join  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C.,  and  Humphries 
will  enter  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Mines. 


EXCHANGE  OF  STUDENTS 

I  N  addition  to  the  plan  of  the  National 
■■■  Federation  of  Canadian  University 
Students  for  exchange  of  students  of  the 
universities  within  the  Empire,  which  has 
received  considerable  attention  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Conference  of  Students,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  at  Queen’s  for  the 
exchange  of  one  student  each  year  with 
a  French,  German  or  Spanish  university. 

Exchange  students  under  the  latter  ar¬ 
rangement  will  receive  free  room,  board 
and  tuition,  but  must  pay  their  own  trav¬ 
elling  expenses.  The  free  room  and  board 
at  Queen’s  are  being  provided  by  Ban 
Righ  Hall,  and  a  woman  student  will 
therefore  be  given  the  preference  in  1931- 
32.  As  the  negotiations  with  Germany 
are  the  only  ones  so  far  completed,  the 
exchange  next  year  will  take  place  with 
a  university  of  that  country. 


DRAMATICS  AT  QUEEN’S 

CONSIDERABLE  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  undergraduate  Dra¬ 
matic  Guild  has  this  year  produced  very 
satisfying  results,  and  the  students  have 
had  opportunities  to  enlarge  their  experi¬ 
ence  by  doing  estimable  work  in  produc¬ 
tion,  acting  and  criticism.  On  February 
4  the  Dramatic  Guild  produced  three  one- 
act  plays  —  “Suppressed  Desires”  by 
Susan  Glaspell,  “The  Rope”  by  Eugene 
O’Neill,  and  “Brothers  in  Arms”  by  Mer¬ 
rill  Dennison,  and  on  March  3  and  4 
staged  in  the  Kingston  Grand  Theatre 
the  comedy  “Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep”  by 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  Ian  Hay.  Play 


reading  was  also  undertaken,  particularly 
by  members  of  the  French  Depart¬ 
ment  and  students  who  read  Moliere’s 
’’L’Avare”  in  Convocation  Hall  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18. 

The  Faculty  Players  have  continued  to 
do  excellent  work  both  in  play  reading 
and  production.  On  December  1  “The 
Thread  of  Scarlet”  by  J.  J.  Bell  and 
“Spreading  the  News”  by  Lady  Gregory 
were  produced,  and  on  February  24  there 
was  a  performance  of  Norman  McKin- 
nel’s  “The  Bishop’s  Candlesticks”  and 
“Autumn  Blooming”  by  Fred  Jacob.  The 
chief  play  of  the  year  was  “Yellow 
Sands”  by  Adelaide  and  Eden  Philpotts, 
staged  in  Convocation  Hall  on  March 
5  and  6. 

In  the  absence  of  a  theatre  in  Kingston 
to  house  visiting  players,  the  enterprise 
and  skill  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
players  and  the  Kingston  Art  and  Music 
Club  have  been  greatly  appreciated. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OPENS  JULY  6 

TFIE  twenty-second  session  of  the 
Summer  School  at  Queen’s  opens 
on  July  6  and  extends  until  August  21. 
Thirty  professors  and  lecturers  will  be 
present  to  give  fifty-three  different 
courses  in  Arts.  A  new  feature  will  be 
a  special  lecture  course  in  chemistry  by 
Professor  Neish,  designed  to  acquaint 
teachers  of  chemistry  with  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  subject.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  regular  lectures  which 
lead  to  degrees  at  the  University,  and  if 
it  meets  with  success  in  the  chemistry 
department  other  departments  may  offer 
similar  courses  in  future  years. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  National  De¬ 
fence  will  also  offer  courses  at  Queen’s, 
the  former  conducting  a  school  for  up¬ 
per-school  work  and  for  physical  culture, 
and  the  latter  for  cadet  instructors. 

Queen’s  School  of  Historical  Research 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Public  Archives 
in  Ottawa,  under  Professor  R.  G.  Trot¬ 
ter.  This  is  the  only  school  of  historical 
research  in  Canada. 
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Queen’s  Triumvirate 

OF  the  many  changes  that  have  taken 
place  at  the  University  during  the 
past  few  years,  probably  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  were  those  that  involved  the 
selection  of  a  new  Chancellor,  a  new 
Principal,  and  a  new  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  the  triumvirate 
chosen  to  guide  her  affairs  Queen’s  has 
indeed  been  fortunate. 

Dr.  James  Richardson,  our  new  Chan¬ 
cellor,  is  a  man  who  has  already  partici¬ 
pated  to  no  small  degree  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  and  development  of  Canada  and  who, 
naturally,  as  part  of  his  Canadianism  is 
lending  his  strength  to  the  development  of 
one  of  his  country’s  greatest  universities, 
which  happens  to  be  his  own  alma  mater. 
James  Richardson  brings  to  Queen’s  a 
love  and  loyalty  coming  down  to  him 
through  two  generations — a  loyalty  im¬ 
bued  in  him  from  earliest  childhood.  He 
brings  also  a  knowledge  of  Canada  and 


of  Canadian  affairs  second  to  none.  Such 
is  our  new  Chancellor. 

In  our  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  we  have,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
James  Macdonnell,  of  the  National  Trust 
Company,  Toronto,  another  old  Queen’s 
boy  and  a  life-long  associate  and  friend  of 
Dr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Macdonnell  was 
Queen’s  first  Rhodes  scholar  and  is  a 
man  also  eminent  in  the  world  of  busi¬ 
ness.  His  happy  combination  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  business  acumen  should  be  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  guidance  of  Queen’s  pol¬ 
icy  and  administration. 

Then  there  is  our  new  Principal.  Dr. 
Fyfe  comes  to  Queen’s  not  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  background  of  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Macdonnell,  not  with  their  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  spirit  of  Queen’s,  but  he 
brings  the  complements  of  these  things. 
He  comes  to  us  a  Britisher,  outstanding 
in  the  world  of  education  and  culture, 
with  many  years  of  the  successful  admin¬ 
istration  of  one  of  England’s  greatest 
public  schools  behind  him.  The  loss  of 
England  and  the  Blue  Coat  School  is  the 
gain  of  Canada  and  Queen’s.  As  Princi¬ 
pal  of  Queen’s,  as  administrator,  and  as 
charming  gentleman.  Dr.  Fyfe  is  rapidly 
winning  the  respect,  the  admiration  and 
the  full  co-operation,  not  only  of  staff  and 
students  at  the  University,  hut  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Under  the  guidance  of  men  such  as 
these,  reinforced  by  the  experience  and 
counsel  of  Dr.  W.  E.  McNeill,  Vice- 
Principal  and  Treasurer,  the  University 
is  certain  to  continue  to  prosper. 

The  A1  umni  Branches 

THE  activity  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  has  been  most 
encouraging.  The  visits  of  Principal 
Fyfe  to  several  of  the  larger  Alumni  cen¬ 
tres  have  greatly  stimulated  interest,  and 
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wherever  he  has  been  his  inspiring  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  most  evident. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  good  work  will 
continue,  and  that  wherever  there  is  an 
appreciable  group  of  Queen’s  people  they 
will  get  together  and  help  to  keep  the 
Alumni  machinery  of  Queen's  in  thor¬ 
ough  working  order  as  well  as  make  their 
presence  felt  in  their  own  community. 

The 

Queen’s  Quarterly 

WE  wonder  whether  our  alumni  are 
fully  aware  of  the  .excellence  of 
the  Queens  Quarterly ,  and  of  the  place 
it  is  coming  to  occupy  in  the  realm  of  cur¬ 
rent  Canadian  literature.  The  Quarterly 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Professor 
D.  A.  McArthur,  ranks  to-day  as  one  of 
the  finest  literary  periodicals  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

A  glance  over  the  list  of  articles  and 
contributors  in  the  Winter  number  should 
persuade,  not  only  Queen’s  people,  but  all 
those  who  look  for  the  best  in  things  po¬ 
litical,  historical,  philosophical  and  criti¬ 
cal  to  add  the  Queen  s  Quarterly  to  their 
magazine  list.  They  will  find  it  admirable 
reading. 

A1  umni  and 
The  Douglas  Library 

MUCH  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
scheme,  outlined  in  our  February 
number,  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  may  be  shared  by  alumni  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  University.  The  libra¬ 
rian  has  received  a  number  of  responses, 
asking  for  books,  for  lists  or  for  further 
information.  All  these  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.  The  alumni  will  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  books  upon  almost  every  topic 
can  be  found  in  the  Douglas  Library. 
The  hand  lists  now  printing  will  make 
this  information  readily  available.  The 
Virgiliana  list  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  the  Canadiana  catalogue  will  be  off 
the  press  during  the  coming  summer ; 
others  will  follow  in  due  course. 


Inlernalional 
Exchange  of  Sfudenfs 

[N  a  recent  address  to  the  Canadian 
*  Club  of  Toronto  Dr.  Ludwig  Mueller, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  German  army  and  a 
distinguished  writer  and  scholar,  who  is 
visiting  Canada  as  the  guest  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Education  and  as  offi¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Minister  of  Education, 
spoke  of  the  Youth  Movement  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the 
important  steps  towards  better  interna¬ 
tional  understanding. 

Dr.  Mueller  dealt  in  particular  with 
the  new  spirit  that  was  being  manifested 
and  the  good  that  wras  being  done  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  interchange  of  university  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors  between  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  exchanges 
with  Canada  would  take  place  in  the  near 
future. 

The  interchange  of  students  or  profes¬ 
sors  between  the  universities  of  different 
countries  cannot  but  stimulate  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  and  understanding,  and 
our  alumni  will  be  interested  to  note  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  the  Revieiv  that 
plans  have  been  under  way  for  some  time 
to  have  Canada  participate  in  the  scheme. 
It  is  hoped  that  an  exchange  between 
Queen’s  and  a  German  university  will 
take  place  next  fall. 

o  ur  Confribulors 

F.  M.  Roberts,  a  popular  and  able 
graduate  in  Electrical  Engineering  of 
1924,  went  shortly  after  graduation  to 
a  large  American  firm.  After  a  subsidiary 
course  of  instruction  he  rose  rapidly 
through  technical  responsibility  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  trust  entitling  him  to  be  sent  to 
Russia  by  his  firm,  which  was  engaged  in 
extensive  construction  work  there  under 
the  five-year  plan.  His  interesting  story 
of  the  life  of  an  engineer  in  the  New  Rus¬ 
sia  will  be  of  great  general  interest  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  outlining  the  conditions  under 
which  Queen’s  engineers  now  in  Russia 
are  working. 
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VOLTAIRE  THE  CRUSADER 

By  W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Published  by  The  Ryerson  Press 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Thomas,  M.A. 

DR.  JORDAN  anticipates  surprise 
among  his  friends  that  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Ryerson  Essays  is  a  subject  as 
remote  from  Old  Testament  literature  as 
Voltaire,  the  Crusader.  But  more  than 
any  other  Canadian  critic — to  give  him 
one  of  his  lesser  titles — Dr.  Jordan  can 
vitally  relate  any  prophetic  literature,  or 
even  journalism,  to  continuing  realities  in 
a  moral  universe.  The  great  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  sense,  prophets  of  their  age.  We 
discover  immediately  on  reading  Dr. 
Jordan’s  monograph  that  he  is  in  a  fa¬ 
miliar  field  of  criticism.  From  the  sub¬ 
lime  text  of  Job  in  one  world  to  that  of 
the  Montreal  Star  in  another,  Dr.  Jordan 
can  draw  a  stimulating  message.  Some¬ 
where  between  Job  and  Lord  Athelston, 
we  take  it,  is  Voltaire. 

Dr.  Jordan’s  review  touches  all  Vol¬ 
taire’s  familiar  work  and  he  adds  no  new 

fable  to  the  English  record  of  his  life. 
But  a  new  juxtaposition  of  barely  famil¬ 
iar  anecdote  and  an  unremembered  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  remembered  book  play  to¬ 
gether  in  Dr.  Jordan’s  text  to  give  us, 
under  the  turn  of  his  own  literary  skill, 
a  refreshing  summary  of  Voltaire’s  task. 
A  story  of  the  true  Voltaire,  at  once  criti¬ 
cal  and  pleasing,  is  part  of  the  result.  One 
doubts  that  Voltaire  himself  could  have 
done  just  that. 

The  place  of  this  brochure  will  be  de¬ 
termined  not  only  by  the  interest  that 
Queen’s  men  have  in  any  subject  that  has 


been  vivified  by  Dr.  Jordan’s  mind,  but 
rather  by  the  total  effect  produced  by  in¬ 
numerable  modern  shades  of  thought  in 
his  statement  of  Voltaire’s  work.  Here 
as  elsewhere  we  of  a  later  generation  feel 
that  the  critic’s  mind  is  unusually  harmo¬ 
nious  in  its  modernism.  Possibly  there¬ 
in  lies  its  sympathy  with  Voltaire.  A 
mind  long  accustomed  to  growth  and 
bearing  fruit,  that  never  obstructs  with 
accumulated  dead  matter,  turns  instinc¬ 
tively  at  some  time  to  Voltaire — who  in 
his  day  offered  much  that  was  bitterly 
barren  indeed  and  even  tedious  in  its 
wrath  but  who  learned  to  change  his 
mind  many  times  and  rarely  for  the 
worse.  Working  steadily  in  one  medium 
and  another,  possibly  too  much  in  the 
theatre  and  too  little  in  history,  but  con¬ 
stantly  in  letters,  in  society,  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  (as  Dr.  Jordan  tells  us  though 
not  in  this  book)  as  citizen,  Voltaire  was 
a  staunch  crusader  of  ideas.  At  times 
narrow,  hard,  prejudiced,  unscrupulous, 
vain,  he  shares  these  weaknesses  with  the 
original  crusaders.  Disillusioned  he  kept 
his  infidelism  if  not  his  faith,  and  tempt¬ 
ed  he  held  eventually  to  the  only  side  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  nature  and  where  alone 
he  might  claim  nobility. 

His  creed  was  primarily  that  of  a  great 
“debunker”  and  emphasized  too  much  its 
negations,  but  on  one  positive  .theme  he 
was  consistently  a  clear  voice  always.  He 
believed  in  toleration.  Here  Dr.  Jordan 
can  allow  himself  to  praise.  “We  have 
so  much  'toleration’  now  that  we  may 
give  way  to  indifference,  and  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  man’s  life-long  crusade  in 
its  favour,  and  forget  that,  rightly  un¬ 
derstood,  the  religious  liberty  for  which 
lie  fought  is  the  essential  condition  of  the 
highest  civilization  and  the  noblest  spirit¬ 
ual  life.”  In  quoting  this  final  sentence 
of  the  Essay  we  can  leave  the  readers  to 
discover  the  major  points  of  Dr.  Jordan’s 
criticism  and  the  minor  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  Voltaire  and  his  first  eru¬ 
dite  Canadian  critic. 
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HUMANITY  UPROOTED 

By  Maurice  Hindus 

Published  by  Jonathan  Cape 

Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Kyfe 

THE  Communist  experiment  in  Rus¬ 
sia  is  the  most  important  economic 
and  social  event  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  likely  to  witness  for  the  next  ten  years. 
The  writer  above-named  has  no  doubt 
that  the  experiment  will  succeed;  and 

with  eloquence,  fervour,  even  passion,  he 
explains  the  situation  and  expounds  the 
aim  behind  it  and  the  goal  in  front.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  showing  that  every 
phase  of  Western  civilization — property, 
the  family,  marriage,  religion — has  col¬ 
lapsed  under  the  Bolshevik  attack  and 
must  inevitably  meet  the  shock  in  other 
lands  when  the  Revolution  spreads.  He 
approves  of  the  collective  farm  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  Kulaki — 
the  individualist  peasants.  He  evidently 
believes  that  the  thoughtful  sacrifice  of 
eight  million  lives  has  produced  the  ecs¬ 
tasy  that  he  praises  in  every  chapter  as 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  Communist. 
Beyond,  as  an  enemy  to  attack  secretly 
while  open  warfare  is  impossible,  he 
shows  the  figure  of  England  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire.  Against  England,  we  are 


PROFESSOR  SCHMITT  of  Chicago 
University,  the  author  of  several 
books  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  war, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Politics 
Club  recently  on  the  causes  of  the  war, 
giving  a  background  of  fact  as  revealed 
by  official  documents  published  since 
1918. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Clark,  Arts  ’24,  daughter 
of  Dean  Clark,  addressed  the  women  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  subject  of  Household  Sci¬ 
ence  on  March  12.  Miss  Clark  is  dieti¬ 
tian  at  Rockwood  Hospital,  and  teaches 
dietetics  to  the  nurses-in-training.  The 


told  exultantly,  every  form  of  civil  in¬ 
trigue  and  revolutionary  endeavour  is 
turned.  “The  harm  they  have  helped 
achieve  in  loss  of  trade  and  even  more  in 
fall  of  British  prestige  ...  is  be¬ 
yond  repair.”  In  the  final  chapter  we 
have  the  apotheosis  of  the  author’s  adopt¬ 
ed  land — the  U.  S.  A.  “The  very  word 
America  implies  competence  .  .  . 

zest,  tenacity  .  .  .  exemplary  ser¬ 
vice  .  .  .  earnestness,  devotion,  an 

eye  to  results.”  The  Russian  has  de¬ 
throned  God  and  exalted  a  Ford  tractor 
in  His  place. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  reached 
concerning  this  book  and  the  tremendous 
and  tragic  experiment  to  which  it  bears 
witness?  Of  any  western  people  the 
Russian  nation  was  perhaps  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  soil  for  such  an  attempt.  Its 
past  history,  docility,  fatalism,  land  hun¬ 
ger,  all  made  the  experiment  possible  and 
gave  prior  grounds  for  its  success.  Yet 
the  body  politic  does  react  to  shock,  and 
even  this  book  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
here  the  shock  has  been  tremendous ;  so 
when  the  success  of  the  Five  Year  Plan 
is  trumpeted  to  the  world  in  1933  that 
very  success  may  drain  a  further  measure 
of  vitality.  Not  only  of  the  individual — 
of  nations  also  it  is  possible  to  write  “the 
operation  has  succeeded  to  a  marvel,  but 
the  patient  ungratefully  has  died.” 


lecture  was  one  of  the  vocational  series  of 
Fireside  Talks  and  was  followed  by  a 
round-table  discussion. 

*  *  *  * 

Recently  the  graduating  class  of  Medi¬ 
cine  entertained  the  members  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  at  a  farewell  dinner  in  the  Frontenac 
Hotel.  Dr.  Austin  delivered  an  address 
on  Quacks  and  Quackery  in  Medicine. 

*  *  *  * 

Queen’s  Natural  History  Club  ended 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  on  March 
10  at  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
meetings.  Dr.  A.  B.  Klugh  spoke  on  the 
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growth  of  Canadian  biological  stations, 
and  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

*  *  *  * 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  Sport  Supplement  on  March  14 — 
about  $110 — were  turned  over  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Student  Service. 

4*  ^  4*  4^ 

At  the  first  session  along  parliamen¬ 
tary  lines  of  Queen's  Debating  Union 
three  five-dollar  prizes  were  awarded  for 
the  best  five-minute  speeches  delivered. 
The  judges  were  Principal  Kent  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Trotter. 

*  *  *  * 

The  last  of  the  series  of  six  monthly 
University  services  was  held  on  Sunday, 
March  22,  in  Chalmers  Church.  The 
visiting  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

*  *  *  * 

Sidney  Parkes,  Sc.  '32,  of  Dundas, 

Ont.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Engineering  Society  for  next  year.  L.  C. 
Williams,  Science  '32,  of  Ottawa,  has 

been  elected  secretary. 

4^  4*  4*  4* 

The  elections  for  the  Journal  staff  for 
next  year  were  held  on  March  14  and  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows :  H.  J.  Hamilton,  Arts 
’31,  editor-in-chief;  W.  L.  Charland, 
Arts  '33,  managing  editor ;  E.  A.  Mac- 
Coll,  Arts  '32,  business  manager;  and 
E.  H.  Lill,  Arts  '34,  news  editor. 

4*  4*  4^  4^ 

The  annual  Levana  tea-dance  was  held 
in  the  Bellevue  Winter  Gardens  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  21,  from  4  to  7  p.m. 

Sic  *  *  sjc 

Mr.  W.  P.  J.  O'Meara,  Arts  T5,  solici¬ 
tor  of  the  companies  branch  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  spoke  to  the  Commerce  Club  on 
March  19  on  Company  Incorporation. 

4^  4^  4*  4* 

Medicine  '35  won  the  Medicine  inter¬ 
year  hockey  championship  by  defeating 
the  fifth  year  in  a  hard-fought  battle. 
They  had  already  won  the  interyear  hon¬ 
ours  in  basketball  and  rugby. 

*  * 

Arts  ’32  are  proud  of  their  athletic 
prowess,  having  annexed  both  the  Arts 


interyear  hockey  and  basketball  titles  in 
the  same  week. 

Jfi  sfc 

The  last  of  the  series  of  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  musicales  was  held  at  Ban  Righ  Hall 
on  March  15.  The  Levana  Glee  Club 
made  its  first  public  appearance  on  this 
occasion. 

*  *  *  * 

Levana  '34  won  both  the  ground- 
hockey  and  softball  interyear  champion¬ 
ships  this  session,  while  '33  were  supreme 
in  basketball,  and  '31  in  ice  hockey.  For 
some  reason  '32  failed  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  sports. 

4* 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Math,  and 
Physics  Club  Prof.  W.  C.  Baker  spoke  on 
Recent  Work  in  Friction,  and  Dean 
Matheson  on  The  Use  of  Formulae  in 
Mathematics  and  Science. 

*  *  *  * 

Arts  won  the  interfaculty  hockey  title 
by  defeating  Science  2-1  on  March  6.  ' 

*  >(;  i{c  * 

The  Junior  Prom  was  held  at  the  La 
Salle  Plotel  on  March  10  and  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  function. 

4'  'i'  'h 

The  Students’  Christian  Association 
(S.C.A.)  held  a  very  successful  banquet 
on  March  6,  at  which  Dean  Matheson, 
Principal  Kent,  and  Judge  H.  A.  Lavell, 
Arts  ’88,  were  the  chief  speakers.  The 
S.  C.  A.  at  Queen’s  was  formed  after  the 
war,  composed  of  study  groups  which 
met  to  study  the  problems  of  life.  The 
Association  has  made  excellent  progress, 
and  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  its  history. 

*  *  *  * 

J.  H.  (How)  Hamlin,  Med.  '35,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
B.  W.  and  F.  Club  for  next  year. 

*  *  *  'K 

Science  '34  rose  to  heights  hitherto  un¬ 
known  by  capturing  this  year  all  the  fac¬ 
ulty  athletic  titles  for  which  interyear 
teams  were  competing. 

*  *  * 

On  February  27  Arts  '31  held  their 
final  year- function,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  dinner-dance  in  the  ball-room  of  the 
La  Salle  Hotel. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  A.  J.  E.  Child,  Sports  Editor 


1931  Q-Holders 

WITH  the  Convocation  of  1931  nine 
athletes  who  have  contributed  to 
the  fame  of  Queen's  will  complete  their 
university  careers.  The  rugby  team  will 
suffer  the  greatest  loss,  no  fewer  than  live 
of  last  fall’s  squad  receiving  their  de¬ 
grees. 

The  medical  profession  will  claim  Ian 
Gourlay,  captain  of  the  1930  champions 
and  one  of  the  finest  outside  wings  in 
football.  Although  out  of  the  first  game 
with  an  injury  to  his  eye,  “Oot”  proved  a 
deadly  menace  to  rival  backfields  in  the 
remaining  games  of  the  season.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  handicap  to  the  team  will  be 
the  graduation  of  Murray  Hastings,  the 
snap  who  was  never  known  to  make  an 
error.  Besides  his  stellar  work  in  getting 
the  ball  out,  “Mary’s"  stonewall  defence 
in  the  centre  position  counted  for  much 
when  the  line  was  in  danger.  With  the 
retirement,  also,  of  Bob  Basserman  and 
Eric  Nichol,  the  two  insides,  Coach  Bat- 
stone  is  left  with  the  difficult  task  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  entirely  new  defence.  While 
the  work  of  the  insides  is  seldom  spec¬ 
tacular  to  the  average  onlooker,  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  “Bass”  and  “Nick”  con¬ 
tributed  a  large  share  to  the  success  of 
the  team  last  fall,  their  presence  having 
been  effectively  felt  by  many  an  oppos¬ 
ing  lineman.  DeDiana,  the  curly-headed 
lad  from  the  ambitious  city,  leaves  a  gap 
in  the  tackling  ranks  that  will  be  hard  to 
fill.  A  sure  tackier,  DeDiana  was  always 
noted  for  being  “right  on  his  toes,”  and 
never  failed  to  stop  anything  that  came 
through  his  wing. 

Bob  Seright  leaves  the  University  with 
an  imposing  record.  Winner  of  the  118- 
lb.  Intercollegiate  boxing  title  for  three 
years  in  a  row,  a  point  winner  in  Inter¬ 
collegiate  harriers,  best  miler  and  three- 
miler  at  Queen’s,  and  president  of  the 
B.  W.  &  F.  Club,  Bob  represents  more 
concentrated  energy  than  half-a-dozen  or¬ 
dinary  men  combined,  and  his  loss  will 


be  keenly  felt.  Another  famous  track 
man  will  depart  when  Dave  Johnson  steps 
out  into  the  world  as  an  M.D.  Dave  spe¬ 
cialized  in  distance  running  and  secured 
points  in  both  the  mile  and  in  harriers. 
Playing  sub  on  last  year’s  championship 
team  and  regular  this  year,  Stuart  Fen¬ 
wick  is  the  sole  member  of  the  basketball 
squad  to  be  lost  by  graduation.  Art  Lang¬ 
ford  got  his  chance  at  a  “O”  this  year 
when,  after  several  seasons  of  faithful 
training,  he  made  the  Intercollegiate 
wrestling  team  and  came  through  with  a 
title  in  the  158-lb  division. 

Sporl  Review 

With  the  exception  of  titles  in  rugby 
and  women’s  hockey,  the  year  1930-3 1 
was  a  lean  one  for  the  Tricolour,  so  far 
as  championships  go.  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  fared  little  better,  securing  honours 
in  only  B.  W.  &  F.,  harriers  and  women’s 
basketball.  McGill  rose  to  the  heights  of 
fame  this  year  by  taking  ten  Intercolle¬ 
giate  titles,  a  truly  wonderful  record. 
However,  the  prime  work  of  the  sport 
side  of  university  life,  that  of  develop¬ 
ing  athletes,  has  gone  on  apace  at  Queen’s, 
despite  the  lack  of  titles,  and  a  host  of 
material  is  awaiting  the  chance  to  display 
itself. 

Rugby 

The  work  of  Coach  Harry  Batstone 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  last  fall’s 
string  of  rugby  victories.  The  opposing 
teams  were  determined  to  stop  the  run  of 
Tricolour  triumphs,  and  every  game  was 
featured  by  clever  strategy  and  fierce  at¬ 
tacks  in  an  effort  to  break  through  the 
Queen’s  line.  But  the  Queen’s  squad  held 
many  Intercollegiate  veterans,  and  Bat- 
stone  continually  drilled  them  in  plays 
that  prevented  the  enemy  from  scoring 
and  eventually  put  the  Tricolour  on  top. 

In  the  first  game  of  the  season  Queen’s 
met  Western  in  London,  on  a  day  so  hot 
that  many  of  the  players  collapsed.  The 
long  drives  of  Carter  kept  the  play  in  the 
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Purple  end  for  most  of  the  game  and 
paved  the  way  for  Bob  Ralph  to  fall  on 
a  loose  ball  for  a  touchdown,  the  game 
ending  5-1.  The  next  week  in  Mont¬ 
real,  Carter’s  punts  were  again  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  6-0  win  against  McGill. 
At  the  first  home  game,  with  Lord 
Willingdon  a  spectator,  an  inspired  Var¬ 
sity  team  routed  the  Tricolour  to  the  tune 
of  6  points  to  1.  That  Queen’s  were  not 
in  their  usual  form  was  shown  by  their 
decisive  defeat  of  Western  the  following 
Saturday  and  by  the  glorious  victory  over 
the  Blue  and  White  in  Toronto.  With 
the  largest  crowd  that  ever  saw  a  rugby 
game  in  Canada  overflowing  the  stands, 
Queen’s  outplayed  their  opponents  in 
every  department  of  the  game  and  the 
issue  was  never  in  doubt,  the  score-board 
showing  12-5  when  the  game  was  over. 
The  championship  was  cinched  when  Mc¬ 
Gill  went  down  to  a  12-0  defeat  in  the 
Limestone  City. 

Basketball 

Weakened  by  the  loss  of  Ike  Sutton 
and  Herb  Dickey,  last  year’s  champion 
basketeers  lost  their  first  four  games  be¬ 
fore  they  found  themselves  and  won  the 
remaining  contests  to  finish  in  second 
place  to  McGill,  who  went  through  the 
series  without  a  defeat.  The  first  three 
games  away  were  all  dropped  by  narrow 
margins,  and  McGill  repeated  their  win 
in  the  first  game  in  Kingston.  As  the 
season  progressed,  however,  the  squad 
showed  continuous  improvement  in  team 
play  and  scoring  ability,  and  displayed 
championship  form  in  defeating  Toronto 
by  a  large  score.  In  the  final  game  of  the 
year  they  sent  Western  to  the  cellar  with 
42  points  to  22. 

Boxing,  Wrestling  and  Fencing 

Queen’s  for  the  third  year  in  succes¬ 
sion  lost  the  Intercollegiate  B.  W.  and  F. 
meet  in  heart-breaking  fashion — by  the 
margin  of  one  point.  Fencing  again 
swung  the  balance,  this  time  in  favour  of 
Varsity,  who  secured  seven  points,  four 
going  to  McGill.  This  year  the  Tricolour 
wrestlers  came  through :  Haughton, 
Langford,  Hosking  and  Miller  securing 
titles  in  the  112,  158,  174,  and  heavy 
classes  respectively.  This  in  no  way  de- 
1  tracts  from  the  splendid  coaching  of  Jack 
Jarvis,  who  was  forced  to  build  up  an 


entirely  new  boxing  team  except  for  the 
two  winners,  Seright  and  Peever.  Peever, 
the  147-lb.  title-holder  and  last  year’s 
135-lb.  champion,  has  become  a  national 
figure  through  his  sensational  record  of 
22  knockouts  in  23  bouts  and  his  time  of 
less  than  five  minutes  for  his  four  Inter¬ 
collegiate  encounters. 

Hockey 

Since  their  application  to  re-enter  the 
Intercollegiate  series  went  in  too  late. 
Queen’s  entered  the  senior  team  in  the 
Senior  “B”  O.H.A.  series,  and  junior 
and  intermediate  squads  also  in  the 
O.  H.  A.  After  leading  the  local  group 
with  Belleville  by  three  games  to  one,  the 
Seniors  failed  to  keep  up  the  scoring 
pace,  and  the  superior  team-work  of  their 
opponents  enabled  them  to  take  the  re¬ 
maining  games  and  win  the  group.  The 
Seniors  also  entered  the  Intermediate  In¬ 
tercollegiate  series,  but  although  they 
took  the  first  game  from  Bishop’s  Col¬ 
lege,  the  powerful  team  from  Varsity  put 
them  out  of  the  running. 

The  Intermediate  lost  their  series  to 
R.  M.  C.,  who  later  won  the  Ontario 
championship,  while  the  Juniors  were 
nosed  out  by  the  Kingston  stalwarts,  who 
advanced  into  the  semi-finals. 

Track 

After  having  remained  in  obscurity  for 
many  years,  track-and-field  sports  at 
Queen’s  have  been  started  on  the  road  to 
prominence  by  the  appointment  last  fall 
of  Walter  Knox,  Canada’s  greatest  all¬ 
round  athlete  and  coach,  to  the  position 
of  track  coach.  Although  it  was  physi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  build  up  a  champion¬ 
ship  team  in  a  single  season,  Coach  Knox 
placed  a  squad  on  the  field  which  scored 
twice  as  many  points  as  the  team  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  star  athletes  of  McGill  won  the 
Intercollegiate  meet  by  a  wide  margin 
over  Varsity  and  Queen’s.  For  Queen’s, 
McKinnon,  a  Science  junior,  and  Kos- 
tuik,  a  Science  freshman,  secured  first 
place  honours  in  the  pole-vault  and  shot- 
put.  Kostuik  was  a  long  way  ahead  of 
his  competitors  and  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  breaking  the  record.  Young 
took  second  place  in  the  quarter-mile 
event,  while  Anderson  came  third  in  the 
half.  Murray  Hastings  earned  his  third 
“Q”  by  placing  in  the  discus-throwing. 
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T  ennis 

Since  it  finds  favour  with  so  many  stu¬ 
dents,  more  and  more  competition  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  tennis  play-offs, 
and  the  calibre  of  Intercollegiate  teams  is 
improving  steadily.  The  elimination  tour¬ 
nament,  two  weeks  before  the  meet  in 
Montreal  last  fall,  was  contested  by  a 
large  number  of  would-be  stars  and  much 
good  tennis  was  displayed.  Sheppard, 
Muir,  Butler  and  Cathcart  fought  their 
way  to  the  finals  and  the  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  University  in  the  Intercollegiate 
meet.  Although  up  against  national  play¬ 
ers  in  the  men  from  Toronto  and  McGill, 
the  local  stars  put  up  stiff  opposition,  and 
Sheppard  advanced  into  the  finals  where 
he  went  down  to  defeat  before  Leslie  of 
McGill,  in  a  set  that  was  full  of  thrills 
and  masterful  playing. 

Water  Sports 

Equipped  at  last  with  one  of  the  finest 
swimming  pools  in  Canada,  Queen’s  is 
now  ready  to  provide  competition  in  the 


realm  of  water  sports,  from  which  she 
has  been  long  absent.  Arnold  Wright 
has  been  engaged  as  swimming  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  a  large  part  of  the  student  body 
are  endeavouring  to  become  future  tank 
stars.  A  local  swimming  meet  was  held 
in  February,  and  an  invitation  team  was 
entered  in  the  Intercollegiate  Aquatic 
Meet  which  was  held  in  Kingston  to 
mark  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  pool. 
While  clearly  not  up  to  the  class  of  Var¬ 
sity  and  McGill,  the  locals  showed  that 
they  will  be  able  to  offer  seme  organized 
opposition  in  future. 

Women's  Sports 

For  the  second  time  in  ten  years 
Queen’s  captured  the  Intercollegiate  wo¬ 
men’s  hockey  championship.  The  team 
was  well  balanced  and  combined  speed 
with  shooting  ability;  the  return  of  May 
Mills,  a  member  of  the  1926  champions, 
also  added  considerable  strength.  The 
play  was  much  above  that  of  previous 
years,  and  a  large  crowd  of  spectators 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  WOMEN’S  HOCKEY  CHAMPIONS,  1931 

(Courtesy  of  the  “Tricolt 
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were  out  to  watch  the  game  in  Kingston 
against  Varsity.  In  the  first  game  of  the 
series,  in  Toronto,  the  Tricolour  handed 
the  Blue  and  White  a  3-1  defeat,  and 
came  out  on  the  long  end  of  a  3-2  score 
against  the  McGill  team  in  Montreal.  In 
the  return  game  with  Varsity,  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  Queen’s  cinched  the  title  by  scoring 
1  point  to  their  opponents’  2  and  winning 
the  round  4-3. 

The  Intercollegiate  women’s  basketball 
meet  was  held  in  Kingston  this  year,  with 
teams  from  Toronto,  McGill,  Western 
and  Queen’s  competing.  Varsity  took  the 
meet  easily,  with  the  girls  from  Western 
securing  second  place.  The  Tricolour 
squad  was  quite  ragged  and  showed  a 
lack  of  good  coaching. 

Intercollegiate  Hockeg  League 

With  the  failure  of  the  O.  H.  A. 
hockey  series  to  produce  hockey  of  a  good 
standard  and  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 


Intercollegiate  series,  Queen’s  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  re-enter  the  college  loop  next  year 
against  Varsity  and  McGill.  There  has 
also  been  much  agitation  to  form  a  league 
with  the  teams  of  such  American  univer¬ 
sities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and 
others.  A  number  of  exhibition  games 
were  played  this  year  in  which  the  teams 
from  across  the  line  emerged  victorious, 
and  the  Canadians  are  smarting  under  the 
defeat  and  calling  for  better  competition 
from  the  Canadian  universities.  While 
nothing  definite  has  been  decided  upon, 
an  international  league  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Forward  Pass 

Despite  opposition,  the  forward-pass 
ruling  has  been  adopted  by  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Rugby  Union  and  will  go  into  effect 
this  fall.  No  definite  rules  have  been 
drawn  up  as  yet  and  no  conjectures  can 
be  made  as  to  its  effect  on  the  game. 


BOXING,  WRESTLING  AND  FENCING  TEAM,  1931 

(Courtesy  of  the  “Tricolor.”) 
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Brantford 

THE  Brantford,  Ont.,  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  holding  a  din¬ 
ner-dance  on  April  23,  at  which  Principal 
Fyfe  will  be  guest  of  honour.  All  alumni 
in  the  Brantford  district  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present.  Communicate  with 
the  branch  president,  W.  B.  Race,  B.A., 
School  for  the  Blind,  or  with  the  branch 
secretary,  Miss  A.  J.  Willoughby,  B.A., 
34  Wellington  Street,  Brantford. 


THE  Kingston  alumnae  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  March  3  when  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  Miss  J.  Rogers,  Arts  T5,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  N.  Miller  (C.  Jeffrey),  Arts 
’20,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  V.  Crothers 
(M.  G.  Free),  Arts  T4,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Helen  Ireland,  Arts  ’29,  202 
Johnson  St.,  Kingston,  secretary;  Mrs. 
D.  Boucher  (T.  W.  Bogart),  Arts  ’2 7, 
treasurer;  Miss  C.  Mitchell,  Arts  ’26, 
Mrs.  Jack  Day  (B.  Halliday),  Arts  ’22, 
Mrs.  W.  Leadbeater  (E.  Jordan),  Arts 
’10,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackintosh  (J.  Easton), 
Com.  ’26,  councillors. 

London 

THE  annual  dinner-bridge  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  alumni  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
London  on  March  16  and  attended  by 
about  thirty-five  members  and  their 
guests.  Professor  A.  R.  Walker,  Arts 
’19,  of  Western  University,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  branch,  acted  as  chairman 
and  delivered  a  short  address  of  welcome, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  coming  year 
would  be  one  of  achievement.  The  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening  was  Professor  W.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Arts  ’95,  who  referred  wittily  to 
“Some  Reminiscences  of  Freshman 
Days.” 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were:  G.  A.  Wheable,  Arts  ’21,  honorary 


president;  Dr.  H.  R.  Kingston,  Arts  ’08, 
president;  Dr.  W.  R.  Hambley,  Sc.  TO, 
Med.  ’ll,  vice-president;  M.  L.  Entwis- 
tle,  Arts  ’26,  18  Southgate  Street,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  Miss  K.  Dolan,  Arts  ’25, 
Mrs.  M.  Carr-Harris,  Arts  ’06,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Nicholl,  Meds.  T9,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Banks, 
Mrs.  C.  Heard,  committee. 

A  strong  recommendation  was  made 
that  the  district  included  under  the  Lon¬ 
don  branch  should  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  more  of  Western  Ontario  than  at 
the  present  time.  There  was  no  reason 
why  a  strong  branch  could  not  be  built  up 
with  London  as  its  centre,  and  action  is 
expected  to  be  taken  along  this  line  in 
the  near  future,  which  will  in  some  re¬ 
spects  be  a  return  to  a  system  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  London  district  several  years 
ago. 

•Montreal 

ON  March  20  Principal  Fyfe,  making 
his  first  appearance  before  a  Queen’s 
gathering  outside  the  Province  of  Onta¬ 
rio,  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  were  given  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  welcome  by  about  225  alumni  of 
Montreal  and  vicinity  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll,  Science 
T4,  President  of  the  Montreal  branch  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 

Following  the  toast  to  The  King,  that 
of  Our  Alma  Mater  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  Goodwin,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  who  spoke  of  Queen’s  as  he 
knew  it  in  the  older  days.  Chancellor 
James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  LL.D. 
’29,  replied  and  emphasized  many  of  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  at  Queen’s 
during  recent  years  and  the  place  she  was 
coming  to  occupy  in  the  university  life  of 
Canada  to-day. 

Sister  Universities  was  ably  proposed 
by  Mr.  Leslie  G.  Bell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Arts 
’ll,  and  replied  to  by  Prof.  L.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  University  of  Toronto;  Dr.  Nolan, 
University  of  Montreal ;  Prof.  W.  T. 
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Woodhead,  McGill  University;  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Beamer,  Western  University. 

Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  were  then  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Science 
’08,  who  commented  on  the  good  fortune 
of  Queen’s  in  securing  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Fyfe  as  Principal. 

Dr.  Fyfe  then  spoke  of  what  he  had 
found  at  Queen’s,  of  the  work  that  was 
being  done,  and  of  his  desire  to  see  the 
University  continue  to  develop  upon  the 
foundations  so  admirably  laid  by  Princi¬ 
pal  Grant.  In  referring  to  the  fire  in  the 
New  Arts  Building,  the  Principal  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  in  the  rebuilding 
operations  it  would  be  found  possible  to 
provide  the  needed  space  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  demon¬ 
strating  “how  much  good  a  little  fire  may 
kindle.”  In  conclusion  Dr.  Fyfe  stated 
that  the  Queen’s  spirit,  as  exhibited  by 
the  loyal  allegiance  of  the  members  of  the 
institution  and  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  alumni,  was  a  great  asset. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet  a  dance  was 
held  in  the  adjoining  hall. 

Sudburij — Copper  Cliff 

("^N  March  21,  in  the  Nickel  Range 

Hotel,  over  sixty  alumni  of  the 
Sudbury-Copper  Cliff  district  held  their 
first  annual  dinner,  which  was  attended 
by  Colonel  Alexander  Macphail  of  the 
Science  Faculty.  The  table  decorations 
were  daffodils,  with  candles  in  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  blue.  At  various  points  through¬ 
out  the  dinner  Queen’s  songs  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  rendered  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Mr.  Ted  Reed,  while  Mr.  W.  E.  Baw- 
den,  Sc.  ’26,  led  several  hearty  rounds  of 
college  yells. 

G.  S.  Jarrett,  Sc.  ’24,  president  of  the 
branch,  extended  a  welcome  to  the  guests 
and  proposed  the  toast  to  the  King.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Hurtubise,  M.P.,  Med.  ’08,  next 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  growth  of  the 
University,  commenting  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  which  Queen’s  men  and  women 
have  played  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

^  After  two  delightful  songs  by  Mr.  E. 
C.  Forster,  Mr.  Jarrett  introduced  Mr. 
H.  S.  Berlanquet,  Arts  ’96,  the  senior 
Queen’s  graduate  in  the  district.  Mr. 
Berlanquet  spoke  of  the  University  at  the 


time  when  he  knew  it,  of  Principal 
Grant,  and  of  other  great  men  who  had 
raised  Queen’s  to  the  high  place  which 
she  occupies  to-day. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  O.  M.  MacKil- 
lop,  Arts  ’22,  Mr.  E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05, 
of  Copper  Cliff,  introduced  Colonel  Mac¬ 
phail,  who  prefaced  his  remarks  by  read¬ 
ing  a  gracious  letter  of  greeting  from 
Principal  Fyfe  who  hoped  soon  to  be  able 
to  visit  Sudbury.  Colonel  Macphail  then 
spoke  of  Principal  Fyfe,  of  his  energy 
and  sincerity,  and  went  on  to  discuss  va¬ 
rious  features  of  university  life  and  the 
affection  which  a  graduate  always  feels 
for  his  alma  mater. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Clarke,  Sc.  TO,  thanking 
Colonel  Macphail  on  behalf  oh  the  assem¬ 
bly,  referred  to  his  own  student  days 
when  he  had  sat  in  a  lecture-room  under 
Professor  Macphail. 

The  dinner  was  followed  by  an  enjoy¬ 
able  hour  of  dancing  and  bridge.  The 
members  in  charge  of  the  dinner,  who  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
arrangements,  were  G.  S.  Jarrett,  Hugh 
Matheson,  Sc.  ’07,  Miss  Berna  McCul¬ 
lough,  Arts  ’28,  W.  B.  McMullen,  Sc. 
’28,  and  J.  K.  Workman,  Sc.  ’04. 

Toronto 

IN  the  banquet  room  of  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  on  April  7,  550  alumni  and 
guests  living  in  and  about  Toronto  as¬ 
sembled  to  do  honour  to  Principal  and 
Mrs.  Fyfe  at  a  dinner  and  dance.  This 
was  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Queen’s  alumni  gatherings  that 
has  ever  been  held,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  received  many  and  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations,  particular  tribute  being  paid 
to  the  efforts  of  the  local  secretary,  N.  G. 
Stewart,  Arts  ’ll,  Sc.  15,  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Drury,  Sc.  ’09. 

Principal  W  .S.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  of 
the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto, 
and  president  of  the  Toronto  branch  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  was  chairman, 
and  following  the  toast  to  the  King,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Lawrence  Defoe,  a  gra¬ 
duate  of  the  Central  Technical  School, 
for  a  solo,  which  was  most  admirably 
rendered,  encored,  and  repeated  later  in 
the  evening. 
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The  toast  to  Our  Guests  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Z  Hilton, 
Chairman  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  Chancellor  Richardson. 
Mr.  Hilton  welcomed  Dr.  Fyfe  to  the 
great  line  of  Queen’s  Principals  and 
stated  that,  though  he  did  not  know 
Queen’s,  he  did  know  her  graduates,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of  whom  are  teaching  in 
Toronto.  Dr.  Richardson  spoke  of  his 
intimate  association  with  Queen’s  since 
boyhood  and  of  the  outstanding  place  in 
the  Canadian  university  world  that  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fyfe  is  already  occupying. 

The  Principal  was  then  formally  in¬ 
troduced  by  Principal  W.  L>  Grant,  Arts 
’84,  LL.D.  ’23,  of  Upper  Canada  Col¬ 
lege,  who  had  attended  the  dinner  con¬ 
trary  to  doctor’s  orders,  but  whom  his 
many  friends  were  happy  to  see  about 
again  after  his  lengthy  illness.  Dr.  Grant 
stated  that  he  and  Principal  Fyfe  were 
friends  of  twenty-five  years’  standing, 
ever  since  their  association  in  England, 
and  that  he  had  found  in  Dr.  Fyfe 
a  good,  healthy  streak  of  the  experimen¬ 
talist,  kept  in  check  by  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
ciplined  mind.  There  was,  too,  a  most 
happy  combination  of  classical  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  that  should  fit  perfectly 
at  Queen’s. 

Dr.  Fyfe  spoke  of  the  University,  of 
the  work  he  had  found  her  doing,  refer¬ 


ring  especially  to  the  part  taken  by 
Queen’s  in  developing  teachers  and  engi¬ 
neers  who  in  their  turn  have  done  so 
much  in  developing  the  intellectual  and 
material  resources  of  Ontario.  As  at  the 
several  other  alumni  gatherings  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  Principal  held  the 
complete  attention  of  his  audience  and 
impressed  those  present  with  the  intimate 
grasp  of  the  University  and  her  affairs 
that  he  had  assimilated  in  but  a  few  short 
months. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Foster  (Margaret  H.  Por- 
teous),  Arts  ’23,  president  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  alumnae,  then  welcomed  Mrs.  Fyfe 
and  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  Queen’s  colours  from  the  men 
and  women  of  Toronto.  Mrs.  Fyfe,  al¬ 
though  completely  surprised,  expressed 
her  thanks  in  a  most  delightful  way  and 
won  her  place  too  in  the  affections  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dancing  then  commenced  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  one  o’clock. 

*  *  * 

On  March  9  the  Toronto  alumnae 
held  a  most  enjoyable  theatre  night 
at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  “The 
Perfect  Alibi”  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Principal 
and  Mrs.  Fyfe,  who  were  in  Toronto, 
were  present.  The  proceeds  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  approximately  $800,  are  to  go 
to  the  Marty  Memorial  Fund. 

J* 


Births 

Aird — On  March  16,  at  the  Private  Pa¬ 
tients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  John  Aird,  Sc. 
T4,  and  Mrs.  Aird,  a  son. 

Belton — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto,  on  March  5,  to  J.  R.  Belton, 
Sc.  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Belton,  a  daughter. 

Chamberlain — On  March  9,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  G.  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  and  Mrs.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  a  daughter  (Barbara  Anne). 

Ellis — On  March  10,  at  Kingston,  to  Prof. 
D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  TO,  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 
a  son. 

Hipwell — At  Kenmore,  N.Y.,  on  March  22, 


to  J.  E.  Hipwell,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Hipwell, 
a  daughter  (Eleanor  Joann). 

Macdonald — At  the  Jeffrey  Hale  Hospital, 
Quebec,  on  March  9,  to  J.  Grant  Macdonald, 
Arts  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Malcolm — At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  222  Driveway,  Ottawa,  Margaret 
Ross  Malcolm,  Arts  ’24,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  Malcolm,  Arts  ’06,  and  Mrs.  Mal¬ 
colm,  to  George  Stevenson,  of  Ottawa. 

MacKay — On  March  28,  at  Carlton  Street 
United  Church,  Toronto,  Jessie,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  N.  Davis,  Toronto, 
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to  L.  Ross  MacKay,  Sc.  ’23,  only  son  of  Mrs. 
Angus  MacKay  and  the  late  Dr.  MacKay, 
of  Ingersoll,  Ont. 

Stoddart — At  the  Summerville  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  November 
26,  1930,  Luella,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  R.  Knapp,  Rochester,  to  G.  R.  Stoddart, 
Arts  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Stod¬ 
dart,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Deaths 

Fralick — On  March  22  at  his  home,  42 
West  Seventieth  Street,  New  York,  after 
an  illness  of  two  months,  during  which 
he  underwent  an  operation  in  a  New 
York  Hospital,  the  death  occurred  of 
Dr.  Wilfred  G.  Fralick,  specialist  in  surg¬ 
ery  and  physician  to  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  boxers.  Dr.  Fralick,  a  native  of 
Kingston,  graduated  in  1887  from  Queen’s, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  to  be¬ 
come  a  life  member  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  forty  years  he  practised  in  New 
York,  being  a  visiting  surgeon  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Hospital  and  a  consulting  surgeon 
at  the  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Postgraduate  School  of  Medicine 
and  professor  of  operative  gynaecology 
there.  At  the  New  York  College  and  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Women  he  was  lecturer  on  minor 
surgery,  and  previously  he  had  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Pathological 
Science.  Constantly  experimenting  in  the 
scientific  field,  he  evolved  an  antitoxin  for 
the  gas  fog  of  the  trenches,  and  the  Fralick 
solution  for  disinfecting  and  sterilizing 
water  was  used  extensively  during  the  war. 
For  a  time  Dr.  Fralick  reserved  rooms  in 
his  home  in  which  he  operated  upon  the 
injured  parts  of  the  bodies  of  boxers  and  on 
the  knees  of  hockey  players.  Among  his 
patients  were  Gene  Tunney,  Jack  Dempsey, 
Firpo  and  many  others.  He  was  said  to 
have  treated  more  than  a  hundred  boxers. 
Dr.  Fralick  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  bro¬ 
ther  and  two  sisters. 

McTavish — On  March  28,  at  his  home  in 
Toronto,  the  death  occurred  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  McTavish,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
“Dan”  McTavish  was  born  in  Lanark 
County  and  came  to  Queen’s  from  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  Galt,  Ont.,  graduating  in 
Arts  in  ’81  and  receiving  his  D.Sc.  in  ’85. 
While  at  the  University  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  honour  student  in  philosophy 
and  as  a  leader  in  evangelical  work  among 
his  classmates.  Those  who  were  near  him 
at  that  time  were  greatly  enriched  by  his 
fellowship.  By  the  death  of  Dr.  McTavish 
Toronto  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministers.  For  over  twenty  years  he 
was  pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
prior  to  its  merging  with  Westminster  Cen¬ 
tral.  Previously  he  had  been  stationed  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Lindsay,  Ont.  More 
recently  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  Evangelical  Service,  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Bible  College  as  a 


teacher.  He  was  always  available  as  a  re¬ 
lief  minister  when  called,  and  filled  numer¬ 
ous  pulpits  since  vacating  his  charge.  Ever 
mindful  of  those  clergymen  who  were  un¬ 
favoured  through  the  lack  of  relief  from 
their  duties  and  who  could  not  enjoy  an  an¬ 
nual  vacation  like  their  more  fortunate 
brothers,  he  organized  about  six  years  ago 
a  summer  camp  at  Sundridge,  Ont.,  where 
ministers,  particularly  those  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Mission,  could  spend  two  weeks  each 
September.  Dr.  McTavish  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Torrie — The  death  occurred  in  March  of 
Arthur  Edwards  Torrie,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  Receiving  his  high  school  education 
in  Orangeville,  Ont.,  Arthur  Torrie  later 
trained  for  teaching  at  the  Toronto  Normal 
School.  In  1901  he  went  to  Alberta  to  as¬ 
sume  the  principalship  of  the  schools  of 
Macleod.  While  there  he  was  selected  by 
the  Government  for  the  principalship  of  the 
practice  school  in  connection  with  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Normal  School.  During  this  period  he 
completed  his  university  training  and  gra¬ 
duated  from  Queen’s  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1916.  In  1917  he  was  appointed  an  inspec¬ 
tor  of  schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  but  later  was  chosen  for  substi¬ 
tute  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Camrose  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  of  which  he  became  principal 
in  1923.  For  a  time  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Calgary  Normal  School,  but  three  years 
ago,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
sign,  he  was  at  his  own  request  transferred 
to  the  Normal  staff  at  Edmonton  as  instruc¬ 
tor  of  mathematics.  Mr.  Torrie  is  mourned 
throughout  the  Province  of  Alberta  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Education  as 
well  as  by  the  members  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

Notes 

1870-1879 

Dr.  Henry  Lunam,  Arts  ’77,  has  been 
practising  as  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Campbellton,  N.B.,  for  many  years.  He  took 
his  medical  degree  at  McGill  University  in 
1881  and  later  did  postgraduate  work  in 
London,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Pringle  (Pringle  of  the 
Yukon),  Arts  ’75,  D.D.  ’04,  of  Sydney,  N.S., 
was  bereaved  on  March  17,  by  the  death 
of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Pringle  was  in  her  eigh¬ 
tieth  year. 

1880-1889 

Arthur  W.  Beall,  Arts  ’88,  was  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  on  February  16. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Buchanan,  Arts  ’85,  D.D. 
’18,  has  again  returned  to  Central  India  and 
is  now  at  Amkhut,  Ali  Rajpur. 

Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement,  Arts  ’88,  head  of 
the  biology  department  at  the  University, 
gave  an  address  in  Vankleek  Hill  on  March 
20  on  “Winged  Friends  and  Winged  Ene¬ 
mies.” 

Dr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  Med.  ’88,  was 
Queen’s  first  missionary  to  Honan,  China. 
He  was  later  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church  to  India.  He  is  now  retired 
and  living  at  10924  81st  Ave.,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

1890-1899 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Baker,  Arts  ’96,  Med.  ’99,  has 
carried  on  a  most  successful  practice  in 
Dalhousie  Mills,  Ont.,  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Chapman,  Med.  ’99,  of  Reston, 
Manitoba,  spent  the  past  winter  in  Florida. 

Isaac  Day,  Arts  ’98,  has  for  many  years 
been  inspector  of  public  schools  at  Orillia, 
Ont. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Gordon,  Arts  ’97,  is  Montreal 
immigration  chaplain  for  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  His  headquarters  are  at  463  St. 
Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Arts  ’92,  Med.  ’99,  is  re¬ 
siding  at  Antler,  Sask.  His  son,  Hugh,  is 
studying  at  Upper  Canada  College  where 
he  won  a  three  years’  scholarship. 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D. 
’24,  was  recently  appointed  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety. 

S.  W.  Mathews,  Arts  ’96,  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  registrar  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

T.  S.  Scott,  Arts  ’94,  Sc.  ’97,  for  some 
time  town  engineer  at  Port  Colborne,  has 
been  appointed  commissioner  of  works  for 
York  Township. 

M.  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  county  court  judge  for  Leeds  and 
Grenville,  with  headquarters  at  Brockville, 
Ont.  After  receiving  his  B.A.  from  Queen’s, 
Mr.  Tudhope  entered  Osgoode  Hall  and  sub¬ 
sequently  practised  his  profession  for  over 
thirty  years  at  Orillia,  Ont.  In  June,  1928, 
he  was  appointed  K.C.  He  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  education  at  Orillia 
since  its  formation  in  1918.  Mr.  Tudhope 
is  also  a  keen  student  of  literature  and  an 
authority  on  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns. 

Rev.  Stuart  Woods,  Arts  ’98,  now  resides 
at  Beamsv'ille,  Ont. 

1900-1909 

G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’95,  of  the  Ontario 
Mining  Association,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  Arts  ’01,  president 
of  West  Japan  College,  Kwansei,  Gakuin, 
Japan,  is  on  furlough  in  Canada  and  can  be 
reached  through  the  United  Church  Mission 
Rooms,  Wesley  Building,  Toronto.  In  June, 
1929,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  for  “meritorious 
services  in  connection  with  education.”  Dr. 
Bates  is  now. giving  a  series  of  addresses 
on  the  Kingdom  of  God  Movement  in  Japan. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Bowen,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  ’09,  of  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  awarded  the  Bigsby  Medal 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  his  study  of  the 
physical  chemistry  of  igneous  rocks. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Bracken,  Med.  ’09,  was  recently 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  Gananoque  Board 
of  Education. 


Rev.  Eber  Crummy,  D.D.  ’05,  pastor  of 
the  United  Church  at  Carberry,  Man.,  will 
retire  from  active  work  in  the  church  in 
July,  1932.  While  a  preacher  in  Kingston 
many  years  ago  he  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  students  at  Queen’s. 

Austin  L.  Cumming,  Sc.  ’05,  is  at  present 
at  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T.,  engaged  in  work 
which  the  Supervisory  Mining  Engineering 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  conducting  there.  During  the  summer  of 
1930  he,  with  McKay  Meikle,  Sc.  ’12,  and 
another  assistant,  supervised  exploration 
work  extending  to  Great  Bear  Lake.  The 
journey  from  Fort  Smith  to  Great  Bear  and 
the  return  involved  2,000  miles  of  canoe 
travelling,  much  of  it  over  unmapped  ter¬ 
ritory.  Mr.  Cumming’s  headquarters  are 
at  Ottawa,  care  of  the  Supervisory  Mining 
Engineering  Branch,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

J.  V.  Dillabough,  Sc.  ’05,  is  now  trans¬ 
portation  engineer  with  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Rys.  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

James  Falkner,  Arts  ’03,  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Falkner,  Med.  ’04,  of 
Montreal,  were  bereaved  early  in  March 
by  the  death  of  their  father,  Dr.  Alexander 
Falkner,  of  Lancaster,  Ont. 

T.  J.  Fee,  Sc.  ’06,  has  lately  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  charge  of  the  provincial  mine 
rescue  station  at  Frood  Mine,  Ont. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Jones,  Med.  ’02,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  many  years 
and  since  1909  has  specialized  in  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat.  He  has  had  scientific  and 
semi-scientific  articles  published  in  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Journal  and  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Opthalmology. 

F.  C.  Kennedy,  Arts  ’08,  practises  law  at 
Winnipeg  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
Kennedy,  Kennedy  and  Kennedy. 

W.  W  Kennedy,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Arts  ’07,  of 
the  Winnipeg  law  firm  Kennedy,  Kennedy 
and  Kennedy,  was  in  1930  elected  Federal 
member  for  Winnipeg  South  Centre,  nu¬ 
merically  the  largest  Dominion  constituency 
west  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  L.  MacDowell,  Med.  ’03,  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  at  113  Market  Street,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’03,  Theol.  ’05, 
minister  of  Knox  Church,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  is  president  of  the  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  that  city  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Port  Arthur  Board  of  Education.  His 
son  Ralph  G.  Miller  is  in  his  second  year  in 
Medicine  at  the  University. 

W.  J.  Orr,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’09,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Toronto  Electric  Club  at 
its  annual  meeting  on  March  26. 

Dr.  It.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06  (L.R.C.P. 
London  and  M.R.C.S.  England),  physician 
at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been  radiologist  at  the 
Ottawa  General  Hospital  since  1909,  and 
for  the  past  few  years  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  X-ray  and  radium  work.  He  is 
a  life  member  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Smith,  Med.  ’09,  is  in  general 
practice  at  Streetsville,  Ont. 
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L.  P  Stiles,  Sc.  ’07,  of  the  Northern  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  at  Toronto,  was  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Toronto  Electric  Club. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Tod,  Arts  ’06,  has  been  in¬ 
capacitated  for  a  number  of  years  with 
bronchial  asthma.  After  a  period  of  home¬ 
steading  in  Grand  Prairie,  Alberta,  he  is 
now  living  at  82  Regina  Ave.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Mrs.  Tod  is  continuing  her  teaching  in  the 
city  schools. 

K.  S.  Twitchell,  Sc.  ’08,  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  for  Prince 
Mohamed  Saiff-El-Islam,  at  Hodeida,  Ye¬ 
men,  via  Aden,  Arabia. 

» 

R.  W.  Warwick,  Arts  ’09,  is  senior  actu¬ 
arial  examiner  at  the  Department  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  Ottawa.  He  is  an  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  London,  England, 


and  an  associate  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America. 

Dr.  Robert  Wightman,  Med.  ’07,  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  vice  president  of  the  Roosevelt  Clinic  in 
that  city  and  vice  president  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Securities  Company. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Wilgar,  Sc.  ’03,  of  the  civil 
engineering  department  at  the  University, 
was  on  February  28  elected  president  of  the 
C.  R.  U.  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  this  same 
meeting  the  forward  pass  was  adopted  for 
use  in  the  football  series  of  next  fall. 

Jack  L.  Williams,  Sc  ’09,  of  Ottawa,  one 
of  Queen’s  most  noted  half-backs  during  the 
“Naughties,”  was  recently  appointed  Dep¬ 
uty  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

1910-1919 

Dr.  G.  H.  Berkeley,  Arts  ’19,  spent  three 
months  in  England  during  the  summer  of 
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1930,  attending  the  International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Congress  and  the  International  Bo¬ 
tanical  Congress  at  London  and  Cambridge. 
He  also  visited  various  institutions  on  the 
continent. 

L.  H.  Birkett,  Sc.  T5,  is  industrial  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Superheater  Co.  Ltd.,  276  St. 
James  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Boyce,  Arts  ’16,  was  elected 
mayor  of  Deseronto  in  December. 

Dr.  J.  Wesley  Bready,  Arts  ’13,  is  leaving 
London,  England,  and  expects  to  settle  in 
Toronto.  After  graduation  Dr.  Bready  at¬ 
tended  Toronto  University  and  later  won  a 
scholarship  at  Union  Seminary  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York.  There  he  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  Cornwall  Com¬ 
munity  Church.  In  1920  he  resigned  this 
pastorate  and  went  to  England,  where  he 
has  been  studying  social  and  industrial 
problems.  Dr.  Bready  is  the  Canadian  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard©.  Mrs.  Bready  is  a  graduate  of  King’s 
College,  London. 

M  iss  Violet  Burton,  Arts  T6,  is  teaching 
at  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont. 

D.  M.  Chown,  Arts  ’13,  who  since  gradua¬ 
tion  has  been  with  the  wholesale  hardware 
firm  of  Edwin  Chown  and  Son,  at  Kingston, 
was  recently  elected  an  alderman  of  the 
city.  Mrs.  Chown  (Mary  C.  Macphail), 
Arts  ’17,  is  active  in  alumnae  affairs. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Clark,  Med.  ’14,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  at  Reston,  Man.,  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  medical  health  officer  for 
Albert  municipality. 

R.  E.  Dowsett,  Arts  T5,  is  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Toronto.  He  is  an  associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  a  fellow  of 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Fallis,  Med.  ’17,  who  during 
1928  was  with  the  Ford  expedition  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  returned  to  the  Ford  Hospital  in  De¬ 
troit  in  1930,  where  he  is  now  associate 
surgeon  in  charge  of  general  surgery 

M  iss  Evalena  Ferguson,  Arts  ’17,  teaches 
at  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

H.  L.  Goodearle,  Sc.  T9,  is  now  at  4410 
Cedar  Springs,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  W.  Gray,  Sc.  T2,  of  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.,  was  on  March  19  re-elected  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  On¬ 
tario  East. 

Dr.  S.  J.  W.  Horne,  Med.  T8,  since  1927 
senior  assistant  physician  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  at  Orillia,  has  been  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  that  institution. 

J.  S.  Jackson,  Arts  T5,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Grimsby,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kane,  Med.  T6,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  medical  officer  for  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Health  in  Kingston. 

Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Arts  T8,  Dean  of  Wo¬ 
men  and  Assistant  Professor  of  German  at 
the  University,  represented  Queen’s  at  the 
dinner  of  the  University  Women’s  Club  in 
Ottawa  on  March  21. 


A.  D.  Lamont,  Arts  T4,  is  principal  of  the 
collegiate  institute  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ont. 

A.  W.  Lang,  Arts  ’ll,  has  been  for  the 
past  two  years  principal  of  the  Willingdon 
public  school  at  Montreal.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  principal  of  the  Kensington  public  school 
in  that  city. 

J.  L.  Medcof,  Arts  T4,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  physics  department  of 
Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Mick,  Med.  T6,  formerly  at  the 
Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  New  York 
City,  is  now  practising  at  54  Main  Street, 
Orange,  N.J. 

W.  C.  Miller,  Sc.  T7,  is  city  engineer  and 
waterworks  superintendent  for  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.  He  was  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
Engineers  and  after  the  war  helped  reor¬ 
ganize  the  7th  Field  Company,  Canadian 
Engineers.  He  commanded  the  company, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  until  1930  when  he 
was  transferred  to  command  of  the  7th 
Reserve  Field  Co.  of  the  same  unit. 

Dr.  F.  D.  O’Connor,  Med.  T4,  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  at  Tamworth,  Ont. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Osborne,  Arts  T5  (B.D.  ’23, 
St.  Andrew’s  College,  Saskatoon),  has  since 
last  July  been  minister  at  St.  Andrew’s 
United  Church,  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Rev.  R.  J.  Macdonald,  Arts  ’07, 
Theol.  TO,  who  was  called  to  Yorktown, 
Sask. 

N.  L.  Reid  (formerly  Latour),  Arts  T7, 
is  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Dr.  E.  J.  K.  Rudd,  Med.  T9,  of  Foleyet, 
Ont.,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  hos¬ 
pital  and  residence  destroyed  by  fire  on 
January  17. 

J.  M.  Simpson,  Arts  T3,  is  principal  of 
the  continuation  school  at  Spencerville,  Ont. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Smith,  Med.  T9,  of  Battle  Creek 
Sanatorium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  re¬ 
cently  made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians. 

E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc.  T3,  of  Brantford,  Ont., 
President  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  recently  addressed  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemistry  on  “Chemists  and  People.” 

Dr.  C.  S.  Tennant,  Med.  T6,  for  several 
years  assistant  superintendent  at  the  Onta¬ 
rio  Hospital  in  London,  is  now  medical  su¬ 
perintendent  at  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Wood- 
stock,  Ont. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Topping,  Arts  ’ll,  of  the 
Foochow  American  Mission,  China,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  associate  general  secretary 
of  the  Mid-Fukien  Synod  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  China. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Truesdell,  Med.  T5,  has  been 
practising  since  1926  at  Fort  Simpson, 
N.W.T.,  under  the  Departments  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  N.  W.  T.  and  Yukon.  He  has 
recently  been  made  Indian  agent  for  the 
Mackenzie  District. 

Miss  Edith  Truscott,  Arts  T9,  has  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Banning,  California. 

J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Sc.  T5,  recently  joined 
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Sales  Offices  at:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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the  technical  staff  of  the  Sawyer-Massey 
Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

1920-1929 

R.  C.  Adams,  Sc.  ’25,  is  in  charge  of  the 
construction  work  on  a  new  hotel  at  Char¬ 
lottetown,  P.E.I. 

Miss  Vera  Ballance,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Deseronto,  Ont.  She 
recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

John  A.  Bell,  Sc.  ’24  and  ’25,  was  recently 
appointed  works  accountant  at  the  Peter- 
boro  plant  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company. 

Dr.  K.  E.  Bellamy,  Med.  ’27,  is  practising 
at  Brigden,  Ont. 

I.  W.  Boyd,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Con¬ 
naught  Laboratories  and  the  School  of  Hy¬ 
giene,  University  of  Toronto. 

W.  J.  Brown,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’27,  is  now 
at  the  Vocational  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

C.  R.  Buss,  Sc.  ’27,  who  is  on  the  field 
staff  of  the  Nipissing  Mining  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Cobalt,  attended  the  post¬ 
graduate  lectures  in  geology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  this  session. 

D.  G.  Cameron,  Sc.  ’23,  has  moved  to  410 
Cedar  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

James  Cameron,  Arts  ’28,  who  taught  for 
some  time  at  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Delta  Collegiate 
in  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  Eslie  Coo- 
lican,  Arts  ’18. 

Cecil  Climo,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont., spoke  to  the  Engineering  Society  at  the 
University  on  February  27  on  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Steam  Power  Plant  with  the 
use  of  Pulverized  Coal.”  Mr.  Climo  is  on 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Carborundum 
Company. 

R.  E.  Dimma,  Arts  ’29,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co  of  Canada, 
at  the  head  office,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Alex.  Edmison,  Arts  ’27,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Students’  Council 
at  McGill  for  1931-32.  He  has  been  taking 
postgraduate  work  in  law  at  McGill. 

D.  M.  Ellis,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  Canada 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto. 

James  Francis,  Arts  ’26,  of  Ottawa,  re¬ 
cently  completed  his  course  in  law  and  in 
January  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Friend,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29,  is 
now  at  the  French  Hospital,  330  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

J.  C.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  chief  engineer,  marketing 
department,  Tropical  Oil  Company,  Carta¬ 
gena,  Colombia. 

Miss  Dorothea  Graves,  Arts  ’28,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high  school  at  Waterdown,  Ont. 

A.  Lloyd  Greenlees,  Arts  ’20,  in  February 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Greenlees,  of  Kingston. 

Dr.  E.  Y.  Handford,  Med.  ’29,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Ridgefield,  N.Y. 

J.  W.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  has 


been  with  the  Proctor  Gamble  Company  at 
Toronto  for  the  past  eight  months  on  sales- 
promotion  work. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Joyner,  Med.  ’28,  is  assisting 
Dr.  K.  A.  Denholm,  Arts  ’14,  Med.  ’15,  at 
Parry  Sound,  Ont. 

Miss  Elma  Kennedy,  Arts  ’26,  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  tour  years  in  the  high, 
school  at  Finch,  Ont. 

Miss  Florence  Leggett,  Arts  ’26,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  collegiate  institute  in  Scarboro, 
Ont. 

C  L.  McCutcheon,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  who 
has  been  with  Wood,  Gundy  and  Co.  Ltd., 
since  January,  1928,  is  now  their  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Kingston  and  Ottawa  Valley 
area. 

V.  W.  Maclsaac,  Sc.  ’21,  is  assistant  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  at  East 
Windsor,  Ont. 

N.  M.  MacLeod,  Arts  ’22,  of  the  “Mont¬ 
real  Star”;  Wilfrid  Eggleston,  Arts  ’26,  of 
the  “Toronto  Star”;  and  Austin  Cross,  Arts 
’23,  of  the  “Montreal  Star,”  have  been  in  the 
Press  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year.  Mr.  Eggleston  is  also  secretary  of 
the  Press  Gallery. 

A.  W.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’28,  has  lately  gone 
to  the  Roan  Antelope  Mine,  in  Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Mattson  (Margaret  Bro- 
phy,  Arts  ’23)  and  Mr.  Mattson,  who  spent 
several  months  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  are 
now  living  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  Mr. 
Mattson  is  employed  by  the  Emprezas  Elec- 
tricas  Brasileiras,  S.A.,  Caixa  Postal  2961, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazel. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Melville,  Arts  ’28, 
after  spending  last  summer  at  the  Dominion 
Biological  Station  at  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B., 
has  returned  to  her  work  at  Western  Uni¬ 
versity,  London,  Ont. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Mooney  (Florence  May  Rich¬ 
ardson),  Arts  ’22,  resides  at  Goderich,  Ont. 

K.  T.  Moore,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  appointed  cashier  of  the  Edmonton 
office  of  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching 
in  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Morphy,  Med.  ’26,  was  bereaved 
in  January  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Robert  Muir,  Arts  ’28,  now  teaches  sci¬ 
ence  in  Fort  William  Collegiate. 

Ernest  Nelson,  Arts  ’22,  teaches  science 
in  Hamilton  Central  Collegiate. 

Dr.  James  R.  P.  Nicoll,  Med.  ’24,  is  now 
at  1214  Pacific  S.  W.  Bldg.,  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 

Rev  Russell  O’Brien,  Arts  ’29,  and  Mrs. 
O’Brien  (Elsie  Hammond),  Arts  ’24,  who 
were  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  now  in 
Sackville,  N.B.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  in  charge  of 
religious  education  for  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Mrs.  Pickard  (Helen  Clarke),  Arts  ’24, 
now  lives  at  Oakwood,  Ont.,  where  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ard  is  minister  of  the  Oakwood  United 
Church. 
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Dr.  S.  T.  Porter,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  at  37 
Fairway  Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

G.  S.  Prunner,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  North 
American  Life  Assurance  Co.,  at  Toronto, 
and  resides  at  555  Dovercourt  Road. 

J.  D.  Ralph,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  promoted 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  classics  at 
Western  this  year. 

E.  H.  Reynolds,  Arts  ’25,  now  teaches  in 
the  collegiate  at  Collingwood. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’21,  Med.  ’23, 
practises  at  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 

R.  N.  Ripley,  Arts  ’27,  teaches  at  Aber¬ 
deen  High  School,  Moncton,  N.B.  He  has 
done  postgraduate  work  in  economics  at 
Brown  and  Columbia  universities  and  be¬ 
fore  1927  taught  in  Cumberland  County 
Academy,  Amherst,  N.S. 

Miss  Florence  Rothwell,  Arts  ’29,  teaches 
in  the  collegiate  at  Brantford. 


University  Travel  Club  of  Toronto 

When  choosing  with  whom  you  will  travel  in  Europe  this  summer  keep  in 
mind  the  following  distinctive  features  of  the  Club’s  Seventh  Annual 
European  Travel  Study  Tours: 

The  one  Canadian  management  throughout — Tour  Leaders  and  Lecturers 
selected  from  Canadian  University  men  and  women — Discrimination 
exercised  in  admission  to  membership — Flexibility  of  Tours. 

UNUSUAL  TRAVEL  VALUE 

We  invite  you  to  make  comparisons.  Owing  to  our  familiarity  with 
European  travel  conditions,  we  are  able  to  eliminate  the  additional  cost 
entailed  in  enlisting  the  services  of  foreign  agencies.  Your  travel  dollar 
spent  with  us  therefore  assures  you  the  maximum  of  value. 

Four  Cunard  and  Anchor-Donaldson  Sailings 
JUNE  19  and  26,  JULY  3  and  10 

Tours  from  38  to  52  days  Descriptive  booklet  and  full 

$425  to  $595  information  from 

G.  H.  LUCAS,  B.A.,  Secretary  508  McKinnon  Bldg.,  Toronto 


Canadian  Art  and  Romance 

RUFFLES  AND  RAPIERS 

By  Blodwen  Davies 

Miss  Davies  is  digging  out  colour  and  romance  from  the  highways  of  early 
Canadian  history.  This  presents  a  deal  of  it  in  eight  short  sketches  of 
Canadian  love  stories  from  life,  all  most  entertainingly  written.  $1.25. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  CANADA 

By  M.  O.  Hammond 

A  little  pocket-sized  book  which  will  give  in  three  or  four  hours’  reading 
all  most  folk  will  want  to  know  regarding  Canadian  artists  and  sculptors. 
All  the  outstanding  figures  have  been  covered  and  half-tones  of  each  are 
presented.  Brochure  form,  75  cents. 

PADDLE  AND  PALETTE :  TOM  THOMSON 

By  Blodwen  Davies 

A  vivid  sketch  of  the  personality,  the  work,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
one  of  the  most  influential  Canadian  artists  lived.  Four  reproductions  of 
Thomson’s  pictures.  Brochure  style.  35  cents. 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLERS  — OR  FROM 

The  RYERSON  PRESS 

Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers  --  Toronto 
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R.  E.  K.  Rourke,  Arts  ’27,  has  lately  gone 
from  Pickering  College,  Newmarket,  Ont., 
to  Harvard  University.  His  address  is 
Room  43,  Conant  Hall,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Jessie  Scott,  Arts  ’24,  is  teaching  in 
the  collegiate  institute  at  St.  Catharines 
She  spent  last  summer  in  Europe  with  the 
University  Travel  Club. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Shannette,  Med.  ’29,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Everett,  Ont. 

Miss  May  Sharpe,  Arts  ’27,  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  has  been  transferred  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto. 

Miss  Hester  Shore,  Arts  ’27,  has  been 
transferred  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

E.  R.  Sprott,  Arts  ’29,  is  now  with  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  4th  Floor, 
B.  C.  Mining  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Ernest  Collyer.  b.sc.'23 

596  ORIOLE  PARKWAY,  TORONTO 

AGENT  FOR 

Mutual  Life  of  Canada 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS 
REGARDING  OUR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 


Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

Established  /  903 


Government, 
Municipal, 
Public  Utility 

AND 

Industrial 

Issues 


Head  Office : 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  provinces 


J.  A.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’28,  has  been  since 
January  at  the  Lake  Shore  Mine,  Kirkland 
Lake,  Ont. 

Albert  Stinson,  Arts  ’20,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
was  recently  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Mathias  Stinson,  Kingston. 

Miss  Ina  R.  St.  John,  Arts  ’28,  teaches  in 
the  high  school  at  Hagersville,  Ont. 

It.  C.  Swerdfeger,  Arts  ’23,  now  resides 
at  1570  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto. 

M.  L.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’24,  has  moved  to 
398  Sammon  Ave.,  Toronto. 

J.  It.  Townshend,  Arts  ’23,  teaches  science 
in  Port  Arthur  Collegiate. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Vrooman,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  at  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  the 
corner  of  2nd  Avenue  and  13th  Street. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Walkem,  K.C.,  LL.D.  ’28,  in  De¬ 
cember  completed  twenty-five  years  as  mas¬ 
ter  in  chancery  for  Frontenac.  During  that 
long  period  only  one  of  his  decisions  was 
appealed,  and  it  was  later  confirmed  by  the 
judge.  Dr.  Walkem  celebrated  his  88th 
birthday  recently  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
practising  lawyer  in  Canada  to-day,  as  well 
as  the  oldest  active  golfer. 

G.  S.  Walker,  Sc.  ’22,  formerly  in  Ottawa, 
is  now  at  1019  Parent  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Walter,  Arts  ’29,  resides  at  89 
Breadalbane  St.,  Toronto. 

A.  M.  Wallace,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  engineer 
with  Bethlehem  Construction  Co.,  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

T.  E.  Warren,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  of  the 
Mines  Branch,  has  moved  to  612  Bank  St., 
Ottawa. 

W.  W.  Watmough,  Arts  ’28,  resides  at  32 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

B.  J.  Welsh,  Sc.  ’22,  is  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  cadmium  plant  at  Trail,  B.C. 

J.  B.  Whitton,  Sc.  ’24,  is  now  at  4392  Ox¬ 
ford  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Knox  Williams,  Arts  ’26,  Com.  ’27,  is 
doing  statistical  work  with  the  Department 
of  Labour,  at  Ottawa. 

Dr.  L.  T.  Williamson,  Med.  ’27,  is  at  683 
Barton  St.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Wilson,  Med.  ’22,  has  been  in 
private  practice  at  Lashburn,  Sask.,  since 
1925.  He  was  married  in  1923  to  Miss  E. 
Cooke,  Arts  ’17. 

R.  T.  Wiseman,  Arts  ’28,  is  in  the  plant 
department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
Montreal. 

Miss  Mina  Zoller,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto.  She  resides  at  439  Sherbourne  St., 
Toronto. 

1930- 

Hugh  Crumley,  Arts  ’30,  is  now  in  the 
Edmonton  Office  of  the  Manufacturers’  Life 
Insurance  Co.  as  assistant  cashier. 

J.  F.  Galloway,  Arts  ’30,  is  manager  of 
the  grain  department  of  Galloway,  Cleary 
and  Co.,  Regina,  Sask.  He  resides  at  2167 
Cornwall  Street,  Regina. 

W.  L.  Henley,  Theol.  ’30,  is  minister  of 
the  United  Church  at  Pleasantville,  Sask. 
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Perplexed 

Investors 


WHEN  you  are  perplexed  about 
your  present  holdings  or  pro¬ 
spective  purchases,  write  our 
Advisory  and  Analytical  Services  for 
information  and  advice.  These  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  services  are  at  your 
disposal  without  charge. 

Why  not  make  use  of  them  ? 


Our  periodical,  “The  Investor,”  sent 
free  on  request. 

McLeodA6ung. 
Weir  &C o. 

LIMITED 

Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto 


DON 

INSULATING 


ONA 

LUMBER 


Keeps  homes 

Warmer  in  winter 
Cooler  in  summer 
Quiet  always. 


A  product  of 

PRICE  BROS.  &  CO.  Limited 
QUEBEC 


Montreal  Ottawa  Hamilton  London 
Winnipeg 


(Established  over  100  years) 


To  Professional  and  Business  Men  and  Women 

Life  Assurance  Has  a  Special  Appeal 

Those  who  have  only  themselves  to 
provide  for  will  find  a  SUN  LIFE 
PENSION  INVESTMENT  BOND 
particularly  attractive.  With  Total 
Disability  Benefit,  this  will  give  pro¬ 
tection  now  and  in  later  years. 

Those  who  have  others  dependent 
on  them  will  find  both  a  safeguard 
and  a  profitable  investment  in  a  SUN 
LIFE  ENDOWMENT  POLICY.  If 
desired,  the  proceeds  of  this  may,  at 
maturity,  be  left  on  deposit  with  the 
Company,  earning  a  substantial  rate 

Head  Office:  Montreal  of  interest. 

Telephone  or  write  to  the  nearest  Branch  of  the  Sun  Life 
for  free  life  assurance  counsel. 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 


* 
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Dr.  J.  J.  McGrath,  Med.  ’30,  is  in  St.  Fran¬ 
cis’  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Dr.  E.  A.  McKercher,  Med.  ’30,  is  at  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  London,  Ont. 

Miss  Kathleen  McNab,  Arts  ’30,  is  teach¬ 
ing  Latin  and  History  in  the  Canadian  Aca¬ 
demy,  Kobe,  Japan. 

W.  F.  Miller,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  H.E.P.C. 
in  Toronto. 

R.  S.  Walker,  Sc.  ’30,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Co.,  at 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

General 

Professor  H.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  will  be  in  New  York  from 
June  29  until  August  7,  lecturing  on  the 
History  of  the  English  Language  and  Mod¬ 
ern  British  and  American  Pronunciation  at 
the  Linguistic  Institute,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Wynburne,  lecturer  in  French, 
has  left  Kingston  for  New  York  from  which 
place  he  will  sail  to  England.  He  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  France,  and  will  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Besancon. 


The  death  occurred  at  Toronto  on  March 
23,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins  of  the  Jenkins 
Art  Galleries,  Toronto.  The  late  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  presented  the  beautiful  Jenkins  Cup 
at  the  recent  opening  of  the  New  Gymna¬ 
sium. 


imperial  Oil 
Products 

Are  guaranteed  by  the 
resources  and  facilities  of 
Canada’s  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  producers,  refiners  and 
marketers  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 


Electrical  Supplies  for 
INDUSTRY  and  TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Manual  and  Automatic  Telephones. 

Telegraph,  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Sig¬ 
nal  Equipment. 

Wires  and  Cables  for  all  purposes. 

Radio  Broadcasting  and  Receiving  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

Theatre  Equipment — Sound  Producing 
Equipment,  Disc,  Film  and  Non- 
Synchronous. 

Medical  and  Scientific  Apparatus  and 
Equipment  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Dumb. 


Public  Address  (Sound  Amplifying) 
Systems. 

Line  Construction  Material — for  High 
and  Low  Tension  Lines. 

Illumination  for  Home,  Office  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Purposes. 

Power  Apparatus — Motors,  Transform¬ 
ers,  Control  Apparatus,  etc. 

Instruments  and  Meters. 

Wiring  Devices  and  Fittings. 

Household  Electrical  Appliances. 

Electrical  Contractors’  Supplies. 

Street  Lighting,  Floodlights  and  Airport 
Lighting. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Northern  Electric 

COMPANY  LIMITED 

A  National  Electrical  Service 
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THE  DOUGLAS  LIBRARY 

By  E.  C.  Kyle 
University)  Librarian 


WHEN  in  1919  the  war-weary  stu¬ 
dents  of  Queen’s  returned  to  the 
old  order,  and  to  a  peace  that  even  then 
was  in  dispute,  all  who  entered  the  Old 
Arts  Building  were  convinced  that  the 
University  Library  at  least  had  not 
changed.  It  occupied  the  same  room,  and 
the  evidences  of  its  overcrowded  condi¬ 
tion  were  painfully  apparent.  The  staff 
was  compressed  into  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  space ;  the  newer  books  in  many 
classes  were  widely  separated  from  the 
older ;  there  were  nine  new  presses  in  the 
space  previously  reserved  for  the  staff, 
and  wider  cracks  in  the  floor.  Classifi¬ 
cation  however  scientific,  could  do  little 
in  such  circumstances  and  the  Librarian 
was  overworked  in  the  effort  to  direct  all 
enquirers  to  the  principal  sources  of 
knowledge. 

The  situation,  however  difficult  as  a 
present  condition,  was  not  without  ex¬ 
pectation  for  the  future.  A  gift  of  $150,- 
000  from  Dr.  James  Douglas,  almost  co- 
incident  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  was 
awaiting  peace  conditions  in  order  to  be 
l  employed  in  the  building  of  a  new  Li¬ 
brary,  but  in  1920  it  was  reluctantly  de- 
r  cided  that  building  must  be  still  further 
postponed.  At  the  same  time  reclassifi¬ 
cation  and  cataloguing,  according  to  the 
'  \  dictates  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
scheme,  were  well  in  hand.  The  adap- 
.  tation  of  the  Old  Museum  to  library  pur- 
:  poses  was  an  emergency  measure ;  in 
1921  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were 


taken  as  a  second  reference  library  and 
stack  room.  During  all  this  time  the 
danger  of  fire  in  quarters  so  consistently 
overcrowded  was  present  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  concerned.  At  last  in  1922, 
what  is  now  the  Douglas  Library  was 
begun.  The  original  gift  from  Dr. 
Douglas  was  $100,000,  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  to  $150,000.  Accumulated  inter¬ 
est  and  funds  from  the  Government  of 
Ontario  further  increased  this  amount  so 
that  about  $370,000  was  available  for  the 
building.  It  was  felt  that,  as  the  admin¬ 
istration  offices  had  been  with  the  Li¬ 
brary  in  the  Old  Arts  Building,  the  more 
favourable  conditions  secured  for  the 
books  should  also  be  extended  to  the 
office  staff.  Therefore,  provision  was 
made  in  the  plans  of  the  new  Library  for 
the  housing  of  the  Administration.  It 
was  suggested,  and  frequently  stated, 
that  at  least  a  generation  would  go  by 
before  any  crowding  could  be  felt ;  but 
time  has  a  way  of  correcting  human  er¬ 
rors,  and  at  this  present  date,  less  than 
ten  years  since  the  Douglas  Library  was 
opened,  a  number  of  library  activities 
are  curtailed,  and  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  possibilities  are  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  from  lack  of  accommodation.  The 
Principal’s  report  in  1922  stated  that 
“Large  provision  is  being  made  for  semi¬ 
nar  rooms  where  small  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  gathered  by  the  professor 
for  advanced  work.”  Actually  not  one 
of  these  seminar  rooms  is  available  for 
library  purposes. 
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On  October  1,  1922,  Miss  Lois  Saun¬ 
ders  retired.  She  had  been  Librarian  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  had  largely  made  the  Li¬ 
brary  what  it  is  to-day.  Miss  Saunders’ 
successor  had  the  difficult  task  of  trans¬ 
ferring  85,000  volumes  from  their 
shelves  and  cupboards  in  the  Old  Arts 
Building  and  arranging  them  in  their 
new  fireproof  home.  The  card  catalogue 
was  installed ;  3000  works  of  reference 
were  placed  in  the  reading-room,  and  the 
circulation  department  was  also  given  a 
rather  precarious  position  at  the  entrance 
to  that  room.  In  1924  the  Lome  Pierce 
collection  of  Canadian  literature  was  re¬ 
ceived,  including  the  valuable  Bliss  Car¬ 
man  section.  The  Shortt-Haydon  collec¬ 
tion  of  engravings  was  another  great  do¬ 
nation.  It  consisted  of  about  1100  pieces, 
the  result  of  many  years’  collecting.  There 
are  now  more  than  1600  pictures  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Library.  An  un¬ 
expected,  and  to  some  extent  an  unwel¬ 
come  accession  of  books  resulted  from  a 
fire  in  the  Medical  Building.  The  li¬ 
brary  there,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  had 
escaped  irreparable  damage,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Douglas  Library. 

The  basement  is  still  encumbered  with 
half-burned  and  half-bound  volumes.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  this  year  to  “star” 
the  special  collection  of  Canadian  au¬ 
thors  that  the  Library  possesses — Bliss 
Carman,  Marjorie  Pickthall,  etc. ;  and  a 
beginning  also  was  made  in  printing  cata¬ 
logue  cards  for  use  and  for  distribution. 
The  subjects  of  these  cards  were  limited 
generally  to  Canadian  History  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  but  a  number  of  United  States 
universities  were  very  pleased  to  receive 
them.  This  work  is  still  carried  on  and 
a  really  valuable  contribution  to  local 
bibliography  has  thus  been  effected.  The 
larger  amount  of  room  available  made 
more  easy  the  task  of  circulating  books, 
both  intramurally  and  extramurally. 


During  the  next  year  a  summer  course 
in  Library  Science  was  given.  This  was 
repeated  in  1926.  The  reading-room,  at 
examination  times  especially,  was  filled 
beyond  its  seating  capacity. 

It  is  of  interest  at  this  point  to  sum 
up  the  general  position  of  the  Library, 
actual  and  in  estimation.  The  books  were 
undoubtedly  well  chosen,  but  the  sub¬ 
jects  had  some  peculiar  gaps  due  to  dif¬ 
ferences  of  method  and  of  interest  in 
purchasing.  A  large  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  books  had  been  presented  during  the 
Library’s  first  quarter  of  a  century  and 
these  books  were  still  the  framework  of 
the  Library.  This  framework  was  pad¬ 
ded  in  some  places  with  such  excellent 
collections  as  that  which  Dr.  John  Wat¬ 
son  had  built  up  in  his  subject  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  and  the  books  on  Canadian  His¬ 
tory  and  Literature  that  Dr.  Lome  Pierce 
had  been  instrumental  in  gathering.  The 
Presbyterian  environment  of  Queen’s 
during  the  earlier  years  had  resulted  in 
the  adherence  of  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
ligious  works ;  while  the  care  of  Miss 
Saunders,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  best 
in  European  literatures,  had  formed  an 
excellent  collection  of  standard  works  in 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Art  was 
fairly  well  represented.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  in  1926  presented  to  the 
Library  a  working  collection  of  books, 
prints,  photographs  and  textiles,  in  all 
251  volumes,  and  supplemented  them  by 
a  most  valuable  set  of  photographic  re¬ 
productions.  It  was  not  possible  to  make 
full  use  of  these  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  assistant  was  available  to  take  charge 
of  the  room  on  the  second  floor  in  which 
the  books  and  pictures  were  placed.  They 
still  remain  potential ;  an  undeveloped  as¬ 
set  of  the  Library.  The  Sciences  were 
cared  for  by  departmental  libraries  with 
but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  University 
Librarian.  Subjects  for  which  there  was 
no  course  in  the  University  curriculum 
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were  as  a  rule  ill-represented.  Little  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  call  the  attention  of 
students  to  any  special  features  of  the 
Library  or  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  books.  The  card  catalogue  was  in  its 
place  and  growing,  but  its  growth  was 
internal  and  there  was  nothing  either 
challenging  or  attracting  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  many  lettered  cabinets.  The 
factor  of  most  value  was  the  existence 
of  the  Library  and  the  Library  building 
which,  with  its  handsome  proportions 
and  excellent  accommodation,  appeared 
to  be  perpetually  saying  “Here  I  am,  use 
me.”  During  the  later  public  speeches 
of  Dr.  Bruce  Taylor  frequent  reference 
was  made  to  this  fact,  that  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  were  not  only  surface  advantages 
for  undergraduates,  who  read  and  run, 
but  also  “interesting  and  unexpected  mat¬ 
ter,”  treasure  under  the  hands  of  any 
student  who  was  able  to  browse  among 
the  shelves.  He  also  used  to  point  out 
that  the  appropriations  for  purchase  of 
books  were  insufficient,  and  that  no  bene¬ 
faction  would  be  more  welcome  than  one 
that  devoted  a  capital  sum  to  the  Library 
for  this  purpose. 

To-day  the  Queen’s  student  has  a  much 
clearer  course  if  he  desires  to  consult  a 
book  or  to  take  one  for  home-reading. 
The  reading-room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Douglas  Library  is  120  feet  long  and 
contains  58  desks,  each  divided  into  three 
compartments.  On  shelves  that  run  along 
the  west  side  of  the  room  are  some  thous¬ 
ands  of  reference  books  in  classified  or¬ 
der,  the  highest  shelf  within  easy  reach 
of  the  hand.  The  card  catalogue  gives 
full  information  not  only  as  to  these  but 
also  as  to  the  far  larger  number  of  books 
in  the  stacks.  Works  of  importance  are 
exhibited  on  the  circulation  counter,  lists 
of  books  recently  added  are  displayed  on 
the  notice-board.  Special  lectures  by  the 
Librarian  given  to  the  freshmen  of  each 
year  make  the  newcomers  conversant 


with  the  catalogue,  the  use  of  encyclope¬ 
dias,  indexes  to  periodicals,  and  works  of 
general  reference.  These  lectures  are  of 
proved  value  so  far  as  they  go,  but  it  is 
evident  that  more  detailed  instruction  in 
the  books  that  are  available  for  reference 
would  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  individual 
student  and  to  the  Universitv.  If  a  course 

w/ 

in  elementary  bibliography  could  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  newly  arrived  student 
(perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  physical  ini¬ 
tiation)  both  the  freshmen  and  the  funds 
of  the  A.  M.  S.  would  benefit. 

The  services  of  the  stafif  are  not  only 
given  to  every  enquirer  from  the  Faculty 
or  the  student  body  but  also  to  seekers 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  even  fur¬ 
ther  afield.  Books  are  lent  to  graduates 
of  Queen’s,  to  residents  in  the  city,  to 
other  libraries  and  to  Government  de¬ 
partments.  Constant  reference  is  made 
to  the  collection  of  bound  newspapers; 
letters  arrive  almost  daily  asking  for  lists 
of  books  on  subjects  literary  or  scientific. 
At  the  same  time,  “without  haste  and 
without  rest,”  books  are  ordered  after 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Library  Cura¬ 
tors,  are  cut  and  stamped,  accessioned 
and  catalogued,  labelled  and  distributed 
to  their  places  in  the  stacks  or  to  one  of 
the  departmental  libraries.  Of  these  there 
are  eight  containing  in  all  about  14,000 
volumes. 

Much  has  been  argued  both  for  and 
against  the  departmental  library  system. 
It  leads  to  duplication  and  thus  to  ex¬ 
pense,  and  (a  more  serious  objection)  it 
leads  to  the  segregation  of  the  student 
who  is  content  with  comparatively  few 
volumes  and  so  loses  the  wider  outlook 
that  would  be  gained  by  acquaintance 
with  borderline  books  and  with  cognate 
subjects.  Against  this  may  be  set  the 
need  for  books  immediately  at  hand  dur¬ 
ing  scientific  work  and  the  equal  need 
for  instant  reference  to  periodicals.  At 
Queen’s  the  departmental  libraries  are 
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not  staffed  from  the  Douglas  Library, 
and  the  issues  of  their  books  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  annual  record.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  staff,  to  effect  true  liaison  with 
the  volumes  in  outlying  libraries,  is  not 
yet  possible. 

Collections  in  the  Douglas  Library  in¬ 
clude  representative  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers,  Canadiana  in  general  (a  list  of 
which  will  be  published  in  the  fall), 
Bibles  (nearly  600  volumes  in  72  differ¬ 
ent  languages  or  dialects)  and  the  Shortt- 
Haydon  collection  of  scenes  and  por¬ 
traits  relating  to  Canada.  Much  Presby¬ 
terian  literature,  the  property  of  the 
Synod,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Library, 
on  trust.  A  number  of  incunabula,  print¬ 
ed  before  1500,  and  some  remarkable 
volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century  add  to 
the  value  of  the  Library.  Modern  collec¬ 
tions  include  the  Lome  Pierce  gathering 
of  Canadian  literature,  the  MSS.  of  Bliss 
Carman,  Marjorie  Pickthall  and  William 
Wilfred  Campbell. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Medical  Library  housed  in  a  separate 
room  next  to  the  general  reading-room. 
Upon  this  department  nearly  $1500  a 
year  is  spent,  with  the  result  that  the 
most  up-to-date  books  for  the  Medical 
student  and  about  120  periodicals  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  medicine  are  provided. 

The  staff  employed  in  the  Douglas  Li¬ 
brary  numbers  16  with,  in  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  student  assistants  and  stenographers. 
Only  graduates  are  accepted  for  service 
in  the  Library,  and  there  is  always  a  long 
list  of  applicants  in  waiting.  The  order 
department  deals  with  the  purchase  of 
books.  For  every  work  a  card  is  made  out 
when  the  book  is  ordered ;  and  when  it  is 
received  its  particulars  are  recorded  with 
as  much  care  as  those  of  a  criminal  under 
the  Bertillon  system.  In  addition,  one 
section  of  this  department’s  personnel 
makes  entry  of  every  gift  received  by  the 
Library,  while  another  deals  with  the  ex¬ 


tramural  demands  of  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents,  checks  books  required  or  suggest¬ 
ed,  and  distributes  to  all  departments  of 
the  University  the  ceaseless  streams  of 
books,  papers  and  periodicals  that  daily 
require  to  be  checked,  stamped  and  cut. 
Upon  the  order  department  also  falls  the 
work  of  gathering,  entering  and  de¬ 
spatching  the  books  that  must  be  bound. 
Part  of  the  binding  used  to  be  done  in  the 
Library,  but  the  cost  per  volume  was  so 
heavy  that  it  was  considered  better  to 
place  the  work  in  professional  hands  and 
retain  for  home  treatment  only  such  vol¬ 
umes  as  needed  “running  repairs,”  to¬ 
gether  with  theses,  pamphlets  and  the 
like.  Three  years  ago  the  dilapidation  of 
the  stock  was  extreme  and  great  efforts 
have  been  needed  to  reach  the  present 
stage,  in  which  the  majority  of  books  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  any  found  in 
need  of  repairs  can  at  once  be  sent  to  the 
binders. 

Another  very  important  department 
deals  with  cataloguing.  This  work  is  not 
concerned  with  title  pages  only  nor  does 
it  father  lists  of  books.  Neither  does  it 
index  books,  a  very  different  matter.  The 
cataloguing  department  analyses  the  con¬ 
tents  of  books  and  records  their  main 
subjects;  “analysis”  and  “recording”  sum 
up  the  functions  of  cataloguers.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  in  a  university 
library,  to  which  books  in  many  lan¬ 
guages  come,  a  cataloguer  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  and  a  linguist,  of  sound  judgment 
and  technical  skill. 

Less  onerous,  but  in  one  sense  more 
exacting,  is  the  work  of  the  circulation 
department.  To  display  books  and  no¬ 
tices  of  books,  to  keep  a  record  of  every 
borrower  and  every  book  legitimately 
borrowed.  To  give  out  for  home  reading 
the  18,000  books  that  Faculty  and  students 
require,  hauling  them  in  a  handlift  from 
stacks  to  reading-room;  to  take  them  in 
again,  check,  return  to  stacks  and  dis- 
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tribute  to  shelves ;  all  this  is  part  of  a  rou¬ 
tine  that  necessitates  ceaseless  care. 

Library  work,  whatever  the  depart¬ 
ment,  involves  a  certain  strain  and  very 
quickly  evolves  in  the  assistant  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
predestined  librarian  the  one  indispen¬ 


sable  calling  and  very  few  who  enter  it 
ever  leave  it  for  other  work.  Its  prizes 
of  honour  and  emolument  are  few,  but 
its  great  reward  is  self-sown  and  fulfills 
adequately  enough  the  Preacher’s  aspi¬ 
rations  for  a  “dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
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THE  AUTOGIRO 

A  brief  discussion  of  ifs  history,  con¬ 
struction,  performance  and  uses 

By  H.  S.  Campbell,  B.Sc. 


MOTORIZED  flight  in  heavier-than- 
air  craft  had  its  inception  in  1903 
when  the  first  success  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  ushered  in  a 
new  mode  of  locomotion  long  dreamed 
of  by  mankind.  In  1923,  just  twenty 
years  after  the  Wrights  first  flew,  anoth¬ 
er  memorable  aviation  event  took  place  in 
Spain,  namely,  the  first  official  flight  of 
the  autogiro,  Juan  de  la  Cierva’s  “wind¬ 
mill  craft.” 

Mr.  Cierva,  an  eminent  Spanish  engi¬ 
neer,  is  the  inventor  of  this  unique  ma¬ 
chine  which  promises  to  open  a  new  era 
in  aviation.  Prior  to  1920  Cierva  had 
been  engaged  in  the  design  of  airplanes. 
From  his  experience  with  fixed-wing  air¬ 
craft,  he  became  impressed  with  their 
limitations,  especially  after  a  pilot’s  error 
caused  one  of  his  planes  to  stall  near  the 
ground  and  crash. 

In  1920  Cierva  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  freely  rotative  wing  system 
which  would  be  incapable  of  stalling  and 
which  would  be  independent  of  engine 
power  for  its  rotation.  For  the  next  few 
years  he  studied  and  experimented  to¬ 
ward  this  end.  Two  full-sized  ships 
were  constructed,  and  while  these  would 
not  lift  themselves  from  the  ground  they 
produced  valuable  information  for  use  in 


further  study.  The  third  machine  man¬ 
aged  to  rise  a  few  feet.  Strong  gyro¬ 
scopic  forces  were  present,  however,  and 
under  their  action  the  machine  tipped 
and  became  uncontrollable  as  soon  as  it 
left  the  ground. 


AUTOGIRO  OVER  MANHATTAN 


The  next  autogiro  proved  successful 
and  embodied  in  its  design  blades  which 
were  joined  to  the  rotating  hub  by  a 
horizontal  hinge.  This  combination  of 
freely  hinged  blades  rotated  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air  past  them  forms  the  basis 
for  the  construction  of  all  autogiros. 

Late  in  1928  Mr.  H.  F.  Pitcairn 
brought  the  first  autogiro  to  America. 
Besides  manufacturing  airplanes  and 
operating  mail  lines,  Mr.  Pitcairn  had  for 
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a  number  of  years  been  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  with  aircraft  of  the  heliocop¬ 
ter  type.  He  immediately  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  Cierva’s  machine  and 
made  arrangements  to  carry  on  autogiro 
experimental  work  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1928  this  work  has  been  proceed¬ 
ing  at  Philadelphia  under  his  guidance. 
Autogiro  development  has  advanced  rap¬ 
idly  through  the  co-operative  relations 
of  the  company  under  Mr.  Cierva  in 
England  and  that  under  Mr.  Pitcairn  in 
the  United  States.  Both  these  men  are 
able  pilots  and  in  spite  of  the  burden  of 
other  business  they  find  time  to  conduct 
numerous  flight  tests  in  order  to  obtain 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  flight  charac¬ 
teristics  for  new  combinations  or  ma¬ 
chines. 

With  the  airplane  background  of  effi¬ 
cient  power  plants  and  light,  strong  air¬ 
craft  structural  methods,  engineering  ac¬ 
tivities  were  directed  to  problems  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  autogiro.  Rotor  systems  were 
improved  mechanically  and  aerodynami- 
cally;  proper  fixed-wing  design  gave  bet¬ 
ter  controlability  and  stability;  light  un¬ 
dercarriages  with  effective  shock  absorp¬ 
tion  have  been  devised ;  practical  rotor 
starting  mechanism  has  been  added ;  and 
numerous  other  detail  improvements  have 
been  made. 

An  autogiro  has  a  fuselage  structure, 
engine  installation  and  tail  surfaces  very 
similar  to  a  conventional  airplane.  The 
fixed  wings  have  upturned  tips  added  to 
them.  The  landing  gear  has  widely 
spaced  wheels  with  provision  for  long- 
travel  shock-absorbing  mechanism.  The 
structure  above  the  fuselage  and  parts 
carried  thereon  are  typically  autogiro. 

The  rotor  system  generally  employs 
four  blades  although  fewer  or  more  may 
be  used.  The  blades  are  connected  to 
the  rotor  hub  by  a  universal  joint  having 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  pivot.  Thus  each 
blade  is  free  to  move  up  and  down  under 


the  action  of  changing  forces,  and  also  to 
move  in  the  plane  of  rotation  from  its 
true  radial  position.  When  the  blades  are 
at  rest  they  are  supported  by  cables  which 
are  fastened  to  a  mast  projecting  from 
the  top  of  the  hub.  Another  set  of  cables 
connects  each  blade  with  the  adjoining 
blades.  These  cables  are  loose  enough 
to  allow  the  proper  freedom  to  each 
blade  during  flight  but  when  starting  or 
stopping  the  rotor  the  cables  prevent  the 
blades  from  moving  too  far  from  their 
radial  position. 

The  autogiro  derives  its  name  from  its 
freely  rotative  blade  system;  “giro” 
meaning  to  turn  or  rotate  and  “auto’’ — 
automatically.  “Giro”  does  not  imply 
the  presence  of  gyroscopic  forces  As 
previously  mentioned  such  forces  are 
detrimental  to  the  operation  of  a  craft  of 
this  type  and  are  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
hinged  blades. 

While  the  autogiro  has  been  called  the 
“flying  windmill,”  its  rotational  qualities 
are  altogether  different  from  those  of  a 
windmill.  Windmilling  requires  that  the 
wind  strike  the  blade  at  a  negative  angle, 
whereas  autogiration  or  induced  rotation, 
as  the  phenomenon  is  called,  can  occur  at 
zero  and  even  positive  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence.  Autogiration  begins  only  after 
the  rotational  speed  has  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  “hump  velocity.”  Sometimes  the 
windmill  action  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
speed  up  to  the  autogirational  region  but 
this  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Once 
above  this  velocity  the  speed  of  rotation 
increases  rapidly  until  the  aerodynamic 
forces  reach  a  state  of  dynamic  equilib¬ 
rium.  The  rotor  then  maintains  this 
speed  of  revolution  throughout  all  flight 
conditions,  regardless  of  engine  power  or 
forward  speed  of  the  machine. 

To  start  the  rotor  of  early  machines  it 
was  necessary  to  taxi  around  the  flying 
field  until  the  rotor  revolutions  became 
sufficient  for  take-off.  Starting  the  rotor 
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in  this  manner  on  a  calm  day  requires 
considerable  time  and  skill.  Later  auto- 
giros  use  two  different  methods  for 
bringing  the  rotor  up  to  speed.  The  first 
is  by  deflecting  the  slipstream  from  the 
propeller  upward  against  the  blades  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine  by  means  of  the 
elevator  and  horizontal  stabilizer.  These 
two  surfaces  are  arranged  in  biplane 
fashion  and  form  a  large  deflecting  plane 


AUTOGIRO  EQUIPPED  WITH  MECHANICAL  ROTOR 

STARTER 

Note  the  blades  suspended  by  cables.  The  interblade 
cables  are  comparatively  slack. 

when  both  are  turned  upwards  for  start¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  system  is  used  on 
the  light  sport  autogiro  which  is  built  in 
England.  The  second  means  for  rotor 
starting  is  by  a  mechanical  transmission. 
Faster  and  more  positive  starting  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method,  although  the  me¬ 
chanism  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the 
slipstream  arrangement.  Through  suit¬ 
able  shafting  and  clutches,  a  small  part 
of  the  engine  power  is  used  to  turn  the 
rotor.  In  twenty  seconds  the  rotor  can 
be  accelerated  to  flight  speed,  approxi¬ 
mately  120  R.P.M..  The  starter  mechan¬ 
ism  is  then  declutched  and  the  machine 
is  ready  for  take-off.  Wheel  brakes  are 
provided  to  hold  the  ship  while  starting 
and  also  for  steering  on  the  ground.  A 
brake  is  also  mounted  in  the  rotor  so  that 
it  may  be  stopped  readily  after  landing. 


The  controls  in  an  autogiro  are  exactly 
like  those  of  an  airplane.  A  single  lever 
controlling  both  the  starter  clutch  and  the 
rotor  brake  is  the  only  extra  control. 
Moreover  this  lever  is  never  touched  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  machine  is  at  rest  on  the 
ground.  With  a  few  minutes’  verbal  in¬ 
struction  any  airplane  pilot  can  step  into 
an  autogiro  and  fly  it. 

Take-off  in  an  autogiro  can  be  made 
after  a  very  short  run  and  at  a  low  speed. 
The  pilot  can  immediately  put  the  ship 
into  a  steep  climb  without  danger  from 
stalling.  Should  the  engine  fail  at  such 
a  time  the  machine  will  settle  gently  back 
to  the  ground  almost  vertically.  This 
feature  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Races  at  Chicago  and  other 
aeronautic  events.  On  account  of  its 
short  run  and  steep  climb  the  autogiro 
can  get  out  of  a  very  small  space.  Land¬ 
ing  requires  even  less  since  vertical  de¬ 
scent  at  a  rate  slower  than  a  parachute 
is  possible.  With  the  long  efficient  shock¬ 
absorbing  system  no  appreciable  shock  is 
transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  machine. 
During  vertical  descent  the  downward 
movement  through  the  air  keeps  the  rotor 
revolving  at  its  normal  speed  so  that  it 
produces  sufficient  lift  to  hold  the  weight 
of  the  machine. 

An  autogiro  is  capable  of  performing 
all  the  normal  manoeuvres  of  an  air¬ 
plane  such  as  climbing,  diving,  gliding, 
banking  and  turning.  It  cannot  be  dan¬ 
gerously  stalled,  however,  or  made  to 
spin.  On  account  of  the  elimination  of 
these  two  conditions  the  autogiro  is  rela¬ 
tively  safe  for  the  novice.  Before  solo¬ 
ing  in  an  autogiro  a  beginner  need  not 
spend  valuable  time  in  learning  how  to 
combat  a  spin  or  prevent  a  stall.  Nor 
must  a  great  amount  of  time  be  taken  to 
acquire  the  skill  for  properly  judging 
landings.  The  operator  can  fly  over  the 
field  at  any  desired  altitude  and  descend 
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at  a  steep  angle.  Or  a  normal  airplane 
glide  may  be  made  if  desired. 

Inherent  stability  is  an  assured  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  autogiro.  The  weight  of 
the  machine  is  suspended  practically  from 
a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  rotor.  The 
fuselage  acts  as  a  pendulum  and  always 
tends  to  return  to  its  horizontal  position 
when  displaced  by  the  controls.  Release 
the  controls  or  move  them  to  neutral  and 
the  ship  assumes  level  flight  attitude  auto¬ 
matically.  The  longitudinal  balance  is 
arranged  so  that  there  is  a  slight  nose- 
heavy  tendency  when  the  machine  is 
hanging  as  a  pendulum.  In  case  of  en¬ 
gine  failure  during  vertical  descent  this 
method  of  balancing  gives  the  operator 
the  necessary  control  to  put  the  ship  into 
a  glide  if  he  so  desires.  The  natural  pen¬ 
dular  stability  relieves  the  operator  of 
the  necessity  of  constantly  watching  the 
controls  in  order  to  keep  an  even  keel 
during  flight.  The  controls  are  effective 
even  at  very  low  forward  speeds  because 
the  downwash  from  the  rotating  system 
causes  a  flow  of  air  over  the  surfaces  at 
all  times. 

In  flight  the  cables  which  support  the 
blades  are  slack  and  the  blades  assume 
their  natural  position  under  the  influence 
of  the  aerodynamic  and  inertia  forces. 
Centrifugal  force  tends  to  keep  the 
blades  extended  in  a  level  position,  lift 
forces  tend  to  cause  the  blades  to  swing 
upwardly  about  the  horizontal  hinges. 
Under  the  combined  effect  of  these  two 
forces  the  blades  cone  up  slightly.  Dur¬ 
ing  forward  flight  the  blade  which  is 
moving  in  the  flight  direction  will  have 
a  greater  velocity  relative  to  the  air  than 
the  retreating  blade.  Under  the  action 
of  this  variation  in  wind  velocity  each 
blade  moves  up  and  down  a  certain 
amount  during  each  revolution.  Every 
possible  variation  in  relative  wind  veloc¬ 
ity  caused  by  forward  speed  changing 
from  zero  to  maximum  speed  is  automati¬ 


cally  cared  for  by  the  movements  of  the 
blades  on  their  pivots.  Each  blade  is  thus 
enabled  to  carry  its  share  of  the  load  at 
all  times.  Tipping  tendencies  due  to  dis¬ 
symmetry  of  lift,  which  occur  if  rotated 
blades  are  mounted  rigidly  to  the  hub,  are 
foreign  to  the  autogiro.  Nor  has  it  been 
necessary  to  install  complicated  inci¬ 
dence-changing  mechanism  to  abolish  this 
objectionable  feature.  The  simple  hori¬ 
zontal  pivot  is  responsible  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  equalization  of  lift  and  at  the  same 
time  it  eliminates  gyroscopic  action. 

Besides  the  motion  on  the  horizontal 
hinge,  the  blades  also  pivot  on  their  verti¬ 
cal  pins  in  response  to  variations  in  drag 
loads.  While  these  vertical  pivots  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  successful 
operation  of  an  autogiro,  they  are  the 
means  of  reducing  bending  stresses  in 
the  blades  and  vibrations  in  the  rotor 
system.  By  connecting  the  blades  to  the 
hub  in  this  doubly  pivoted  fashion,  the 
use  of  a  very  light  and  flexible  construc¬ 
tion  is  possible.  The  major  bending  mo¬ 
ments  are  eliminated  so  that  the  main 
loads  in  the  blades  are  tensile. 

The  fixed  wings  of  the  autogiro  lift 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  ship  when  flying  at  high  forward 
speeds.  At  slower  forward  speeds  their 
lift  becomes  less  until  in  vertical  descent 
the  rotor  carries  the  full  weight.  The 
fixed  wings  also  serve  to  support  the 
landing  gear  and  carry  the  ailerons.  The 
upturned  tips  are  used  to  improve  the  lat¬ 
eral  and  longitudinal  stability  of  the 
craft.  Any  tendency  to  skid  or  side¬ 
slip  is  resisted  by  the  tips.  Thus  a  pro¬ 
perly  banked  turn  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  the  rudder  alone. 

Consider  yourself  at  Pitcairn  Field, 
near  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  wit¬ 
nessing  an  autogiro  demonstration.  The 
pilot  is  James  G.  Ray,  a  veteran  in  his 
line  and  chief  pilot  and  an  executive  for 
the  Autogiro  Company  of  America.  He 
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taxies  the  ship  out  of  the  hangar  to  a 
convenient  position  for  take-off.  With 
engine  idling  the  rotor  clutch  is  engaged 
and  the  blades  begin  to  rotate  slowly.  The 
engine  is  gradually  accelerated  until  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  the  rotor  is  up  to  speed 
and  coning  slightly.  The  engine  is  momen¬ 
tarily  slowed  down  while  the  starter  is 
declutched.  The  pilot  opens  the  throttle. 
At  once  the  tail  is  up  and  after  a  run  of 
twenty  to  thirty  yards  the  ship  leaves  the 
ground,  immediately  going  into  a  steep 
climbing  turn.  In  an  autogiro  such  a 
take-off  is  not  dangerous.  After  making 
a  right-about  turn  the  machine  continues 
its  steep  climb  to  an  altitude  of  about 
one  thousand  feet.  While  the  wind  at 
the  ground  is  slight,  at  the  machine’s 
heights  it  is  blowing  probably  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  The  giro  heads  into  this 
and  remains  stationary  for  a  minute. 
Then  it  goes  into  a  long  glide,  losing  alti¬ 
tude.  The  pilot  turns  the  ship  and  opens 
the  throttle.  Within  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  ground  it  roars  past  at  a  speed  well 
over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  the  pilot  points  the 
nose  upwards  and  zooms  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  He  then  shuts  off  the  motor 
and  glides  to  a  spot  directly  above  his 
point  of  take-off,  where  he  settles  down 
vertically  from  two  hundred  feet.  Again 
taking  off,  Mr.  Ray  proceeds  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  autogiros  controlability.  At  an 
altitude  of  less  than  fifty  feet  he  makes 
sharp  banks  and  tight  figure-eight  turns 
at  various  speeds.  Ten  feet  above  the 
ground  the  autogiro  flies  slowly  along  at 
a  speed  no  faster  than  a  man  can  run. 
During  such  slow  flight  the  machine 
“squashes”  along  at  a  considerable  angle 
to  horizontal. 

The  first  commercial  autogiro  was  re¬ 
cently  delivered  to  the  Detroit  Nezvs.  It 
is  to  be  used  for  various  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Its  slow  flying  ability  makes 
it  ideal  for  photography,  including  mo¬ 


tion  picture  work.  The  roof  of  the  News 
Building  is  to  be  used  to  deliver  press 
matter  directly  from  the  machine  and 
thus  save  valuable  time  in  the  delivery  of 
photographs  and  news  stories. 


CIERVA  LANDING  SPORT- AUTOGIRO 

Note  the  coned  position  of  the  blades.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  equipped  with  biplane  tail  for  starting  the 
rotor  with  the  slip-stream. 

The  autogiro  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  of 
long  cross-country  flight.  Flights  have 
been  made  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago, 
Boston,  Miami  and  Detroit.  In  Europe, 
extensive  tours  have  been  made  in 
France,  Spain  and  Germany.  Pilots  like 
to  fly  the  autogiro.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  security;  the  blades  seem  to  take  a 
“grip”  on  the  air.  In  cross-country  fly¬ 
ing  there  is  less  strain  on  the  pilot  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ease  of  control.  Moreover 

\ 

the  effect  of  air  bumps  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  flexible  rotor  blades  de¬ 
flect  in  response  to  the  bumps  and  absorb 
some  of  the  shock. 

On  account  of  its  ability  for  slow-flight 
speeds,  for  short  take-off  and  vertical  de¬ 
scent,  the  autogiro  is  adapted  to  enter 
new  fields  for  aircraft.  The  autogiro’s 
first  work,  however,  is  to  popularize  fly¬ 
ing.  Almost  anyone  capable  of  operating 
an  automobile  can  readily  master  the 
control  of  this  new  craft.  After  a  few 
hours  instruction  the  learner  can  fly  solo 
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and  gain  experience  through  handling 
the  ship  by  himself.  With  an  autogiro, 
precise  judgment  as  to  distance,  speeds, 
and  angles  of  bank  and  climb  is  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Mistakes  can  be  made  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  without  serious  consequences. 

Although  large  machines  will  find  im¬ 
mediate  commercial  uses,  the  natural  field 
for  the  introduction  of  the  autogiro  is 
that  of  the  light  sport  ship.  The  advent 
of  a  small,  inexpensive  machine  will  pro¬ 


vide  an  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people  to  own  and  fly  auto- 
giros.  Any  city  park,  vacant  lot,  foot¬ 
ball  field,  estate  grounds,  country  club  or 
large  building  roof  provides  a  potential 
landing  field.  With  such  a  selection  it  is 
evident  that  this  new,  safe  flying-machine 
offers  unlimited  possibilities  as  a  means 
of  transportation.  “Avoid  traffic  conges¬ 
tion — fly  an  autogiro”  may  be  a  slogan 
worth  considering  in  the  near  future. 


A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN 

From  A.  G.  Baker,  Arts  ’30 

T  is  more  than  three  weeks  since  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  Berlin.  The  trip  was  fine, 
though  the  jolly  old  French-Canuck  pilot 
got  us  caught  up  on  a  soft  mud  bank  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  went  ashore 
to  see  his  girl — he  picked  the  right  spot 
for  it — and  never  showed  up  again.  We 
had  to  get  tugs  to  take  us  off.  There  was 
but  one  rough  day  on  the  way  over,  and 
that  wasn’t  bad.  I  managed  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  every  meal. 

The  ship  was  O.  K.  as  far  as  accom¬ 
modation  went.  The  food  was  excellent 
and  plentiful,  but  a  bit  too  heavy,  with 
meat  at  every  meal,  very  few  vegetables 
or  fruit,  much  fish,  flocks  of  cheeses  of 
all  shapes,  sizes,  colours  and  odours,  and 
queer  pink  and  sea-green  soups  and  fancy 
moulded  macaroni  puddings.  The  ship 
■was  a  Norwegian  one,  sailing  out  of  Ber¬ 
gen,  and  I  guess  I  had  two  weeks’  stay  in 
Norway  as  far  as  victuals  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Nevertheless,  I  recommend  such 
a  freighter  as  a  way  to  travel.  It  cost  $4 
for  each  of  the  fifteen  days,  and  tips  were 
a  fraction  of  what  they  would  be  on  a 
liner.  The  lozvest  fare  I  was  quoted  to 
Hamburg  by  passenger  lines  was  $90, 
exclusive  of  tips.  If  you  take  a  notion  to 


cut  loose  and  travel,  try  this  way.  You 
either  get  to  know  someone  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  lines  or  go  to  the  docks,  pick  out  a 
likely-looking  ship,  and  see  the  captain. 
If  he  thinks  you’re  not  a  Communist,  you 
come  to  terms  and  hop  aboard.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  other  ships  take  people  even 
more  cheaply  than  the  one  I  was  on,  but 
not  with  such  excellent  accommodation. 
Our  captain  was  the  prince  of  hosts,  and 
we  all  (eight  passengers)  had  the  run  of 
the  ship.  For  instance,  I  had  a  look 
through  the  sextant,  which  I  am  sure 
would  never  have  happened  on  a  passen¬ 
ger  ship. 

Amen  to  that !  On  arrival  at  Hamburg 
the  Company’s  agent  got  me  through  the 
customs  and  helped  me  on  to  a  train  for 
Berlin.  I  spent  the  night  in  a  small  hotel, 
got  a  room  the  next  day,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  busy  trying  to  develop  my 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Some  of  the 
people  with  clear  voices  I  can  understand 
quite  well,  others,  especially  the  women, 
hardly  at  all.  My  own  efforts  sometimes 
get  across — in  fact  usually,  for  I  can  of 
necessity  attempt  only  the  simplest  forms 
of  expression.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get 
around  here  with  almost  no  knowledge 
of  German.  Every  ten  blocks  or  so  on 
the  main  streets  there  is  some  place  where 
English  is  spoken. 
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The  business  of  getting  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  fussy  and  time-consuming,  but 
I  must  honestly  state  that  I  don’t  think  it 
could  be  otherwise,  considering  the  large 
number  of  students  (about  15,000,  I  am 
told)  and  the  way  in  which  a  student  is 
allowed  to  choose  almost  whatever  lec¬ 
tures  he  wishes,  from  any  faculty.  He 
can  pick  any  course  at  will,  except  cer¬ 
tain  with  labs  or  medical  clinics  attached, 
which  require  a  special  permission  from 
the  individual  professor.  The  only  ex¬ 
aminations  are  those  for  the  final  degree, 
and  the  student  is  supposed  to  pick  the 
lectures  that  will  best  fit  him  to  get  over 
that  hurdle  in  his  particular  subject.  I 
suppose  it  is  easy  to  get  advice  to  this 
end,  for  Germany  is  overloaded  with 
Ph.D.s  who  have  been  through  the  mill, 
after  a  high  school  course  of  nine  years. 
Usually  they  are  twenty  or  twenty-one  by 
the  time  they  enter  the  university,  and 
possibly  are  more  serious  than  in  Canada. 
One  pays  a  small  entrance  fee  which  cov¬ 
ers  several  years,  a  small  general  fee  for 
each  session,  and  thereafter  so  much  for 
each  lecture  he  takes.  The  costs  of  these 
run  from  2RM  50  pfennigs  to  20RM 
per  semester  (a  RM — Reichsmark — 
equals  23.8  cents  par  value).  My  own 
fees  have  amounted  to  about  $40  this 
semester,  and  will  be  higher  in  the  next, 
when  I  shall  take  some  important  labs, 
I  hope.  As  yet  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  athletics,  but  they  have  a  large 
school  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  phy¬ 
sical  culture  as  a  profession. 

One  rents  a  room  at  so  much  per 
month,  and  pays  separately  for  heating 
and  service.  I  pay  fifty  marks  a  month 
for  room,  service,  electric  light,  bath,  and 
a  daily  breakfast  of  two  cups  of  coffee 
and  a  buttered  roll.  The  custom  here  is 
to  have  such  a  breakfast,  sandwiches  at 
10  a.m.,  dinner  at  1.30  or  2,  coffee  at  4, 
and  supper  at  8.  Most  of  my  lectures, 
incidentally,  are  at  the  most  unbelievable 
period  of  the  day — from  4  p.m.  till  7.  I 
am,  unfortunately,  about  fifteen  minutes 
run  on  the  elevated  railway  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  will  cost  nine  marks  a 
month  in  fares.  In  the  restaurants,  which 
are  omnipresent,  one  gets  a  good  meal 
for  about  35  cents,  and  that  includes  the 
ten  per  cent,  tip  that  is  exacted  to  cover 


service.  Everywhere  one  pays  this  ten 
per  cent.  It  does  not  really  amount  to 
a  great  deal,  and  one  knows  where  one 
stands  in  regard  to  tipping.  Taxis  are 
extremely  cheap.  They  would  go  all 
across  Ottawa  or  three  times  round 
Kingston  for  a  quarter. 

The  house  numbers  run  up  one  side  of 
the  street  and  down  the  other ;  the  blocks 
are  all  one  unit,  and  the  buildings  are 
four  or  five  storeys  high.  Everybody 
lives  in  flats ;  detached  houses  are  only 
for  the  rich.  A  female,  or  social  supe¬ 
rior,  always  walks  on  a  man’s  right,  no 
matter  whether  that  be  the  curb  side  or 
not.  Everyone,  German  or  foreign,  re¬ 
ports  to  the  police  on  taking  a  lodging, 
and  there  are  flocks  of  police.  I  must 
say,  though,  that  they  are  very  decent  fel¬ 
lows  to  ask  the  way  from,  or  to  report  to. 
They  seem  to  be  needed,  for  all  doors  are 
kept  double  or  triple  locked,  with  keys 
about  three  inches  long.  It  is  miserable 
to  have  to  carry  them  about.  The  movies 
are  quite  as  good  as  in  America,  and  I 
think  I  like  the  talkies  better.  There  is 
more  variety  in  the  music,  thank  good¬ 
ness.  Garbo  and  Gilbert  still  hold  out 
at  lots  of  theatres,  though,  and  Packard 
cars  and  Fords  are  common  on  the 
streets.  I  saw  a  National  Cash  Register 
the  other  day  in  a  very  small  store.  The 
newspapers  and  newsfilms  are  much 
more  taken  up  with  foreign  news  than 
ours  .  .  .  the  people  are  much  more 

interested  in  the  outside  world  than  we 
are. 

The  other  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Wellenbad.”  It  is  a  large  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  wherein  artificially  developed 
waves  play  for  half-hour  periods,  with 
fifteen-minute  intervals.  These  waves 
are  between  two  and  three  inches  high, 
and  have  lots  of  force.  There  were  about 
five  hundred  people  present,  and  some¬ 
times  there  are  as  many  as  eight  hundred. 
One  pays  a  mark,  gets  a  good  locker, 
takes  a  shower,  and  goes  up  to  the  pool 
to  stay  as  long  as  is  desired.  There  are 
chairs  all  around,  with  tables  and  a  res¬ 
taurant  service.  There  are  some  skilled 
swimmers  and  especially  smart  divers, 
but  the  majority  are  just  as  in  Canada. 
Outside,  in  connection,  is  Luna  Park. 
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MORE  ROOM  FOR  ARTS 

LANS  for  providing  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  registration  in  Arts  which  has 
taken  place  since  Kingston  Hall  was 
built  in  1901-02  are  rapidly  taking  shape. 
The  final  details,  however,  are  dependent 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  on 
May  6  and  upon  the  result  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  appeal  to  the  Corporation  of 
Kingston  for  financial  assistance. 

The  proposal  tentatively  decided  upon 
is  as  follows : 

Kingston  Hall,  the  New  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  will  be  fireproofed  throughout.  The 
attic  will  be  furnished,  lighted  by  dormer 
windows,  and  most  of  the  offices  of  the 
Arts  Staff  placed  there.  This  will  make 
the  office  space  on  the  lower  floors  avail¬ 
able  for  classroom  or  seminar  purposes, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  give  the  staff 
offices  a  quietness  that  is  impossible  on 
the  classroom  floors. 

The  interior  of  the  Old  Arts  Building 
will  be  redesigned  to  give  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  and  top  floors  to  some 
of  the  Arts  departments  and  possibly  to 
one  or  two  of  the  smaller  divisions  of 
the  University  administration  now  housed 
in  the  Douglas  Library.  Earlier  plans 
had  proposed  the  moving  of  all  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  to  the  Old  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  thus  making  the  whole  of  the  Doug¬ 
las  Library  available  for  library  purposes, 
but  this  is  not  deemed  feasible  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Theology  will  continue  to  occupy 
the  first  floor  of  the  Old  Arts  Building. 

The  Museum  and  the  Department  of 
Biology  will  be  moved  to  Miller  Hall. 
Biology  is  to  be  given  the  entire  top  floor 
until  such  time  as  a  definite  Paleontology 
division  is  established  by  the  Geology  de¬ 
partment. 

These  changes  however,  require  a 
much  larger  sum  of  money  than  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose, 
yet  the  increased  space  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  if  serious  restriction  of  the  Arts 
registration  is  to  be  avoided.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  therefore  made  an  appeal  to 
the  City  of  Kingston  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The 
Old  Arts  Building  was  a  gift  of  citizens 
of  Kingston  in  1880,  the  New  Arts  Build¬ 


ing  a  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  Kings¬ 
ton  in  1901 ;  Kingston  is  now  being  asked 
for  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  rearrange  the  interior  of  these 
two  buildings  for  the  more  fitting  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  1200  students  now 
crowded  into  Kingston  Hall,  a  building 
that  was  designed  for  about  one-third  of 
this  number.  Kingston  has  almost  a  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  the  two  buildings  most 
concerned  in  the  proposed  changes. 

The  appeal  to  Kingston  is  based  main¬ 
ly  on  what  the  Lhiiversity  means  finan¬ 
cially  to  the  city— close  to  $2,000,000  a 
year  being  spent  in  Kingston  by  institu¬ 
tion,  staff  and  students — on  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  higher  education  for  the  young 
people  of  the  city,  on  the  strengthening 
of  the  University’s  annual  appeal  to  the 
Ontario  Government,  and  on  the  Govern¬ 
mental  grants  allocated  to  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital  by  virtue  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  character  as  part  of  the  University. 
The  request  was  very  favourably  received 
by  the  City  Council,  and  a  by-law  is  be¬ 
ing  submitted  to  the  ratepayers  on  May 
18.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organ¬ 
ized  labour,  and  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
clubs  are  giving  their  unqualified  support, 
and  the  University  has  every  hope  that 
the  proposed  gift  will  reecive  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens. 

As  we  go  to  press  zue  are  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  by-lazv  zvas  carried  by  a 
h a n  dso m e  m  ajori t y . 


THE  1931  "TRICOLOR” 

TTR ACTIVE  in  format,  type  and 
photographic  reproduction,  the  1931 
year-book  provides  an  enduring  testimo¬ 
nial  to  an  artistic  editorial  staff.  The 
typescript  is  extremely  individual,  witty 
but  always  kind.  And  there  is  so  much 
of  it  that  one  marvels  at  the  energetic 
versatility  of  those  students  who,  while 
directing  their  thoughts  towards  final  ex¬ 
aminations,  have  yet  time  and  an  over¬ 
flow  of  interest  for  the  writing,  editing 
and  production  of  a  year-book.  This 
edition  is  dedicated  to  Principal  W.  H. 
Fyfe  and  Mr.  T.  A.  McGinnis,  B.Sc., 
Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol. 
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QUEEN’S  C.O.T.C. 

NDER  Col.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  the 
Queen’s  Contingent  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Officers’  Training  Corps  has  almost 
trebled  its  strength  in  the  last  four  years. 
The  contingent  is  now  the  second  largest 
of  its  k’ind  and  one  of  the  largest  militia 
units  in  Canada,  its  strength  being  230  all 
ranks.  This  year  “C”  Company,  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Science  students,  was 
added.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
Fifth  Field  Company,  Canadian  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  its  members  study  for  the 
“A”  and  “B”  engineering  certificates,  en¬ 
titling  them  to  commissions  in  other  mili¬ 
tia  units  of  the  Canadian  Engineers.  A 
large  number  of  Science  men  have  en¬ 
tered  this  company  and  their  enthusiasm 


has  promoted  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
There  is  active  competition  from  the 
members  of  “A”  and  ‘  B”  companies, 
composed  of  Arts  and  Medical  students 
respectively. 

The  first  sergeants’  mess  of  any  C.  O. 
T.  C.  unit  in  Canada  was  formed  this 
year,  with  a  membership  of  some  forty 
N.  C.  O.’s.  A  highly  successful  mess 
dinner  was  held,  attended  by  the  senior 
officers  of  the  contingent  and  the  Princi¬ 
pal  and  Vice-Principal  of  the  University. 
The  first  president  of  the  mess  is  Ser¬ 
geant  G.  H.  W.  Connor,  formerly  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Signals. 

The  C.  O.  T.  C.  rifle  team  this  year 
captured  the  Dominion  championship  in 
the  inter-university  competition  by  de¬ 
feating  the  New  Brunswick  team  by  one 
point. 


OFFICERS,  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  CONTINGENT,  C.O.T.C. 

(Courtesy  of  the  “Tricolor 
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SPRING  CONVOCATION,  1931 

ON  the  afternoon  of  May  6  the  nine¬ 
tieth  session  of  the  University  was 
officially  closed  by  Convocation,  presided 
over  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  James  A. 
Richardson.  A  very  large  number  of 
visitors  had  assembled  in  Grant  Hall  to 
view  the  ceremony  which  was  marked  by 
several  incidents  of  importance. 

After  Dr.  H.  A.  Kent,  Principal  of 
Queen’s  Theological  College,  had  offici¬ 
ated  as  chaplain  of  the  day,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fyfe,  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
formally  opened  Convocation  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Function  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity.” 

This,  said  Principal  Fyfe,  is  an  age  of 
advertisement.  And  the  uses  of  it  are 
not  always  sweet.  For  a  university  the 
crowded  highways  of  advertisement  are 
paths  to  the  everlasting  bonfire,  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  unfitting  from  time  to  time 
to  remind  the  public  how  a  university  can 
satisfy  certain  indisputable  needs.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  justify  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  university.  The  community 
needs  well-equipped  men  and  women  in 
the  various  professions,  and  for  their 
training  a  university  requires  in  these 
days  an  extensive  plant.  About  half  of 
the  annual  income  of  Queen’s  is  provided 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  A  stu¬ 
dent’s  fees  cover  less  than  a  third  of  his 
cost  to  the  University,  a  situation  which 
is  inevitable  and  true  of  all  universities. 
Every  university  which  is  not  wholly 
supported  out  of  public  funds  needs  to 
look  elsewhere  for  its  income. 

Queen’s  graduates  have  rallied  nobly 
and  generously  to  the  support  of  their 
alma  mater.  But  they  have  given  all  they 
can.  The  University  is  therefore  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  City  of  Kingston  for  assistance 
in  the  internal  reconstruction  of  the  two 
Arts  buildings.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
city  presented  Kingston  Hall  to  Queen’s. 
Since  then  the  Arts  Faculty  has  nearly 
trebled  its  numbers,  yet  no  further  ac¬ 
commodation  has  been  provided.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Queen’s  is  an  asset  to 
the  city.  There  are  not  only  the  tan¬ 
gible  advantages  of  which  few  citizens 


are  unaware,  but  there  is  a  claim  to  an 
intangible  advantage  as  well.  If  a  uni¬ 
versity  performs  its  proper  function,  said 
Dr.  Fyfe  in  conclusion,  it  issues  to  those 
who  live  within  its  sphere  a  continual 
challenge  to  remember  the  ideals  which 
inspire  all  fine  practice  of  the  art  of  life. 

The  six  recipients  of  honorary  de¬ 
grees,  an  account  of  whom  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  the  Review,  were 
then  presented  to  the  Chancellor  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fyfe.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Routley, 
thanking  the  University  on  behalf  of 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  spoke  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  of  Queen’s,  and  particularly  of  the 
Medical  School.  In  a  characteristic 
speech.  Dr.  Micklem  expressed  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Dr.  R.  J.  McDonald  and  himself 
for  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  which 
they  had  each  received. 

Degrees  earned  by  examination  were 
then  conferred  as  follows:  one  Ph.D., 
20  M.A.’s,  120  B.A.’s  with  honours,  103 
B.A.’s,  29  B.Com.’s,  2  M.Sc.’s,  8  B.Sc.’s 
with  honours,  53  B.Sc.’s.  Including  the 
honorary  degree,  and  allowing  for  those 
who  already  had  degrees,  this  created 
342  new  graduates  of  Oueen’s. 

The  awards  of  medals,  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  prizes  were  then  made. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Arts  ’99,  presented 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Shortt, 
whose  life  as  graduate,  professor,  trus¬ 
tee  and  benefactor  of  Queen’s  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  University  for  over  fifty 
years.  Dr.  Shortt  made  many  contribu¬ 
tions  to  economics  and  history.  He  turned 
from  the  study  of  economics  to  its  prac¬ 
tice  and  served  the  Government  on  many 
important  commissions.  He  never  ceased, 
however,  to  take  an  interest  in  Queen’s. 

In  accepting  the  portrait,  the  work  of 
Major  Ernest  Fosbery,  R.C.A.,  Dr.  W. 
E.  McNeill,  Vice-Principal  of  Queen’s, 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  University  to 
the  donors  of  the  portrait,  former  pupils, 
colleagues  and  friends  of  Dr.  Shortt. 
The  portrait  is  to  hang  in  the  Douglas 
Library,  near  the  books  which  Dr.  Shortt 
helped  to  gather  and  near  the  collection 
of  historical  prints  which  were  given  to 
the  University  by  him. 
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HONORARY  GRADUATES 
LL.D. 

Mr.  Alfred  Granville  Burrows, 
M.A.  ’00,  B.Sc.  ’02,  Provincial  Geologist 
of  Ontario,  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
Queen’s  whose  geological  work,  especially 
on  the  two  largest  gold  fields  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  has  a  value  that  is  both  scientific 
and  practical.  Eminent  in  his  service 
both  in  the  field  and  in  his  administrative 
office,  Mr.  Burrows  ranks  high  in  the 
group  of  Queen’s  men  who  have  earned 
for  the  University  the  support  of  the 
province  by  their  contribution  to  its  min¬ 
ing  and  industrial  development. 

sN  *  * 

Mr.  Hans  Theodore  Gussow,  Do¬ 
minion  Botanist,  is  highly  regarded  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  as  a  leader  in  his  own 
sphere  of  science.  Born  and  educated 
in  Germany,  Mr.  Gussow  was  engaged  in 
important  botanical  research  in  England 
before  he  came  to  Canada  and  from  very 
small  beginnings  built  up  the  fine  and 
widespread  service  of  Plant  Pathology  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  He  has  both 
widened  the  scope  of  botanical  science 
and  richly  developed  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  our  soil. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Charles  William  Jefferys  is 
eminent  in  Canada  not  only  as  a  skilled 
artist  in  line-drawing,  in  oil,  in  water¬ 
colour  and  in  metal,  but  also  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  history  of  the  Dominion, 
which  he  has  interpreted  with  a  scholar’s 
accuracy  and  an  artist’s  imagination  in 
mural  decoration,  in  easel  pictures  and  in 
his  illustrations  to  books  of  history  and  to 
the  classic  historical  novels  of  Canada. 
In  landscape  Mr.  Jefferys  was  the  first 
painter  of  the  western  plains.  His  work 
both  illustrates  and  adorns  the  history  of 
Canada. 


Dr.  Thomas  Clarence  Routley  is 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Registrar  of  the  newly 
formed  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Canada.  Canadian  born,  Dr.  Routley  has 
devoted  all  his  service  to  his  own  country 
in  spite  of  southward  attractions,  and  has 
become  the  central  figure  in  the  organ¬ 
ized  medical  profession  of  the  Dominion. 


D.D. 

Rev.  Robert  John  McDonald,  M.A. 
'07,  B.D.  TO,  is  a  distinguished  graduate 
of  Queen’s  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
pastoral  work  first  in  the  mining  centres 
of  Northern  Ontario  and  latterly  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  He  is  a  preacher  of  note 
and  a  trusted  pastor,  but  the  United 
Church  knows  him  best  through  his  con¬ 
structive  work  in  furthering  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  In  this  work  he  has  done  service 
of  great  value  which  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  year  by  his  election  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Saskatchewan  Conference. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Micklem,  M.A., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Criticism  in  Queen’s  Theological 
College,  is  an  alumnus  of  two  great  Eng¬ 
lish  schools,  Rugby  and  Oxford.  He  has 
won  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  his  pupils  and  the  friendship  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  here,  and  both  as  preacher  and  writ¬ 
er  he  has  made  his  mark  as  an  acute  and 
scholarly  interpreter  of  Christianity.  His 
departure  to  undertake  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  religious  life  of  Oxford 
University  is  universally  regretted  by  the 
friends  and  colleagues  who  love  his  quali¬ 
ties  of  gaiety  and  of  learning  and  of 
faith. 


PRINCIPAL’S  REPORT 

Those  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  first  Principal’s  Report  present¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fyfe  may  obtain  one  from  Miss  Mary  Anglin, 
Principal’s  Secretary,  Douglas  Library,  Queen’s  University. 
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ALUMNI  DIRECTORS 
CONSIDER  PROBLEMS 

ON  the  morning  of  May  6,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  held  a  lengthy  meeting  at 
which  the  affairs  and  problems  of  the 
Association  were  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  President,  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 
was  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Association 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
presented,  as  were  also  comparative 
financial  statements  of  the  corresponding 
six-month  periods  of  1930  and  1931. 
The  reports  indicated  that  continued  and 
favourable  progress  had  taken  place. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Board 
was  asked  to  give  consideration  to  the 
more  formal  co-ordination  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  to  confer  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Engineering  Society  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
present  policy  of  separate  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  reports  did  not  indicate  the 
important  place  that  the  employment 
work  is  taking  among  the  activities  of  the 
Association  or  the  amount  of  time  and 
energy  that  was  devoted  to  it. 

Several  details  in  connection  with  the 
Reunion  of  next  fall  were  considered, 
and  the  week-end  of  the  Western-at- 
Queen’s  game,  October  16-18,  was  cho¬ 
sen  for  this  event.  Detailed  arrangements 
for  the  Reunion,  as  to  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  the  Alumni  Dance,  etc.,  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Following  the  verbal  presentation  of  a 
resolution  from  the  Toronto  branch  of 
the  Association,  the  matter  of  members 
of  the  Association  being  given  prior  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  allotment  of  tickets  for 
all  next  fall’s  Intercollegiate  football 
games  in  which  Queen’s  participates  was 
considered.  Representatives  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control  stated  that  that 
body  was  willing  to  meet  the  desires  of 
the  Association  in  this  regard,  and  the 
scheme  whereby  paid-up  Alumni  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  assured  of  tickets  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  Tentative  details  appear  on  another 
page. 


Representatives  of  the  branches  pres¬ 
ent,  particularly  Toronto,  stated  that  the 
branches  were  whole-heartedly  behind  the 
Association  and  would  give  every  assis¬ 
tance  in  its  work.  Special  mention  was 
made  of  the  assigning  to  the  branches  of 
advertising  quotas  for  the  Review. 

Consideration  was  given  to  many  other 
matters  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Association  or  the  University,  and  decis¬ 
ions  were  either  made  upon  them  or  they 
were  referred  to  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  further  consideration  and  the 
necessary  action. 

The  following  Directors  were  present 
at  the  meeting:  The  President,  Dr.  J. 
Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  Ottawa;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05, 
Toronto,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89, 
Med.  ’90,  Utica,  N.Y. ;  Directors :  Miss 
M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  TO,  Prof.  D.  A. 
McArthur,  Arts  ’07,  Prof.  W.  A.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  Arts  T 6,  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell, 
Med.  ’24,  Kingston;  Mr.  D.  H.  Laird, 
Arts  ’98,  Winnipeg;  Mr.  M.  F.  Kirkland, 
Arts  ’00,  Toronto ;  Messrs.  A.  E.  McRae, 
Sc  .’15,  and  G.  C.  Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts 
’98,  G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  and  A.  C. 
Hanley,  Sc.  T8,  Kingston;  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  G.  J.  Smith. 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO 
THE  GROUNDS 

WITH  the  coming  of  spring  further 
improvement  has  been  made  to 
the  University  grounds.  The  work  be¬ 
gan  with  the  sowing  of  grass  and  the 
planting  of  small  trees  and  flowers  in  the 
ground  surrounding  the  New  Gymna¬ 
sium  and  extended  to  the  expanses  in 
front  of  the  Students’  Union,  the  Doug¬ 
las  Librarv  and  other  buildings.  Trim 
already,  the  grounds  will  present  a  very 
agreeable  appearance  when  the  season  is 
further  advanced  and  flowers  begin  to 
show  themselves  in  greater  number. 

On  the  completion  of  Miller  Hall,  the 
new  Geological  building,  similar  im¬ 
provements  will  be  made  there. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  Union 
Street  is  undergoing  a  process  of  trans- 
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formation.  The  old  car  rails  are  being 
removed  and  a  permanent  pavement  is 
being  laid.  The  sidewalk  on  the  south 
side  is  to  be  moved  back  six  feet,  which 
will  widen  the  street  considerably  and 
bring  it  into  favourable  comparison  with 
University  Avenue. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
MEETS,  MAY  6 

THE  Board  of  Trustees  held  their 
semi-annual  meeting  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  morning  of  May  6  with  the 
following  members  present : .  Chancellor 
James  A.  Richardson;  Principal  W.  H. 
Fyfe;  Vice-Principal  and  Treasurer  W. 
E.  McNeill;  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Logie;  Messrs.  D.  I.  McLeod,  A. 
Longwell,  and  Fraser  Reid,  Toronto; 
Dr.  O.D.  Skelton,  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Henderson,  and  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Whitton,  Ottawa;  Mr.  D.  H.  Laird, 
Winnipeg;  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Utica, 
N.Y. ;  Judge  H.  A.  Lavell,  Rev.  G.  A. 
Brown,  Captain  John  Donnelly,  Captain 
Robert  Crawford,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Farrell, 
A.  J.  Meiklejohn  and  J.  M.  Campbell, 
Kingston. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  of 
Toronto,  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Dennis  Jordan, 
Arts  ’08,  Med.  TO,  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ross, 
Arts  ’05,  both  of  Toronto,  were  named 
to  fill  vacancies ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R. 
Drummond,  Arts  ’89,  Toronto,  Ont. ; 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’98, 
Kingston,  were  re-elected  Trustees. 

Principal  Fyfe  presented  his  annual 
report,  which  dealt  at  length  with  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  the  University.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  adopted.  The 
proposed  changes  in  the  New  and  Old 
Arts  buildings,  as  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  were  approved.  Resignations 
from  the  University  staff  were  accepted, 
and  several  new  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions  were  announced.  These  are  also 
reported  on  a  previous  page. 

Dr.  W.  E.  McNeill,  Treasurer  and 
Vice-Principal,  stated  that  the  revenue 
for  the  year  had  been  $766,360.09,  the 


expenditure  $798,919.30,  and  that  there 
had  thus  been  a  deficit  of  $31,558.40. 
He  stated  that  the  outlay  on  new  build¬ 
ings  during  the  year  had  been  $755,- 
604.39.  The  Ontario  Government  had 
been  asked  to  help  with  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  expenditure,  but  has  not  yet  taken 
any  action.  The  continual  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  necessitated  the 
building  programme  undertaken.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  fees 
provided  only  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  a  student’s  education. 

The  Executive  Committee,  among  oth¬ 
er  matters  referred  to  the  following:  The 
L.  M.  Arkley  Prize  in  Combustion  Engi¬ 
neering,  insurance  for  the  University 
workmen  under  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory 
for  Preventive  Medicine,  the  purchase  of 
a  house  on  University  Avenue  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  residence  for  women  students, 
exchange  of  students  with  foreign  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  matter  of  conducting 
classes  in  other  cities  in  connection  with 
the  programme  of  the  Workmen’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Association. 

Several  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  were  announced:  a  gift  from  Mr. 
J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Kingston,  of  $1400; 
and  additional  gift  of  $1000  from  Dr. 
Samuel  Insull  for  equipment  for  the  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine  laboratory  (this  fol¬ 
lows  a  gift  of  $1500  received  some 
months  ago  for  the  same  purpose)  ;  a 
bequest  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  B.  Robertson,  of  Toronto;  and  a 
bequest  for  the  establishment  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  scholarship  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Leonard. 


RESEARCH  STUDENTSHIPS 
FOR  QUEEN’S 

FOUR  Queen's  students  are  included 
in  the  list  of  recipients  of  postgradu¬ 
ate  studentships  awarded  this  year  by 
the  National  Research  Council. 

These  are:  Miss  M.  A.  Bennie,  in  bac¬ 
teriology;  Miss  E.M. Hearne,  in  genetics; 
F.  T.  Jolliffe,  in  geology;  A.  R.  Williams, 
in  physical  chemistry. 

R.  D.  McDonald  has  received  a  bur¬ 
sary  in  physical  chemistry. 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 
HEARS  REPORTS 

THE  University  Council  met  in  the 
Douglas  Library  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  5  with  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe  in 
the  chair.  A  representative  attendance 
heard  the  reports  of  several  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  University. 

The  Registrar  announced  the  result  of 
the  recent  elections  to  the  Council  which 
were  reported  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Review.  The  former  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  was  re-elected,  as  also 
was  the  Registrar,  Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell. 

Dean  Frederick  Etherington  reported 
for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Dean 
Matheson  for  Arts,  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith  for 
the  Alumni  Association.  Principal  Fyfe 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  matters  of 
general  University  interest. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  new  matriculation  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  at  other  Canadian  Universities  and 
their  relationship  to  Queen’s.  Students 
with  junior  matriculation  will  continue 
to  be  admitted  into  Arts  at  Queen’s,  but 
numerous  changes  have  been  arranged  in 
the  Arts  pass  and  honour  courses. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council 
were  present:  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe; 
Vice  Principal  W.  E.  McNeill;  Dean  F. 
Etherington ;  Dean  J.  Matheson ;  Mr.  A. 
E.  Collins,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. ;  Dr.  T.  H. 
Farrell,  Utica,  N.Y. ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith, 
Kingston ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Lavell,  Kingston ; 
Miss  C.  Whitton,  Ottawa;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Marshall,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. ;  Dr.  Neil 
Leckie,  St.  Mary’s  Ont. ;  Dr.  J.  A. 
McRae,  Kingston ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Day, 
Kingston ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Kings¬ 
ton;  Captain  John  Donnelly,  Kingston; 
and  the  Registrar,  Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell. 


ATHLETIC  BOARD  MEETING 

ON  May  5  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  was  held, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  beautiful  Board 
Room  of  the  New  Gymnasium.  Prof. 
M.  B.  Baker  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
others  present  were  Principal  Fyfe,  Mr. 
T.  A.  McGinnis,  Dr.  A.  W.  Mackintosh, 


Prof.  D.  M.  Jemmett,  Prof.  W.  P.  Wil- 
gar,  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Dr.  John  Orr, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  all  of  Kingston; 
Mr.  R.  A.  Elliott,  Deloro ;  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Smith,  Toronto. 

The  meeting  was  a  lengthy  one  and 
most  interest  centred  around  the  matter 
of  finances.  The  financial  statement, 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Hicks,  showed 
the  Board’s  obligation  in  the  building  of 
the  new  Gymnasium  to  stand  at  present 
at  $171,000.  During  the  year  a  sum  of 
$16,000  was  paid  on  the  interest  and  capi¬ 
tal  debt  of  the  building,  after  which  a 
$600  surplus  was  left.  Students’  athletic 
fees  totalled  $13,211.  Profits  were 
shown  in  football  and  in  the  operation 
of  the  Arena,  while  big  losses  were  met  in 
hockey,  basketball,  boxing,  wrestling  and 
fencing,  track,  and  Levana  athletics. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  was  adopted. 

There  was  discussed  also  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  which  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  receive  preference  in  the 
procuring  of  tickets  for  the  away-from- 
Kingston  games,  as  well  as  the  home 
games,  by  making  application  to  the 
Alumni  office.  The  Board  endorsed  the 
proposal  in  principle,  and  the  details  will 
be  worked  out  in  the  near  future. 


NEW  PASS  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  ARTS 

WITH  the  close  of  this  session  one 
year  of  the  new  pass  course  in 
Arts  has  been  completed.  The  principal 
change  has  been  a  tendency  towards  the 
humanities,  first-year  Latin  now  being 
compulsory.  Latin  II,  however,  is  no 
longer  required,  except  from  students 
proceeding  to  honour  work  in  classics. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  options,  so  that  students  will  be 
better  able  to  choose  complementary  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  the  chief  trend  of  their 
course.  Only  one  science  subject  instead 
of  the  former  two  is  now  required  and, 
while  psychology  (philosophy  11)  is  no 
longer  an  alternative  for  philosophy  1 
(pure  philosophy)  as  a  compulsory  sub- 
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ject,  a  new  course  in  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  may  be  substituted  for  phil¬ 
osophy. 

Further  change  abolishes  the  system 
of  major  and  minor  subjects;  a  student 
must  now  offer  at  least  three  courses  in 
three  subjects,  and  the  total  number  of 
courses  required  for  a  pass  degree  is 
raised  to  twenty,  not  more  than  five  of 
which  can  be  offered  in  any  one  academic 
year. 

A  committee  is  at  work  revising  re¬ 
quirements  for  honour  degrees  in  Arts. 
As  yet  only  one  change  has  been  made ;  a 
general  written  examination  covering  all 
the  work  of  the  selected  subject  has  to 
be  written  by  any  student  aiming  at  an 
honour  degree  with  that  subject  as  his 
principal  interest. 


THEOLOGICAL  CONVOCATION 

ON  Wednesday,  April  15,  the  Convo¬ 
cation  of  Queen’s  Theological  Col¬ 
lege  took  place  in  Convocation  Hall.  Prin¬ 
cipal  H.  A.  Kent  opened  the  proceedings 
with  an  address  in  which  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  Theological  College  up  to 
the  union  of  the  churches.  The  winners 
of  the  various  scholarships  were  then  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  graduates  were  called  to 
the  platform  to  receive  their  testamurs. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  Pro¬ 
fessor  Micklem  spoke  to  the  graduates, 
saying  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
minister  is  to  keep  fit;  another  is  to  avoid 
“narrowing  channels.” 

Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe  then  conferred 
the  degree  of  B.D.  on  V.  E.  R.  Zufelt, 
Arts  ’30,  winner  of  the  Hugh  Waddell 
travelling  scholarship  and  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  scholarship.  Principal  Fyfe  spoke 
with  warm  friendliness  and  appreciation 
of  the  Theological  College.  After  his 
address  Convocation  was  closed  with  a 
hymn  and  benediction. 

Testamurs  were  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  students :  C.  L.  Brown,  B.A. ;  W. 
T.  Delve,  B.A. ;  A.  G.  MacPherson ;  J. 
W.  Patterson,  B.A. ;  V.  E.  R.  Zufelt, 
B.A. 


The  list  of  scholarships  is  as  follows: 
Rankine  Scholarship  No.  1  ($80),  W.  T. 
Delve;  Rankine  Scholarship  No.  2  ($70), 
E.  G.  Turnbull ;  Urquhart  Kay  Gray 
Scholarship  ($70),  C.  L.  Brown;  Chan¬ 
cellor's  Scholarship  ($70),  R.  I.  Killins ; 
Spence  Scholarship  ($60  ),  J.  W.  Patter¬ 
son;  Anderson  Scholarship  No.  2  ($60), 
A.  W.  Fosbuary ;  Tawse  Scholarship 
($60),  G.  A.  Puttenham. 


ALTERATIONS  IN 
NEW  MEDICAL  BUILDING 

jNTIL  recently  the  upper  storey  of 
the  Medical  Laboratories  building, 
used  for  the  housing  of  biological  mate¬ 
rial.  has  remained  unfinished  and  only 
partially  equipped.  Now,  however,  sev¬ 
eral  important  improvements  have  been 
made,  including  the  building  of  dormer 
windows  for  better  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion. 

This  alteration  of  the  “menagerie"  will 
cover  the  requirements  of  the  various 
departments  concerned  in  biological  in¬ 
vestigation. 


STAFF  CHANGES 

EVERAL  changes  on  the  Staff  of  the 
University  have  been  announced : 

The  following  have  resigned — Mr.  S. 
B.  Wynburne,  Lecturer  in  French;  Mr. 
R.  Jackson  Associate  Professor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Stewart,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics ;  Mr.  J.  Aitken,  Lecturer  in 
Economics;  Mr.  C.  R.  Tracy,  Lecturer 
in  Classics ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Ingalls,  Lecturer 
in  Biology;  Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill,  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

The  following  new  appointments  have 
been  made — Mr.  Gregory  Ylastos,  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Philosophy;  Mr.  Gleb  Krolkov, 
Lecturer  in  Biology ;  Mr.  J.  O.  Watts, 
formerly  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  only  in 
succession  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Stewart  ;  Mr.  W. 
IT.  Showman,  Lecturer  in  Latin;  Mr.  H. 
Walpole,  Lecturer  in  French;  Dr.  S.  W. 
Houston.  Lecturer  in  Surgery ;  Dr.  F.  J. 
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O’Connor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ob¬ 
stetrics. 

Miss  W.  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  and  Professor  F.  A.  Knox, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  were 
promoted  to  associate  professorships. 

TEST  AT  STATION  CFRC 

NDER  the  direction  of  Professor 
S.  C.  Morgan,  Sc.  T6,  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  Queen’s  Broadcasting  Station 
CFRC  has  recently  been  strengthened, 
and  on  April  2  a  special  test  was  carried 
out  with  eminently  successful  results.  A 
large  number  of  favourable  reports  have 
come  in,  one  of  them  being  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  Points  like  Chicago,  Detroit,  New 
York  were  unanimous  in  reporting  a  good 
reception. 


BRITISH  HEADMISTRESSES 
VISIT  QUEEN’S 

HE  group  of  British  headmistresses 
now  touring  Canada  arrived  at 
Kingston  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  to 
be  the  guests  of  various  members  of  the 
staff  and  their  wives.  After  a  meeting 
at  the  University,  when  Principal  Fyfe 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  Queen’s,  they 
were  entertained  to  lunch  at  Ban  Righ.  In 
the  afternoon  the  visitors  separated  into 
two  parties,  one  going  to  Collin’s  Bay 
and  the  other  to  Westbrook,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  rural  schools  there. 

The  ladies,  who  had  collected  numer¬ 
ous  agreeable  impressions  of  Canada, 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  University. 
On  May  9  they  left  for  Ottawa  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  tour  which  is  now  nearing  its 
conclusion. 


NOTICE 

The  Douglas  Library  requires  a  copy  of  Toronto  Saturday  Night 
of  October  11,  1930.  The  Library  will  be  grateful  to  any  alumnus 
who  can  supply  this  copy. 


R.  C.  ADAMS 

Sec.  Med.  ’31 
(below) 


W.  S.  GARDNER 


Sec.  Arts  ’31 
(above) 


C.  C.  HUMBERT 

Sec.  Sc.  ’31 
(below) 
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To  Our  New  Graduates 

ON  May  6  the  names  of  336  men  and 
women  were  added  to  the  graduate 
roll  of  Queen’s,  and  on  May  27  a  further 
number  will  join  the  ranks  of  Queen’s 
medical  men.  To  all  of  these  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  offer  hearty  congratulations. 

The  end  of  a  university  session  is  a 
time  of  change  for  all  and  of  adventure 
for  some.  To  the  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  classes  it  means  the  lifting  of  super¬ 
vision,  the  establishing  of  independence 
for  which  they  have  been  prepared  by  the 
gradual  process  of  a  university  experi¬ 
ence.  Instead  of  being  guided  they  will 
now  direct  themselves  and,  soon,  others. 
In  their  work  henceforward  their  alma 
mater  and  her  older  sons  and  daughters 
wish  them  the  fulness  of  success. 

New  interests  and  strenuous  endea¬ 
vour  will  account  for  much  of  their  time. 
But  they  will  not  forget  Queen’s  and  the 


comradeships  of  undergraduate  days. 
Nor  does  Queen’s  want  to  forget  them. 
The  Alumni  Association  has  the  ever- 
grateful  task  of  binding  her  many  off¬ 
spring  to  the  University.  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  co-operation  of  young  members 
are  valuable  and  heartening  to  all  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  destiny  of 
Queen’s. 

Accordingly  we  hope  that  you,  the 
graduates  of  1931,  will  join  us.  Do  not 
let  the  generous  loyalty  you  feel  for 
Queen’s  fade  with  the  passing  of  time. 
Keep  in  touch  with  your  permanent  sec¬ 
retaries :  W.  S.  Gardner,  of  Arts;  C.  C. 
Humbert,  of  Science;  R.  C.  Adams,  of 
Medicine.  They  will  help  you  to  keep  it 
evergreen. 

The  Arts  af  Queen’s 

IN  addition  to  the  recrudescence  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Dramatics,  mentioned  in  the 
April  Review ,  this  year  has  seen  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  revival  of  music  within  the 
University. 

In  the  years  immediately  after  the  war, 
when  the  once  flourishing  Glee  Club  and 
the  University  Orchestra  had  ceased  to 
exist,  music  was  unhappily  in  a  state 
of  languishment  at  Queen’s.  This  year, 
however,  enthusiastic  singers  and  in¬ 
strumentalists  have  been  gathering  around 
them  bands  of  students  to  whom  music 
has  a  real  meaning.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Tracy,  who  has  very  ably  organ¬ 
ized  a  group  of  girl  singers,  a  series  of 
highly  creditable  musicales  have  been 
given  in  Ban  Righ  Hall  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  throughout  the  university  year. 

Although  not  strictly  attached  to 
Queen’s,  the  Kingston  Choral  Society, 
which  meets  weekly  in  the  Mathematics 
room,  receives  considerable  support  from 
University  vocalists,  and  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  welcome  student  members. 
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Annual  Reunion 
October  16—18,  1931 

THE  Reunion  of  next  fall  will  be  held 
during  the  week-end  of  the  Queen’s- 

O  rV 

Western  game  in  Kingston  on  October 
17. 

The  date  of  the  Queen's-Varsity  game 
this  year,  November  14,  was  considered 
too  late  in  the  season  to  be  suitable  for 
the  Annual  Reunion,  and  as  Fall  Convo¬ 
cation  had  been  set  for  October  16,  the 
week-end  of  the  contest  with  Western  has 
been  chosen.  Western,  though  the  young¬ 
est  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  league, 
proved  itself  no  mean  opponent  last  year, 
and  is  certain  to  put  up  a  series  of  fights 
next  fall  that  will  be  well  worth  watch¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  one  hears  the  statement 
quite  frequently,  “Western  will  be  the 
team  to  beat  this  year.” 

Queen’s  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
her  alumni  to  return  to  Kingston  next 
October,  and  invites  especially  the  classes 
mentioned  below.  We  are  tabulating 
them  so  that  the  class  officers  or  interest¬ 
ed  members  will  see  them  readily  and  do 
their  part  to  achieve  a  hundred  per  cent, 
turnout. 

Arts,  Medicine,  Theology  ’71. 

Arts,  Medicine,  Theology  ’81. 

Arts,  Medicine,  Theology  ’91. 

Arts  Medicine,  Science,  Theology  ’01. 

Arts  Medicine,  Science,  Theology  ’06. 

Arts  Medicine,  Science,  Theology  ’ll. 

Arts  Medicine,  Science,  Theology  ’21. 

Arts  Medicine,  Science,  Theology  ’26. 

Several  of  these  classes  have  their  plans 
already  well  under  way.  The  Alumni 
office  will  be  glad  to  help  the  others,  by 
means  of  address  lists  or  in  any  other 
way  they  suggest. 

The  sooner  a  start  is  made,  the  more 
successful  the  class-reunions  will  be.  Let 
the  slogan  be  Back  to  Kingston  for  the 
Western  Game. 

In  addition  to  the  football  game  and 
the  general  and  class  reunions  which  will 
take  place  during  the  week-end,  there  will 
also  be  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  annual  Alumni  dance  (in 
the  New  Gymnasium),  and  other  events 
of  interest. 


Football  Tickets 
For  Alumni 

AS  announced  in  the  Athletics  column 
of  this  issue  of  the  Review,  prior 
consideration  will  be  given  to  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  tickets  for  all  Queen’s  senior 
Intercollegiate  football  games  next  fall. 

The  scheme  is  an  expansion  of  that 
initiated  last  year  whereby,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  Alumni  members  were  given  the 
privilege  of  making  early  application  for 
tickets  for  the  games  in  Kingston.  This 
year  it  will  include  the  away-from-home 
games  as  well. 

The  Association  is  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  make  this  announcement,  and  it 
suggests  to  the  alumni  that  they  protect 
themselves  in  this  connection  by  making 
certain  that  their  Dues  for  the  current 
year  are  paid.  Secretaries  of  the  various 
branches  will  also  do  well  to  draw  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  alumni  in 
their  localities. 

The  A.  B.  of  C.  is  at  present  negoti¬ 
ating  with  the  athletic  boards  of  the  other 
universities  with  a  view  to  giving  Queen’s 
a  larger  number  of  tickets  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  It  is  hoped  that  increased  quotas 
will  be  secured,  and  if  so,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  any  member  of  the  Association 
who  makes  use  of  the  application  form 
should  not  receive  tickets. 

Last  year  there  was  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  among  the  Alumni  members  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  seats  allotted  to  them  at  one 
of  the  games  in  Kingston.  At  that  par¬ 
ticular  game  the  A.  B.  of  C.  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  reserving  a  central 
block  of  seats  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  ceremonies  until  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  game,  and  this  interfered 
considerably  with  the  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Such  a  situation  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again. 

Our  Contributors 

Mr.  H.  S.  Campbell,  who  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review  describes  the  autogiro,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  aircraft  is  a  graduate  of 
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Queen’s  of  1928  in  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Since  graduation  he  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  engaged  in  aviation  work,  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half  being  on  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff  of  the  Pitcairn  Aircraft 

Company  and  intimately  associated  with 
autogiro  production. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  E.  E.  Duthie,  M.A.,  lecturer  in 
English  at  Queen’s,  is  a  graduate  of 
Aberdeen  University.  Before  coming  to 
Canada  he  was  editor  of  the  Travellers’ 


Library,  a  series  of  books  published 
jointly  by  Messrs.  Cape  and  Heinemann, 
London. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte,  the  author  of  the 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  facilities 
and  functions  of  Queen’s  Library  which 
appears  in  this  issue,  is  by  no  means  a 
newcomer  among  Review  contributors. 
Mr.  Kyte,  widely  known  as  Librarian  of 
Queen’s,  has  a  large  variety  of  interests 
and  is  frequently  in  demand  as  a  lecturer 
throughout  the  Province. 
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JUAN  IN  AMERICA 

By  Eric  Linklater 
Published  by  Jonathan  Cape 
Reviewed  by  Eric  E.  Duthie,  M.A. 

R.  LINKLATER  has  played  a  game 
with  the  States  and  has  obviously 
enjoyed  it.  Whether  the  States  will  en¬ 
joy  Mr.  Linklater  when  they  read  his 
novel,  Juan  in  America,  the  fruit  of  two 
years’  wandering  from  the  Canadian 
Rockies  to  the  Panama  Canal,  is  another 
matter.  But  I  think  they  will.  Satiriz¬ 
ing  you  and  turning  you  inside  out  and 
quoting  your  conversation  verbatim  is 
only  Mr.  Linklater’s  grim  way  of  show¬ 
ing  his  affection.  He  loves  a  joke  and 
finds  it  abundantly  in  the  American  col¬ 
ossus. 

Mr.  Linklater’s  hero,  Juan  Motley,  is 
the  bright  bad  lad  of  a  now  highly  re¬ 
spectable  English  family  and  is  indeed  a 
throw-back  to  his  famous  ancestor  Don 
Juan.  No  one  need  grudge  the  fifty 
pages  devoted  to  Juan’s  family  tree.  It 
is  the  excuse  for  a  dozen  vividly  comical 
portraits  and  a  brilliant  fleeting  panorama 
of  nineteenth  century  life  in  England. 
But  the  story  proper  begins  when  Juan 
is  sent  off  to  America  to  learn  business 
methods  in  a  States’  college.  On  the 
boat  he  is  fascinated  by  certain  mysteri¬ 
ous  passengers  whom  the  Press  on  land¬ 


ing  proclaim  to  be  Red-Eye  Rod  Gehenna 
the  famous  gangster,  his  daughter  and 
his  bodyguard  returned  from  Europe  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Red-Eye’s  faithful 
chauffeur,  deceased  in  Chicago.  Juan’s 
avid  curiosity  leads  him  to  follow  Red- 
Eye,  and  results  in  his  receiving  a  bullet 
in  the  shoulder  when  Cola  Coloni’s  fune¬ 
ral  is  ambushed  in  the  streets. 

“For  - sake!”  said  one  of  the 

policemen  (in  his  astonishment  at  hear¬ 
ing  Juan’s  English  voice).  “Boys,  it’s 
the  Prince  of  Wales  himself!” 

By  a  sure  sense  of  drama  Mr.  Link¬ 
later  controls  his  continent  and  keeps  it 
on  the  solid  earth.  Flamboyance  and 
high  spirits  never  become  mere  fantasy. 

From  hospital  Juan  proceeds  to  his 
Alma  Mater  in  the  State  of  New  York 
where  the  daughter  of  the  football  coach 
speedily  introduces  him  amid  the  blare 
of  jazz  to  the  vulgarian  side  of  College 
life. 

“What  are  rosy  lips  for, 

Belts  for  reducing  hips  for? 

Everything  is  made  for  love!” 

“You  seem  to  think  well  of  love  in 
this  part  of  the  world,”  said  Juan. 

“Of  love?”  said  Leonie  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  “Oh,  boy,  I  hope  to  tell  you!” 

On  the  football  field  Juan  is  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  notwithstanding  the  coach’s  ex¬ 
hortation.  “Don’t  let  them  get  set.  Sock 
’em  and  rock  ’em  from  the  start !  Charge 
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and  hit  them !  Smear  them.  Smash, 
bang,  and  blind  them !  Bam !  like  that. 
That’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say,  boys.  Now  go 
in  and  give  them  hell!”  Juan  lets  his 
College  down,  is  ostracized  and  leaves 
under  a  cloud. 

There  follows  an  amazing  series  of 
satirical  and  amorous  adventures  —  a 
windfall  to  the  lover  of  the  picaresque 
for  this  book:  has  a  glorious  breadth, 
depth  and  thickness — in  which  Juan  wan¬ 
ders  from  job  to  job,  vanishing 
weak-kneed,  when  ordered  to  take 
a  man  for  a  ride,  again  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  floating  down  a  South  Caro¬ 
lina  river  in  flood  on  the  back  of  a  half- 
drowned  mule.  He  is  marooned  by  a 
jealous  negro  while  hunting  alligators  in 
a  swamp,  is  made  love  to  by  a  gangster’s 
daughter  who  uses  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  for  the  psychological  novel  she  is 
writing,  and  is  present  at  an  attempted 
lynching  where  the  deiis  ex  machina  is 
an  undertaker  in  a  Ford  car  whose  slo¬ 
gan  is  WHY  GO  AROUND  HALF¬ 
DEAD  WHEN  WE  CAN  BURY  YOU 
FOR  $39.50 He  is  a  dish-wiper  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  an  acrobat  in  Cincinnati  and  an 
‘extra’  in  Hollywood,  where  by  mistak¬ 
ing  identityALe  promises  marriage  to  two 
little  actresses  on  the  same  day — a  Par¬ 
thian  shaft  of  satire  at  a  certain  same¬ 
ness  which  Mr.  Linklater  finds  in  Ameri¬ 
can  womanhood.  Yet  he  will  be  forgiven 
by  the  men.  * 

Mr.  Linklater  demands  stamina  in  his 
readers,  for  he  speeds  from  the  poetical 
simile  to  the  wise-crack  and  thinks  noth¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  his  language  throughout  is 
meticulous  to  the  point  of  arrogance. 
Formal  correctness  is  indeed  an  integral 
part  of  his  writing:  whatever  it  observes, 
his  mind  tends  to  translate  into  terms  of 
wit.  He  writes  of  a  fish  which  a  gang¬ 
ster’s  bullet  has  accidentally  shot  out  of 
its  glass  aquarium  in  a  New  York  speak¬ 
easy  as  lying  on  the  floor,  “its  silver  skin 
laced  with  its  golden  blood” — a  borrow¬ 
ing  from  Macbeth  which  is  the  acme  of 
the  ludicrous  in  the  context.  And  even 
when  he  writes  objectively — recounts  the 
conversation  of  his  characters  —  formal 
wit  is  but  biding  its  moment.  Says  a 
tired  Jew  to  Juan,  “You  ever  been  mar¬ 
ried?  Well,  you  don’t  know  nothing  yet. 


I’ve  been  married  six  months.  She  looks 
like  a  million  dollars,  but  she  only  knows 
a  hundred  and  twenty  words  and  she’s 
only  got  two  ideas  in  her  head.  .  . 

Make  no  mistake,  it  is  the  real  U.S.A. 
that  this  new  explorer  found ;  not  the 
whole  truth — that,  no  one  ever  finds — 
but  the  rollicking  extravagant  Linklate- 
rian  version — America,  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  romance. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 
IN  CANADA 

By  M.  O.  Hammond 
Published  by  The  Ryerson  Press 
Reviewed  by  M.N.D. 

HERE  is  a  little  book  worth  reading. 

A  survey  of  Canadian  art  from  its 
origins  among  the  Indians,  over  the 
rough  places  of  the  pioneer  days,  down  to 
the  Group  of  Seven  and  the  youngest  of 
the  moderns,  which  can  be  effected  com- 
prehensivelv  within  seventy-two  pages,  is 
something  of  an  achievement.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  has  shown  himself  admirably  selec¬ 
tive. 

The  art  of  a  country  which,  after  but 
a  century  of  life  and  fifty  years  of  re¬ 
cognition,  has  attained  a  character  au- 
thentically  national — despite  various  tor- 
eign  influences  and  the  more  recent  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte  and  Montpar¬ 
nasse — is  an  art  that  should  be  watched, 
and  not  only  by  Canadians.  During  an 
exhibition  in  Paris  in  1927  Le  Matin 
commented  thus :  “Generally  the  Cana¬ 
dian  painters  have  returned  to  their  own 
country  and  there  matured  in  its  glorious 
climate,  so  marvellously  exuberant  in  all 
its  seasons,  which  make  Canada  the 
whitest,  the  bluest,  the  greenest,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the 
world.”  And  again,  in  1924,  the  London 
Times  described  “the  emphatic  design 
and  bold  brushwork”  which  were  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Canadian  section  at  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition.  Rightly,  it 
is  landscape  in  Canadian  art  which  has 
most  attracted  men  and  women  of  taste. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  written  coolly,  at 
no  time  a  partisan.  His  booklet  is  his- 
torv  rather  than  criticism.  But  art  is 
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controversial,  and  a  little  of  the  critical 
element  would  not  here  have  been  amiss. 
Praiseworthy  indeed  have  been  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Canadian  artists,  their  best — as, 
for  example,  the  work  of  J.  W.  Morrice 
— has  become  cosmopolitan,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  direct  them  all,  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  to  a  Canadian  Olympus.  Not 


May 

that  Mr.  Hammond  has  done  this,  though 
some  of  his  readers  might. 

The  book  is  increased  in  interest  by  a 
number  of  photographs  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  by  a  colour  frontispiece 
reproduction  of  C.  A.  Gagnon’s  precise, 
charming  and  typical  “Winter  Ice  Racing 
in  Canada.” 


ATHLETICS  | 
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C.  I.  R.  F.  U.  Schedule — 1931 


October  10 — Queen’s  at  Toronto 
McGill  at  Western 
October  17 — Western  at  Queen’s 

Toronto  at  McGill 
October  2 4 — McGill  at  Oueen’s 
Western  at  Toronto 


Football 

Ticket  Reservations 

THE  Alumni  Association  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  Athletic 
Board  of  Control  whereby  paid-up  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  will  be  given 
preference  in  the  allotment  of  tickets  for 
all  the  Intercollegiate  football  games  in 
which  Queen’s  will  participate  next  fall. 
The  scheme  was  introduced  last  fall,  but 
could  then  be  applied  only  to  the  Kings¬ 
ton  games.  This  year  the  plan  will  also 
cover  the  games  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
London. 

In  the  month  of  August  application 
forms  for  football  tickets  will  be  mailed 
to  all  paid-up  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  along  with  the  election  bal- 
lots  sent  out  at  that  time.  These  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  returnable  up  to  a  certain 
date,  probably  September  15,  and  will 
take  preference  over  those  received  from 
non-members  of  the  Association  either 
before  or  after  the  date  set. 

Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
Alumni-membership  application  forms 
will  probably  be  as  follows : 


October  31 — Queen’s  at  McGill 

Toronto  at  Western 
November  7 — Queen’s  at  Western 
McGill  at  Toronto 
November  14 — Toronto  at  Queen’s 
Western  at  McGill 


1.  Name  and  address  will  have  to  be 
clearly  written. 

2.  Money  order  plus  exchange  and  re¬ 
turn  postage  will  have  to  be  enclosed 
for  the  game  in  Kingston. 

3.  Payment  for  tickets  for  the  away- 
from-Kingston  games  must  not  be 
enclosed.  Applicants  will  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  cost  by  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
or  by  their  Branch  Secretary  as 
soon  as  these  tickets  are  ready  for 
delivery. 

4.  Tickets  for  the  away-from-Kings- 
ton  games  will  probably  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  two  per  member. 

5.  Applications  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Alumni  office  on  or 
before  the  date  stated. 

Lacrosse  Club  Formed 

IN  April  a  lacrosse  club  was  formed  at 
Queen’s,  the  following  being  elected 
as  officers :  B.  Taylor,  Arts  ’33,  of  Brant¬ 
ford,  president ;  L.  Daniels,  Arts  ’33,  of 
Oshawa,  secretary-treasurer;  H.  Ander- 
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son,  Arts  ’34,  of  Ottawa;  B.  Dickenson, 
Arts  ’33,  of  Wallaceburg;  W.  McMahon, 
Arts  ’33,  of  Kingston. 

There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  for  a 


revival  of  the  game  among  the  members 
of  the  club,  who  will  endeavour  to  organ¬ 
ize  an  Intercollegiate  league  with  Toron¬ 
to  University  and  McGill. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Brantford 

THE  annual  dinner-dance  of  the 
Brantford  alumni,  at  which  Princi¬ 
pal  Fyfe  was  the  guest  of  honour,  was 
held  in  the  Arcade  ballroom  on  April  23 
and  attended  by  about  ninety  members 
and  their  guests.  Queen’s  colours  were 
attractively  arranged  on  the  tables  in  the 
form  of  ribbon  decorations,  in  dowers 
and  in  candles.  College  songs  were  sung 
rousingly,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Mackinnon  f E. 
Wright),  Arts  T3,  accompanying  at  the 
piano. 

As  president,  W.  D.  Race.  Arts  ’03, 
extended  a  welcome  to  all  present,  saying 
that  while  Queen’s  graduates  look  with 
interest  on  the  work  of  other  universities 
they  always  pledge  their  faithful  adher¬ 
ence  to  their  alma  mater. 

Introducing  Dr.  Fyfe  the  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Mackinnon,  Arts  ’ll  Theol.  '15,  spoke  of 
the  succession  of  great  men  who  had 
been  principals  of  Queen’s  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  Dr.  Fyfe  would  not  only 
maintain  the  best  traditions  of  Queen’s, 
but  would  enrich,  deepen  and  make  them 
more  permanent  in  every  way. 

Principal  Fyfe,  in  a  scholarly  and 
charming  speech,  commended  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Queen’s  for  their  respect  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  for  the  spirit  of  corporate  loy¬ 
alty  and  enthusiasm  that  was  part  of 
the  University.  Outlining  the  various 
branches  of  activity  at  Queen’s,  Dr.  Fyfe 
went  on  to  describe  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion.  A  university,  he  said,  sought  to 
teach  students  to  work  out  their  own 
particular  problems  and  to  instil  a  spirit 
of  research. 

The  outstanding  business  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  the  formation  of  the  Brantford 
alumni  into  an  official  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 


eral  Alumni  Association.  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc.  ’13,  president;  S.  D. 
Rendall,  Arts  ’24,  vice-president;  Major 
S.  C.  Clegg,  Arts  ’29,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er;  Miss  F.  Rothwell,  Arts  ’29;  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Mackinnon,  W.  E.  Patterson,  Sc. 
'24,  Mace  Mair,  Arts  ’24,  E.  Cross,  Arts 
'24,  F.  J.  Fangan,  committee. 

Ottawa 

In  the  Ottawa  Ladies’  College  on  April 
19,  the  Ottawa  alumni  held  their  annual 
meeting,  with  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  C5,  in 
the  chair.  All  reports  submitted  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  year  just  concluded  had 
been  a  very  successful  one  in  all  respects. 

During  the  evening  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  was  given  by  a  distinguished  Queen’s 
graduate,  W.  P.  Alderson,  Sc.  G2,  who 
related  high  lights  of  a  recent  big-game 
expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
Africa.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker 
was  conveyed  by  W.  B.  Timm,  Sc.  ’06, 
and  L.  L.  Bolton,  Arts  ’03,  Sc.  ’06. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were :  Hon.  Andrew  Havdon,  Arts  ’93, 
LL.B.  ’96,  honorary  president;  A.  E. 
MacRae,  past  president ;  G.  C.  Monture, 
Sc.  ’21,  president;  McGregor  Easson, 
Arts  '12,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  W. 
Wallace  McKay,  Med.  C6,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Watson  Sellar  (G.  B. 
Gauley),  Arts  ’20,  third  vice-president; 
Dr.  B.  R.  McKay,  Sc.  ’04,  fourth  vice- 
president  ;  E.  M.  Patton,  Com.  ’26,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer ;  D.  Mcllraith,  Arts  T 6, 
Dr.  B.  C.  Patterson,  Med.  ’ll,  Norman 
B.  McRostie,  Sc.  ’ll,  Arts  ’14,  Miss  Jean 
Reid,  Arts  ’30,  Miss  Muriel  Whallev,  Arts 
'16,  J.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  '15,  Miss  Dora 
Helmkay,  Arts  T8,  committee. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 

■!!!• 


Births 


Deaths 


Elliott — On  May  6  at  Wellesley  Hospital, 
Toronto,  to  J.  Courtland  Elliott,  Arts  ’19, 
and  Mrs.  Elliott,  a  son. 

Foster — At  Toronto,  on  August  4,  1930, 
to  T.  R.  Foster,  Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Foster, 
a  daughter  (Helen  Jean). 

Haltrecht — In  Montreal,  on  March  25,  to 
S.  B.  Haltrecht  ,Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Hal¬ 
trecht,  a  son  (Stanley  David).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haltrecht  live  at  258  St.  Louis  Square, 
Montreal. 

MacLeod — At  Fredericton,  N.B.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  to  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs. 
MacLeod,  a  daughter  (Shirley  Aldeen). 

Saunders — At  the  Women’s  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  April  15,  to  S.  F.  Saunders,  Arts 
’24  (Com.),  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  a  daughter. 

Showers — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto,  on  April  25,  to  Carl  G.  Show¬ 
ers,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Showers,  a  son. 

Stothers — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  on  April  16,  to  J.  C.  Stothers, 
Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Stothers,  a  son. 

Young — At  Rome,  N.Y.,  on  April  21,  to 
Dr.  Howard  Young,  Med.  ’30,  and  Mrs. 
Young,  a  daughter  (Marjorie  Rayson). 

Marriages 

Halpenny — At  Park  Lane  Villa,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  April  7,  Margaret  Clark 
Sauva,  B.A.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Sauva,  to  Harry  Lloyd  Halpenny,  Arts 
’28,  of  the  Eastern  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Toronto,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Halpenny,  Wolfe  Island,  Ont. 

Heasman — In  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  New 
Carlisle,  Qu,e.,  on  September  18,  1930,  Au¬ 
drey  Beatrice  Cooke,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cooke,  of  New  Car¬ 
lisle,  to  George  R.  C.  Heasman,  Com.  ’25, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heasman,  of 
Ottawa,  and  Trade  Commissioner  to  Java. 
After  a  visit  to  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heasman  sailed  for  Europe  en  route  to 
Java,  where  they  will  reside. 

Mather — At  Gananoque,  Ont.,  on  April 
25,  Emma  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Scott,  Gananoque,  to  K.  R. 
Mather,  Sc.  ’29,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Mather,  Toronto. 

Zufelt — In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  April  12, 
Evelyn  Frances  McAuley,  Reg.  N.,  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  McAuley, 
Kingston,  to  Verne  Zufelt,  Arts  ’30,  son  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Zufelt  and  the  late  Mrs.  Zufelt, 
of  Consecon. 


Brower — At  his  home  in  Toronto,  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  6,  the  death  occurred  of 
Edward  Brower,  when  the  gun  which  he 
was  cleaning  preparatory  to  a  rabbit-hunt¬ 
ing  expedition  accidentally  discharged.  Ed¬ 
ward  Brower  was  born  at  Stonewall,  Man., 
forty-five  years  ago,  was  educated  there 
and  at  Queen’s  University,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  B.A.  in  1913 — and  at  Osgoode  Hall. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  widely  known  in  To¬ 
ronto  and  Western  Canada,  and  as  counsel 
for  the  Canada  and  Detroit  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  promoters  of  the  Windsor-Detroit 
tunnel.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  he  was  always  much 
interested  in  its  activities  and  progress. 
Edward  Brower  was  an  enthusiastic  sports¬ 
man,  his  chief  pleasure  being  in  curling 
which  he  learned  at  the  Kingston  club  while 
still  a  student.  As  a  member  of  the  Gran¬ 
ite  Club  of  Toronto  he  was  one  of  the  run¬ 
ners-up  for  the  1931  Dominion  curling 
championship.  Only  last  month  he  was  skip 
of  a  team  that  won  the  Canada  Life  Trophy, 
and  last  year  he  took  a  rink  to  the  Mani¬ 
toba  bonspiel,  winning  several  trophies.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  M. 
V.  McAuley,  Arts  ’ll,  of  Kingston,  three 
young  sons,  his  mother,  a  sister  and  three 
brothers. 

Clapham — In  the  Hamilton  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  April  9,  from  pneumonia  following 
an  operation  two  weeks  earlier,  the  death 
occurred  of  Eldon  D.  Clapham,  B.Com.,  C.A. 
Born  in  Hamilton  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
Eldon  Clapham  attended  the  Central  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  of  that  city.  Later,  at 
Queen’s  University,  he  had  a  distinguished 
career  and  among  other  honours  won  the 
P.  D.  Ross  scholarship  for  Commerce.  After 
graduation,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Metherell,  White  and  Co.,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  and  last  year  re¬ 
ceived  his  C.A.  degree.  He  subsequently 
went  into  partnership  with  Elmer  Chagnon, 
C.A.,  in  the  firm  of  Chagnon  and  Clapham, 
chartered  accountants.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Irene  Westphal,  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Clapham,  a  brother  and 
two  sisters. 

Dickey — On  April  22,  at  the  Cornwall 
General  Hospital,  the  death  occurred  from 
pneumonia  following  a  brief  illness  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Dickey,  of  Newington,  Ont.  The 
son  of  a  farmer,  John  S.  Dickey  was  bom 
at  Williamsburg,  Ont.,  in  1872.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  at  Morrisburg 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  later  proceeded 
to  Queen’s  where  he  graduated  M.D.,  C.M., 
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in  1903.  After  following  a  postgraduate 
course  in  New  York  City,  he  went  to  New¬ 
ington  where  he  has  practised  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Dickey  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Annie  McIntosh, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

McKechnie — On  April  28,  after  returning 
from  the  Granite  Club  where  he  had  been 
playing  badminton,  James  B.  McKechnie, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Company, 
collapsed  and  died  from  heart  failure  at  his 
home  in  Toronto.  Born  in  Wiarton,  James 
McKechnie  received  his  M.A.  from  Queen’s 
in  1903.  He  won  the  Chancellor’s  scholar¬ 
ship  in  mathematics  in  1900  and  was  Uni¬ 
versity  medallist  in  that  subject  in  1903. 
Immediately  entering  the  Manufacturers’ 
Life  Insurance  Company  as  an  actuarial 
clerk,  he  rose  to  be  general  manager  of  the 
concern  in  1916,  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Later 
he  was  made  Vice-President.  In  addition, 
Mr.  McKechnie  was  President  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Mortgage  Investments  Association, 
fellow  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great 
Britain,  ex-president  of  the  Canadian  Life 
Insurance  Officers  Association  and  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto. 
He  was  always  a  keen  Queen’s  man  and 
was  active  in  alumni  work  in  Toronto.  He 
was  49  years  of  age  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Milner — Suddenly,  at  the  home  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  O.  Jolliffe,  Kingston,  on  April  27, 
the  death  occurred  from  cerebral  haemor¬ 
rhage  of  Dr.  William  Stafford  Milner,  M.A., 
of  Toronto.  Dr.  Milner,  a  veteran  of  the 
teaching  profession,  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  From  1891  to  1929  he  was  professor 
of  Latin  and  ancient  history  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto.  Both  Dr.  Jolliffe  and  Dr. 
H.  L.  Tracy  of  Queen’s' sat  under  him.  In 
1929  Dr.  Milner  received  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D.  from  Queen’s  University.  In 
1906  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  and  high-school  section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association.  He  was  popular 
as  a  lecturer  both  .within  and  without  the 
University.  In  late  years  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  compilation  of  the  records  of  the 
United  Church. 

Notes 

1880-1889 

Arthur  W.  Beall,  Arts  ’88,  well  known 
educationist  of  Whitby,  Ont.,  urges  a 
change  in  film  censorship,  placing  control 
under  the  department  of  education  rather 
than  under  the  Provincial  Treasurer’s  De¬ 
partment  as  at  present. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88,  has 
returned  with  Mrs.  Connell  to  Kingston 
after  spending  the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Francis  King,  K.C.,  Arts  ’89,  of  Kingston, 
has  been  re-elected  counsel  of  the  Domin¬ 


ion  Marine  Association  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Ottawa. 

Professor  W.  T.  MacClement,  Arts  ’88, 
recently  addressed  the  Kingston  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  “Insects  and  their  Ene¬ 
mies.” 

Miss  E.  L.  Mowat,  Arts  ’86,  was  recently 
elected  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Ontario 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Windsor. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Potts,  Med.  ’88,  is  practising  at 
Stirling,  Ont. 

1890-1899 

R.  W.  Asselstine,  Arts  ’94,  is  principal  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

F.  M.  Brown,  Arts  ’90,  is  police  magis¬ 
trate  at  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Isaac  Day,  Arts  ’98,  has  resigned  as  in¬ 
spector  of  public  schools  for  East  Simcoe. 
His  resignation  will  take  effect  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  he  will  retire  on  superannuation. 

C.  L.  Durie,  Arts  ’99,  is  a  member  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Durie  and  Wakeling,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Sask. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Easton,  Arts  ’93,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  on  April  24  was  the  official  represen¬ 
tative  of  Queen’s  at  the  inauguration  of 
David  Allen  Robertson,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
as  President  of  Goucher  College,  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Over  two  hundred  universities  and 
colleges  were  represented  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  rendered  still  more  outstanding 
by  the  presence  among  the  honorary  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Mrs.  Hoover,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Fletcher,  Arts  ’96,  of  Cen¬ 
tre  Street  United  Church,  Oshawa,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  the  official  board 
of  the  Odessa  and  Wilton  circuit. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  Arts  ’99,  was  recently 
appointed  principal  of  Oakwood  Collegiate 
Institute.  Toronto.  He  was  formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Riverdale  Collegiate. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mcllroy  has  moved  to  158 
Walmer  Road,  Toronto. 

James  Parker,  Arts  ’98,  has  recently  been 
appointed  junior  judge  for  York  county. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Snell,  Arts  ’90,  LL.D.  ’17,  who 
was  for  several  years  chief  inspector  of 
schools  for  Saskatchewan,  and  latterly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Saskatoon,  retired  from  his  professional 
duties  last  fall. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Scribner,  Med.  ’98,  formerly  at 
Sheho,  Sask.,  has  now  established  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  Sceptre,  Sask. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Arts  ’99,  D.Paed.  ’10, 
of  Ottawa,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  at  its  sev¬ 
entieth  annual  convention  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

1900-1909 

M.  B.  Baker,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’02,  Professor 
of  Geology  at  the  University,  was  made 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  April. 
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Dr.  J.  E.  Bromley,  Med.  ’04,  is  now  in 
practice  at  Brampton,  Ont. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  Miller 
Research  Professor  of  Geology  at  Queen’s, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Finland.  Dr.  Bruce  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  present  summer  on  geological  work 
east  of  Lake  Wahnipitei  (Sudbury  district) 
for  the  Ontario  Department  ofMines. 

Dr.  Ira  D.  Cotnam,  M.P.,  Med.  ’08,  is 
Conservative  member  for  North  Renfrew, 
Ont.  It  was  in  1925  that  he  reclaimed  his 
constituency  for  the  Conservative  party, 
and  in  the  last  election  he  succeeded  in 
doubling  his  original  majority.  In  the 
House  he  is  regarded  as  a  capable  debater 
and  a  great  wit. 

Dr.  J.  Sydney  Dickson,  Med.  ’13,  Arts  ’20, 
since  returning  from  East  Africa  where  he 
served  for  four  years  during  the  war,  has 
been  living  in  Australia.  His  address  is  50 
Bradley’s  Head  Road,  Mosman,  Sydney. 


H.  A.  Everets,  Arts  ’06,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

W.  A.  Gilchrist,  Arts  ’08,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  law  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  for  some 
years. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Gray,  Med.  ’04,  has  been  practis¬ 
ing  in  Saskatoon  for  several  years. 

Major  W.  W.  Kennedy,  Arts  ’07,  who  rep¬ 
resents  Winnipeg  South  Centre  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  interests  of  the 
Conservative  party,  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Leeds  County  and  started  work  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  old  Winnipeg  Telegram. 
Later,  turning  to  law,  he  formed  with  his 
brothers  a  firm  which  is  now  prominent  in 
Winnipeg.  During  the  war  he  remained  for 
twenty  months  in  the  firing  line,  going 
through  everything  from  Vimy  to  the  end 
of  the  war. 

W.  S.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
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Technical  Schools  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  held  in 
Detroit.  He  has  been  invited  to  lecture  at 
the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  July  to  the 
group  interested  in  the  development  of  vo¬ 
cational  education.  In  October  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  address  the  Vocational  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  their  convention  to  be  held  in  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Logie  Macdonnell  (Ursilla  Macalis- 
ter),  Arts  ’00,  Ph.D.  ’21,  has  been  dean  of 
women  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  since 
1920.  She  has  also  lectured  in  the  history 
department. 

Professor  D.  A.  McArthur,  Arts  ’07,  or> 
April  7  addressed  a  combined  meeting  of 
the  Rural  Social  Club  of  the  County  of 
Frontenac  and  Kingston  Kiwanis  on  “The 
Present  Situation  in  Russia.” 

Dr.  D.  H.  J.  Marshall,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’03, 
is  principal  of  Saskatoon  Business  College, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Hubert  Ryan,  Sc.  ’09,  electrical  and  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  with  the  Canadian  Loco¬ 
motive  Company  at  Kingston,  addressed  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Napanee  in  April  on  loco¬ 
motive  construction. 

J.  A.  Spears, ‘  Arts  ’05,  Paed.  ’08,  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Bedford  Road  Collegiate  Institute, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Wade,  Med.  ’06,  is  practising  at 
Coe  Hilil,  Ont. 

1910-1919 

R.  M.  Asselstine,  Sc.  ’13,  has  been  for  the 
past  eight  years  with  the  Mclntyre-Porcu- 
pine  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Schumacher,  Ont. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Sc.  ’15,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  spoke  at  the  world  conference 
on  work  for  the  blind  in  New  York  on  April 
15.  The  representatives  of  thirty-seven 
nations  who  were  present  applauded  Can¬ 
ada  as  world  leader  in  the  placing  of  blind 
workers. 

Kenneth  A.  Brebner,  Sc.  ’14,  was  recent¬ 
ly  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  father,  John 
Alexander  Brebner,  of  Pittsburg  township. 

D.  G.  Browne,  Sc.  ’15,  is  superintendent 
of  branches  for  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
New  York.  He  lives  at  21  Ely  Place,  East 
Orange,  N.J. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Carter,  Arts  ’14,  after  finish¬ 
ing  a  course  in  Divinity  at  Edinburgh  in 
1920,  was  elected  minister  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Hawick,  Scotland,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  last  June.  Then  out  of  eighty- 
seven  candidates  he  was  elected  minister  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Carluke,  Scotland. 

H.  A.  (Gus)  Coon,  Arts  ’18,  has  been 
practising  law  in  Toronto  for  several  years. 
His  address  is  1922  Federal  Bldg. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Countryman,  Arts  ’15,  has  been 
practising  dentistry  in  Saskatoon  for  some 
years. 

C.  H.  Donnelly,  Arts  ’14,  Sc.  ’19,  formerly 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  is  now  with  the 
American  Canners,  Ltd.,  at  Simcoe,  Ont. 


H.  M.  Fisher,  Arts  ’17,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Bedford  Road  Collegiate  Institute,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Sask. 

W.  H.  H.  Green,  Arts  ’14,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  vocational  school  at 
Fort  William,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Irwin,  Arts  ’19,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  since  last  fall. 

L.  E.  Kendall,  Sc.  ’12,  has  moved  from 
Mount  Pleasant  Road  to  10  Anderson  Ave¬ 
nue,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Arts  ’18,  Dean  of  Wo¬ 
men  at  the  University,  attended  the  fare¬ 
well  dinner  given  by  Dr.  Edna  Guest  in 
honour  of  Miss  Addison,  retiring  dean  of 
women,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

Dr.  B.  T.  McGhie,  Med.  ’19,  spoke  at  the 
Toronto  Welfare  Conference  recently  on 
the  work  done  by  the  mental  clinics  which 
have  been  established  throughout  Ontario. 

Robert  McGregor,  Arts  ’13,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  new  technical 
school  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  which  will  open 
next  September. 

J.  H.  MacLennan,  Arts  ’17,  is  on  the  staff 
of  Bedford  Road  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Rev.  H.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  ’18,  is  pastor  of 
Westminster  United  Church,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

H.  C.  Nourse,  Sc.  ’14,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  at  Montreal. 
He  resides  at  4532  Wilson  Ave.,  N.D.G. 

Miss  A.  B.  Shaw,  Arts  ’15,  is  on  the  staff 
of  Nutana  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon. 

J.  M.  Singleton,  Arts  ’15,  is  principal  of 
Westmount  Public  School,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc.  ’13,  of  Brantford,  Ont., 
was  recently  host  to  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Canadian  chemists  who  visited  Brant¬ 
ford  for  the  opening  of  the  new  research 
laboratory  of  G.  F.  Sterne  and  Sons,  Lim¬ 
ited,  one  of  the  finest  chemical  laboratories 
in  Canada. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Widdis,  Med.  ’12,  is  practising 
at  Lakeside,  Ont. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’14,  Arts  ’30,  is  on  the 
staff  of  Nutana  Collegiate  Institute,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Sask. 

1920-1929 

R.  N.  Anderson,  Arts  ’22,  is  principal  of 
City  Park  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

J.  M.  Baxter,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  science 
subjects  in  Westdale  Technical  School, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Buttrum,  Arts  ’28  (Com),  is 
on  the  staff  of  Hamilton  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Central  Collegiate  branch. 

R.  H.  Bauld,  Sc.  ’28,  for  some  time  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Sherritt-Gordon  Mines,  Man., 
has  recently  gone  to  Carteret,  N.J.,  for  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  metallurgy  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  the  Roan  Antelope  properties 
at  Luanshya  in  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Byers,  Arts  ’28,  Theol.  ’30,  is 
going  to  Edinburgh  next  session  on  a  trav¬ 
elling  fellowship.  He  is  at  present  minis¬ 
ter  of  Sixth  Avenue  Church,  Regina. 
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Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  LL.D.  ’22,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines,  was  recently  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institution  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  Camsell  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  great  abil¬ 
ity  in  promoting  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Canada  and  in  further¬ 
ing  the  general  interests  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 

Murray  Chown,  Arts  ’22,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  law  at  Renfrew,  Ont.,  since  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  O-sgoode  Hall  in  1925. 

D.  A.  Cooper,  Arts  ’28,  who  lectured  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  in  1929-30, 
is  this  year  taking  postgraduate  work  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Faulkner,  Arts  ’21,  Med.  ’24, 
who  has  been  doing  postgraduate  work  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  has  joined  the 
McCaw-McAskill  Clinic  in  Watertown,  spe¬ 
cializing  as  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Amos  E.  Friend,  Med.  ’22,  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  at  South  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  was  made  F.A.C.S.  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  October. 

Prof.  L.  F.  Grant,  Sc.  ’26,  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  staff,  was  recently  elected 
Commodore  of  the  Kingston  Yacht  Club. 

H.  A.  Graves,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at  Sud¬ 
bury,  is  now  with  the  Hollinger  Gold  Mines 
Ltd.,  at  Timmins,  Ont. 


Miss  Annie  Hayman,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching 
in  Prince  of  Wales  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Horne,  Arts  ’22,  formerly 
on  McGill  University  library  staff,  is  now 
librarian  for  Aluminium  Limited,  Mont¬ 
real,  Que. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Houston,  Med.  ’24,  who  has 
been  practising  for  over  a  year  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  is  clinical  assistant  in  surgery  and  dem¬ 
onstrator  in  anatomy  at  the  University. 

G.  A.  Howes,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  with  the 
Bobjo  Mines,  Toronto,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Howey  Gold  Mines  at  Red  Lake,  Ont. 

T.  A.  M.  Hulse,  Arts  ’29,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Literary  and  Legal 
Society  of  Osgoode  Hall,  where  he  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies. 

R.  Y.  Humphries,  Arts  ’23,  is  on  the  staff 
of  Bedford  Road  Collegiate  Institute,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  Sask. 

H.  E.  Inman,  Arts  ’26,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Westdale  Collegiate  and  Technical  School, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

G.  H.  Lewis,  Arts  ’27,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

G.  E.  Marshall,  Arts  ’20,  was  last  year 
appointed  vice-principal  of  the  Central  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  Windsor,  Ont. 

W.  S.  Miller,  Sc.  ’28,  recently  joined  the 
engineering  staff  of  Canadian  Atlas  Steels, 
Ltd.,  Welland,  Ont. 


‘Promoting  Good  Citizenship 

CJ/areers  for  CZ/anadians 

By  H.  D.  Ranns,  with  introduction  by  President  Murray  of  the 

University  of  Saskatchewan. 
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A.  C.  Monteith,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  at  East  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  He  resides  at  822  Ross  Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Jas.  Partridge,  Arts  ’22,  is  science  master 
in  the  normal  school  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  He 
took  his  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1925. 

G.  W.  Read,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  in  charge  of 
plant  lay-out  construction  at  the  General 
Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  since  1926. 

J.  G.  Schaeffer,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  engineering  firm  of  Underwood 
and  McLellan,  Saskatoon,  since  1928. 

H.  H.  Snyder,  Sc.  ’25,  formerly  with  A.  F. 
Byers  and  Company,  is  now  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Welding  Works,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Donald  Smith,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Paris,  Ont. 


Ernest  Collyer,  b.sc.’23 

596  ORIOLE  PARKWAY,  TORONTO 

AGENT  FOR 

Mutual  Life  of  Canada 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS 
REGARDING  OUR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 


Miss  Esther  Tervo,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching 
in  Victoria,  B.C. 

J.  E.  H.  Thornton,  Arts  ’29,  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  year  in  Kingsville, 
Ont. 

A.  G.  Timmins,  Sc.  ’27,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Montreal,  to  Ottawa,  where  he  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  division  transmission  engineer. 

G.  S.  Walker,  Sc.  ’22,  has  recently  been 
made  highway  engineer  for  Lanark  County. 

Dr.  G.  Watt  Smith,  D.D.  ’24,  has  been  lec¬ 
turing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministerial 
Association  of  Regina. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Warner,  Med.  ’23,  a  member  of 
the  Utica  State  Hospital  staff  of  physi¬ 
cians,  has  been  appointed  clinical  director 
of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  at  Beacon, 
an  institution  for  the  criminal  insane.  Dr. 
Warner  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  of  the  Oneida  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society. 

Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Williams,  Med.  ’28,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Harriston,  Ont. 

R.  W.  Willis,  Sc.  ’27,  is  on  the  railway 
and  bridges  section  of  the  Toronto  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Works.  His  address  is  27  Classic 
Ave. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Willis,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  for¬ 
merly  in  Jersey  City,  is  now  at  3400  Wayne 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

J.  H.  D.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’22,  is  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Durant  Motor  Co.  of  Can¬ 
ada,  at  Leaside,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  teaching  at  the 
Northern  Vocational  School,  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant  Road,  Toronto. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Wilson,  Med.  ’28,  formerly  in¬ 
terne  at  the  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  is  now 
stationed  at  the  Clinic  Building,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Ont. 

Rev.  Gladstone  E.  Wood,  Arts  ’22,  Theol. 
’24,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  St. 
Paul’s  United  Church,  Aylmer,  Ont.  He 
will  take  over  his  new  charge  in  June. 
Since  graduating,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  has 
served  in  Bethany  Church,  Ottawa,  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  Caro,  Ont.,  and  at  Parkhill,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Wong,  Med.  ’24,  is  professor  of 
surgery  at  Hackett  Medical  College,  and 
chief  surgeon  at  David  Gregg  Hospital, 
Canton,  China.  After  graduation  he  was  in¬ 
terne  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Shanghai. 
Last  year  he  was  president  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Chinese  Medical  Association. 

K.  B.  Woodward,  Arts  ’29,  was  appointed 
supervising  principal  of  elementary  schools 
at  Trail-Tadenac,  B.C.,  a  year  ago. 

1930- 

Dr.  W.  C.  Arkinstall,  Med.  ’30,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  the  United 
Church  to  Bonnyville,  Alberta,  and  takes 
up  his  duties  in  July. 

Miss  Marjorie  Carson,  Arts  ’30,  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  continuation  school  at  Castle- 
ton,  Ont. 

J.  I.  Dore,  Sc.  ’30,  formerly  chemist  at  the 
F'orest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada, 
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Ottawa,  has  recently  been  acting  as  field 
assistant  to  Dr.  A.  E.  McIntyre,  chairman 
of  the  committee  investigating  the  Ottawa 
sewer  explosions. 

D.  J.  Eynon,  Sc.  ’30,  is  chemical  engineer 
on  the  staff  of  Courtaulds  Limited,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Ont. 

W.  E.  Harrison,  Sc.  ’30,  is  sales-service 
engineer  with  the  Bailey  Meter  Company 
at  Montreal. 

W.  L.  Gilliland,  Arts  ’30  (Com.),  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  at 
Toronto. 

Miss  Margaret  Kerfoot,  Arts  ’30,  is  now 
living  at  3  Monkland  Avenue,  Ottawa.  She 
is  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

G.  L.  Mill,  Sc.  ’30,  who  was  most  seriously 
ill  last  spring  and  summer,  has  returned  to 
the  University  to  complete  his  course. 

H.  C.  Minns,  Sc.  ’30,  is  in  the  drafting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Hamilton  Bridge  Works  at 
Hamilton. 

A.  F.  Quinn,  Sc.  ’30.  joined  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Kingston,  on  graduation. 

Dr.  M.  W.  M.  Sloane,  Med.  ’30,  is  in  the 
Ottawa  General  Hospital. 

J.  L.  Thomas,  Sc.  ’30,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Canadian  Blower  and  Forge  Co.,  1070 
Bleury  Street,  Montreal. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Austin  Walter,  Med.  ’30,  is  in¬ 
terning  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

General 
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Prof.  C.  A.  Curtis,  of  the  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  was  the  author  of  an  article  on 
“Canada  and  the  Gold  Standard”  in  the 
spring  issue  of  the  “Queen’s  Quarterly.” 

Prof.  A.  E.  Prince,  of  the  History  Depart¬ 
ment,  addressed  the  Canadian  Club  of  Tren¬ 
ton  in  April  on  “The  Present  Situation  in 
Palestine.” 

Dr.  G.  B.  Reed,  of  the  Bacteriology  De¬ 
partment  at  the  University,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council  on  tuberculosis  research,  recently 
made  an  important  contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge  on  that  subject  which  will  be  printed 
shortly. 

Prof.  James  Roy,  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  left  for  England.  He  will  spend 
the  summer  there  and  in  Scotland. 

Lost  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Acton,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Arts  T2,  Theol.  ’16. 
Adams,  G.  R.,  Sc.  ’26. 

Adams,  Mrs.  J.  G.  (Myrtle  Reynolds),  Arts 
’15. 

Adams,  J.  Gordon,  Arts  ’13. 

Aikin,  Col.  J.  A.,  Arts  ’04. 

Archbold,  Rev.  H.  T.,  Arts  ’14. 

Armstrong,  T.  W.,  Arts  ’18. 

Armstrong,  W.  E.,  Arts  ’13. 

Bick,  A.  H.,  Arts  ’13,  Sc.  ’15. 

Billings,  T.  H.,  Arts  ’02. 


“Even  in 

BANKING  SERVICE 

there  is  a 
difference” 

Your  banking  needs  may  be  per¬ 
sonal  or  commercial — local,  na¬ 
tional  or  international.  At  the 
branches  of  this  Bank  you  are 
sure  of  service  that  is  accurate, 
speedy  and  cordial — well  round¬ 
ed  out  in  every  respect. 

The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 
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Boyle,  Mrs.  J.  K.  (Marion  McFadyen),  Arts 
’23. 

Charlesworth,  A.  M.,  Arts  ’28. 

Chester,  Mrs.  E.  (Sara  Pierce),  Arts  T3. 
Childerhose,  Dr.  R.  K.,  Med.  ’21. 

Collins,  A.  E.,  Arts  ’24. 

Ford,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Med.  ’10. 

Froats,  W.  C.,  Arts  ’04. 

Fulton,  Miss  Lillian  S.,  Arts  ’26. 

Funnell,  Dr.  Rozelle,  Med.  ’90. 

Graham,  C.  G.  D.,  Arts  T5. 

Hay,  Dr.  William,  Arts  ’83,  Med.  ’87. 

Healy,  C.  W.,  Comm.  ’27. 

Laird,  J.  E.,  Arts  ’21. 

Lake,  Miss  Ethel  M.,  Arts  T4. 

Lipman,  Dr.  Arthur,  Med.  ’ll. 

Macfarlane,  Dr.  H.  N.  G.,  Med.  ’16. 
McLellan,  N.  A.,  Arts  ’24. 

McPhadyen,  Hugh,  Arts  ’81. 

Mills,  Robert,  Arts  ’10. 

Nelson,  Miss  Eva  Esther,  Arts  ’14. 

Powell,  J.  A.,  Arts  ’17. 

Rose,  J.  H.,  Sc.  TO. 

Rothwell,  William,  Arts  ’81. 

Sawyer,  E.  P.,  Sc.  T2. 

Shaver,  Miss  Alice,  Arts  ’05. 

Shaw,  A.  M.,  Arts  T5. 

Spenceley,  Dr.  Harold,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’24. 
Stubbs,  S.,  Arts  ’99. 

Sutherland,  Miss  Stella,  Arts  ’20. 

Swarts,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Med.  T9. 

Thompson,  W.  McC.,  Arts  ’88. 

Thurling,  M.  C.,  Sc.  ’27. 

Van  Dusen,  E.  M.,  Arts  ’06. 
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Public  Address  (Sound  Amplifying) 
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Line  Construction  Material — for  High 
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Illumination  for  Home,  Office  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Purposes. 

Power  Apparatus — Motors,  Transform¬ 
ers,  Control  Apparatus,  etc. 

Instruments  and  Meters. 
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Electrical  Contractors’  Supplies. 
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Lighting. 
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Keep  Your  Investments  Up  to-Date 

Consult  us  frequently,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  advise  and  so  assist 
you  to  improve  and  extend  your  investment  holdings. 

NEWMAN,  SWEEZEY  &  CO.  LIMITED 

Investment  Bankers 
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Vol.  5  KINGSTON,  ONT.,  AUGUST,  1931  No.  6 


THE  REVIEW  AND  THE  READER 

A  CONVERSATION 

Reader:  What’s  the  matter  with  your  cover  this  month? 

Review:  Frankly,  we’re  trying  to  save  a  little  money  by 
substituting  white  for  the  familiar  shade  of  golden  brown. 

Reader :  But  ivliy  should  you  skimp  like  that  ? 

Review:  Well,  let  us  explain.  The  situation  isn’t  exactly 
alarming,  but  we  have  to  admit  that  it’s  a  bit  embarrassing . 
You  know  and  we  know  that  the  Queen’s  Alumni  Association 
is  growing  steadily.  The  dues  are  small  but  they’re  cheerfully 
paid.  Our  policy  from  the  start  has  been  to  make  the  “ Queen’s 
Review”  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting.  Until  last  April 
we  had  come  within  sixty-one  dollars  of  paying  for  each  issue 
through  the  advertising  revenue  earned  by  that  issue. 

Reader:  I  didn’t  know  that  before.  That’s  a  really  fine 
showing. 

Review:  Thank  you.  But  here’s  our  trouble.  Of  all  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  advertising  is  perhaps  most  sensitively  affect¬ 
ed  by  periods  of  depression.  Like  other  publications,  the 
“Review”  has  had  to  suffer  a  pretty  heavy  loss  of  revenue 
from  this  source;  and  we  simply  can’t  carry  the  resulting 
deficits  without  aid. 

Reader:  I  can  see  that.  But  what  do  you  propose? 

Review:  The  Alumni  Association  had  only  two  sources 
of  income :  one  is  membership  fees,  and  the  other  is  adver¬ 
tising  matter  appearing  in  the  “Revieiv.”  We  must  accept 
the  temporary  ( and  possibly  protracted )  loss  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  source;  but  there  is  ample  room  for  enlarging  the  first 
source.  Don’t  you  agree? 

Reader:  Right.  And  you’ll  find  that  Queen’s  men  and 
women  will  be  quick  to  meet  the  situation.  As  you  suggest, 
it’s  not  very  difficult.  How  many  new  members  will  you  be 
needing ? 
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Review:  Approximately  a  thousand .  You  speak  like  a 
Queen's  man.  Yes;  with  a  thousand  new  members  our  trou¬ 
bles  would  disappear ,  and  we  could  carry  on  still  more  effec¬ 
tively  the  family  work  of  Queen's. 

Reader:  Well,  you  deserve  to  be  helped,  and  the  Queen's 
family  are  going  to  help  you.  What  do  you  say  to  asking 
every  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  Alumni  Association 
to  secure  right  away  at  least  one  new  member  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year?  I'll  do  my  part.  I  know  one  or  two  I  think  I  can 
persuade  to  become  fellow -members  before  the  day's  out. 

Review:  Excellent !  We'll  put  our  familiar  blue  counter¬ 
cheques  in  our  August  number,  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  have 
your  friends  fill  in  these  cheques  and  return  them  to  us. 
No  doubt,  too,  many  other  non-members  when  they  under¬ 
stand  our  present  problems  will  send  in  these  cheques  ivith- 
out  personal  solicitation.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your  sug¬ 
gestion. 


llllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllliLlllll 


W.  C.  CLARK,  ARTS  ’10 

DIRECTOR  OF  COMMERCE 

UE  to  the  great  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  taking  courses  in 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
at  Queen’s  during  recent  years  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  found  it  necessary  to  sepa¬ 
rate  this  department  from  that  of  Poli¬ 
tics  and  Economics.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  who  for  several  years  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  both  divisions,  remains  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Political  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Clark  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Commerce 
and  Director  of  Courses  in  Commerce 
and  Administration. 

Mr.  Clark,  after  a  brilliant  academic 
career  at  Queen’s,  where  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1910,  and 
later  at  Harvard,  served  under  Dr.  O.  D. 
Skelton  in  the  Economics  Department  at 
Queen’s  from  1915  until  1922,  advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  position  of  lecturer  to  that 
of  Director  of  Courses  in  Commerce  and 
Administration.  In  1919  his  services 
were  loaned  by  the  University  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  to  aid  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Employment  Service  of 


Canada.  In  1922  he  left  the  University 
to  become  economist  to  the  firm  of  S.  W. 
Straus  and  Co.,  Investment  Bankers, 
Chicago.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to 
the  New  York  office  of  his  firm  and  be¬ 
came  a  director  and  vice-president,  tak¬ 
ing  an  important  part  in  the  expansion  of 
his  company  into  fields  of  commercial 
banking  and  industrial  underwriting. 

Though  carrying  this  heavy  load  of 
executive  responsibility,  Mr.  Clark  has 
maintained  his  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  business  economists  in  the  United 
States,  being  at  present  a  member  of 
President  Hoover’s  Emergency  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Unemployment,  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Construction  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  one  of  the  collaborators  on  the  study 
of  the  current  business  depression  being 
carried  on  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research. 

Mr.  Clark  is  thus  peculiarly  fitted  by 
his  academic  and  business  experience  to 
take  charge  again  of  the  growing  work  of 
the  Commerce  department  at  Queen’s, 
and  his  appointment  is  an  important  for¬ 
ward  step  in  University  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Canada. 
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MILLER  HALL 

By  M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Professor  of  Geology 


ON  either  side  of  the  Union  Street 
entrance  to  the  University  stands  a 
beautiful  limestone  building  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  .a  “Maker  of  Queen’s”  .  .  . 
a  living  testimonial  to  the  truth  that  “the 
deeds  of  great  men  live  after  them.” 

To  the  west  stands  Nicol  Hall,  named 
for  the  late  Professor  Wm,  Nicol,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  who  for  twenty-three  years  was 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Queen’s.  As  a 
teacher  he  stood  for  accuracy  and  system. 
He  had  no  tolerance  for  slovenliness  of 
thought  or  naethod,  an  attitude  often  re¬ 
sented  by  the  undergraduate,  but  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  the  graduate  in 
after  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
professor  has  so  consistently  grown  in 
the  appreciation  of  his  “boys”  after  they 
had  passed  from  his  classes. 

Although  devoted  to  his  own  subject, 
Professor  Nicol  showed  the  broadest  in¬ 
terest  in  all  departments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  No  Queen’s  man  will  ever  forget 
his  splendid  gift  of  Nicol  Hall  for  the  de¬ 
partments  of  mining  and  metallurgical 
engineering,  and  even  before  this  his  per¬ 
sonal  generosity  had  made  apparatus  and 
equipment  possible  to  many  other  de¬ 
partments  when  lack  of  funds  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  made  their  acquirement  im¬ 
possible. 

Professor  Nicol  was  a  lover  of  science, 
and  his  specimens  became  his  very  fam¬ 
ily.  Starting  with  a  mere  nucleus  of  ma¬ 
terial,  collected  largely  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fowler  through  untiring  search 
and  personal  labour,  Professor  Nicol  as¬ 
sembled  a  collection  of  mounted  crystals 
and  minerals  that  forms  the  main  portion 
of  the  new  museum. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Union  Street 
gateway  stands  Miller  Hall,  named  for 


the  late  Professor  Willet  G.  Miller,  B.A., 
LL.D.,  who  began  his  duties  as  professor 
of  geology  at  Queen’s  the  same  year  as 
did  Professor  Nicol,  but  who  taught  for 
only  nine  years,  resigning  to  become  geol¬ 
ogist  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  has 
been  said  that  Miller’s  monument  is 
Northern  Ontario,  and  certainly  no  one 
will  ever  read  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  riches  in  the  pre-Cambrian  rock 
of  Northern  Canada  without  seeing  the 
influence  that  his  work  and  administra¬ 
tion  have  had  on  that  area. 


WILLET  G.  MILLER 


The  Temiskaming  and  Northern  On¬ 
tario  Railway  was  started  in  1902  as  a 
colonization  road  to  develop  the  great 
clay  belt  of  Northern  Ontario.  At  mile¬ 
age  105  in  a  rock-cut,  some  green  and 
pink  stains  were  noted  on  the  rocks,  and 
a  specimen  of  this  rock  was  sent  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller,  who  recognized  that  this 
stain  was  not  that  of  copper,  as  was  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  finder,  but  was  the  stain  of 
nickel  and  cobalt.  In  1904  he  went  to 
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the  area,  worked  out  the  preliminary  geol¬ 
ogy,  and  was  able  that  year  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  prospectors  as  to  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  formations  in  which  to  prospect. 
A  rush  of  prospectors  from  all  parts  of 
the  mining  world  took  place,  and  the  area 
was  extended  mile  after  mile,  with  the 
advance  of  the  railroad,  until  Cobalt, 
Gowganda,  South  Lorraine,  Porcupine, 
Larder  Lake,  Kirkland  Lake,  Rouyn,  Ma- 
tachewan  and  other  camps,  as  yet  less 
well-known,  resulted.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  with  the  demand  for 
improved  facilities  and  larger  quarters 
for  the  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
at  Queen's,  the  provincial  government  of 
Ontario  was  willing  to  aid  by  a  generous 
contribution  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  Miller  Hall  for 
this  purpose. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut,*  Miller  Hall  is  a 
five-storey  building  after  a  modi¬ 
fied  Gothic  style.  It  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Gothic  to  the  Tudor 
period  and  is  the  product  of  a 
Kingston  architect,  Mr.  Colin 
Drever.  It  reflects  great  credit 
on  him  and  on  the  contractors, 

The  Angus  McDonald  Company 
Limited  of  Toronto,  who  finished 
the  building  two  months  before 
the  time  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  structure  is  entirely 
fire-proof,  built  of  Kingston 
limestone,  with  Oueenston  cut-lime¬ 
stone  trim.  It  is  the  only  flat-roofed 
building  on  the  campus,  and  while  the 
contrast  is  marked  it  is  not  less  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  The  semi-gothic  cut-stone 
parapet  around  the  top  retains  its  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  buildings  of  the 
University,  and  the  writer  shares  the 
view  expressed  by  most  visitors  this  sum¬ 


mer,  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  on  the  campus. 

The  whole  structure  is  220  feet  in 
length  and  faces  the  end  of  Division 
Street.  The  central  block  is  126  feet 
long  by  55  feet  in  width,  while  at  each 
end  is  a  rectangular  wing  47  feet  long 
and  30  feet  wide,  and  one  storey  less  in 
height.  The  whole  building  has  been  set 
up,  with  raised  terraces  on  all  sides,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  height  that  is  striking,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  flat  roof.  The  entrances  are 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  main  or  cen¬ 
tral  block  and  are  approached  by  sub¬ 
stantial  flights  of  stone  steps.  With  the 
accompanying  illustration  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  sufficient  description  of  the  exterior 
of  the  building. 


The  basement  is  finished  throughout 
with  a  cement  floor  and  sand-plastered 
walls.  All  the  other  floors  in  the  building 
as  well  as  the  staircases,  landings,  etc., 
are  finished  in  blocked  terrazzo.  The 
basement  is  partially  subdivided  into 
rooms  to  house  the  ventilating  and  the 
heating  system.  Another  room  is  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  with  X-ray  equipment 
for  the  study  of  crystal  structures  and 


*  A  larger  photograph  of  Miller  Hall  will  be  shown  in  the  “Review” 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  grading  the  grounds  surrounding  the  building  is 
completed. — Ed. 
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metallographic  textures.  Two  other 
rooms  are  equipped  for  slicing  and  grind¬ 
ing  of  rock  and  mineral  sections  for  pet¬ 
rographic  study.  The  remainder  of  the 
space  is  fitted  for  rock  and  mineral  stor¬ 
age. 

As  one  enters  the  building  by  the  main 
door  one's  attention  is  at  once  attracted  to 
the  museum;  for  on  either  side,  from  the 
vestibule  inward,  plate  glass  partitions 
extend  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  so 
that  a  general  view  of  the  whole  museum 
at  once  meets  the  eye.  Stimulated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  both  Nicol  and  Miller,  stu¬ 
dents,  graduates  and  friends  have  do¬ 
nated  material  to  this  museum,  till  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  in¬ 
structive  exhibits  of  minerals,  ores,  rocks, 
fossils  and  ethnological  relics  in  Canada 
at  least.  This  is  a  department  in  which 
we  solicit  the  further  aid  of  friends.  All 
donations  or  loans  to  this  museum  will 
be  credited  to  the  donor  and  safely  kept 
for  the  interest  and  education  of  both 
students  and  public. 

The  whole  of  the  main  floor  is  allotted 
to  this  museum.  In  the  west  wing  is  the 
collection  of  industrial  mineralogy.  This 
unique  exhibit  was  started  by  Professor 
Nicol.  In  separate  cases  are  shown  the 
raw  materials  and  ores,  the  various  stages 
in  their  extraction,  and  the  commonest 
industrial  products  derived  from  them. 
Individual  cases  illustrate,  for  example, 
the  asbestos  industry,  the  graphite  indus¬ 
try,  corundum  and  carborundum  grind¬ 
ing  stones,  aluminum,  phosphate,  type- 
metal  and  printing,  glass,  petroleum,  ala- 
bastine,  glazing,  etc.  This  collection  is 
regularly  commended  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  as  it  depicts  in  such  a  striking  way 
the  processes  whereby  mineral  products 
are  worked  into  the  industrial  life  of  to¬ 
day. 

Passing  eastward  from  this  wing  one 
finds  next  the  systematic  collections  of 
minerals  and  mounted  crystals.  Here 


again  is  evidence  of  the  untiring  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Professor  Nicol  in  hundreds  of 
the  most  beautiful  minerals  and  isolated 
crystals,  laboriously  collected,  freed  from 
their  matrix,  and  mounted  in  perfect  po¬ 
sition  for  the  student  and  the  public.  In 
this  same  room  is  next  placed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geology  collection  and  the  ores  of 
the  various  metals.  This  collection  is 
largely  derived  from  Canadian  mines  and 
for  that  reason  is  doubly  interesting  to 
Canadians. 


PROFESSOR  M.  B.  BAKER 

Crossing  the  main  corridor,  which  is 
17  feet  wide  and  extends  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  central  block,  the  mu¬ 
seum  continues,  first  with  a  petrological 
and  structural  exhibit  of  specimens  to 
illustrate  the  complete  classification  of 
igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Good  collections  of  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  rocks  of  other  countries  are 
also  shown.  Along  the  southern  side  of 
this  eastern  wing  is  a  stratigraphical  col¬ 
lection,  starting  with  the  typical  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  of  Canada  and  followed 
by  the  various  paleozoic,  mesozoic  and 
later  formations  till  the  post-Pleistocene 
is  reached.  Each  of  these  formations  is 
illustrated  by  its  type  fossils  so  that  the 
gradual  development  of  life  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  student. 

In  the  extreme  easterly  wing  this  his¬ 
torical  exhibit  passes  into  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  section,  where  the  earliest  evi- 
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dences  of  man  are  exhibited  in  paleolithic 
and  neolithic  stone  implements,  followed 
by  ethnological  collections  illustrative  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  Eskimo  and 
early  North  American  Indian.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  University  to 
have  this  excellent  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  museum  housed  at  last  in  a  fire¬ 
proof  building,  for  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  could  not  be  replaced.  It  is  also 
the  hope  of  the  authorities  that  the  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  freely  used  by  the  public 
and  by  the  schools  of  the  district. 

The  second  floor  of  Miller  Hall,  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  museum,  is  devoted 
to  the  department  of  geology.  Two  lec¬ 
ture-rooms  to  seat  160  and  60  students 
respectively  are  accompanied  by  the  nec¬ 
essary  storerooms  and  laboratories  for 
practical  classes.  A  petrographic  labora¬ 
tory  to  accommodate  30  students  for  mi¬ 
croscopic  study  of  rock  slices  is  placed 
along  the  north  side  of  the  central  block. 
Thus  the  student  will  never  be  bothered 
by  direct  sunlight,  although  able  to  use 
natural  light  for  all  his  examinations. 

On  this  floor  is  also  placed  the  com¬ 
bined  geological  and  mineralogical  con¬ 
sulting  library.  The  heart  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  personal  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Willet  G.  Miller  which  has  just  been  gen¬ 
erously  donated  to  the  geological  depart¬ 
ment  of  Queen's  University  by  Dr.  Mill¬ 
er’s  sister.  This  fine  collection  will  be  of 
the  highest  value  for  references  and  will 
no  doubt  also  be  a  great  stimulus  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  departments.  It  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting  that  his  books  should  rest 
in  the  department  he  founded  and  in  the 
library  of  the  memorial  building  that 
bears  his  name. 

The  third  floor  is  very  largely  allotted 
to  the  study  of  mineralogy.  A  lecture- 
room  to  seat  100  (with  the  necessary 
laboratories  and  work-rooms)  is  avail¬ 
able.  A  well-equipped  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  for  rock  and  mineral  analysis  and 


also  optical,  grinding,  polishing  and  go¬ 
niometer  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
crystals  are  provided.  A  feature  of  this 
department  that  is  probably  unique  in  un¬ 
dergraduate  study  is  the  provision  of  an 
individual  set  of  named  mineral  speci¬ 
mens,  about  180  in  number,  for  each  stu¬ 
dent.  This  was  only  one  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  tasks  undertaken  by  Professor 
Nicol  and  so  well  continued  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors. 


DR.  E.  L.  BRUCE, 
Research  Professor  of  Geology 


Accommodation  is  also  provided  on 
this  floor  for  the  Miller  memorial  re¬ 
search  department  established  by  gradu¬ 
ates,  friends  and  mining  companies  of 
Northern  Ontario  in  gratitude  to  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  mining 
industry  of  this  province.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  the  charge  of  Professor  E.  L. 
Bruce  and  each  year  is  attracting  more  of 
our  own  and  other  graduates  to  pursue 
postgraduate  study  and  research. 

The  top  floor,  which,  as  mentioned  in 
the  early  part  of  this  description,  is  only 
the  size  of  the  central  block,  is  intended 
eventually  for  the  development  of  the 
study  of  paleontology,  when  the  funds 
are  available  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a 
department  of  geology  that  should  re- 
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ceive  more  attention  at  Queens.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  departments  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  had  their  birth 
in  1893  with  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Mining  by  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  practical,  economic  and 
therefore  inorganic  side  of  geology  has 
always  received  the  greatest  attention 
here.  The  writer  entered  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  student  only  three  years  after 
its  birth,  when  both  the  geological  and 
the  mineralogical  departments  were  easily 
housed  in  the  top  storey  of  Miller  Hall. 


As  he  recalls  the  expansion  that  has  taken 
place  since  that  time — first  the  move  to 
Ontario  Hall,  which  in  turn  has  been 
outgrown,  and  now  to  Miller  Hall — he 
realizes  that  development  has  been  rapid 
after  all.  He  therefore  hopes  that  it  will 
not  be  long  till  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  equipment  of  a  creditable  depart¬ 
ment  of  paleontology  at  Queen’s.  In  the 
meantime  this  top  floor  is  being  used  as  a 
draughting-room  for  Science  students, 
and  is  therefore  serving  well  to  solve  a 
difficulty  that  was  serious. 


■  luiiiiiiiiiinmiiniiiimiimiiiiimnllfTfflllTfl 


ON  THE  VELD  WITH  HAMMER 
AND  POCKET  LENS 

By  L.  D.  Clark,  M.Sc. 


LTHOUGH  the  Rhodesias  have 
long  been  recognized  as  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
mining,  large  tracts  of  unexplored  land 
still  exist  within  their  vast  areas.  The 
resources  of  these  fields  have  yet  to  be 
exploited  by  the  geologist  and  miner. 
The  geological  survey  of  the  Rhodesias, 
as  well  as  of  other  districts  in  Africa,  is 
in  its  early  stages ;  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  their  natural  resources  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Most  of  the  present  operating  mines  have 
resulted  from  the  discoveries  of  old  na¬ 
tive  workings,  and  in  addition  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  similar  discoveries  being  made 
in  the  future,  there  is  the  probability  that 
entirely  new  ore  deposits  will  be  uncov¬ 
ered.  Promising  geological  conditions 
are  known  to  exist,  and  important  mining 
companies  are  spending  large  sums 
searching  out  and  exploring  the  promis¬ 
ing  areas. 

Geological  work  is  carried  on  in  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  according  to  a  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  system  from  that  employed  in  Can¬ 


ada.  The  climate,  geological  conditions, 
and  the  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labour 
are  the  principal  causes  of  this  great  dis¬ 
similarity.  The  novice  at  field  work  in 
Rhodesia  has  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  climate,  the  methods  of  work,  the 
natives,  and  the  novel  styles  of  travel  and 
personal  comfort  in  the  field.  The  first 
few  weeks  are  a  nightmare  of  strange 
happenings.  The  greenhorn  feels,  looks, 
and  acts  ridiculous,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  native.  Africa  is  a  black  man’s  land, 
though  most  of  it  is  a  white  man’s  coun¬ 
try. 

There  are  two  climatic  conditions  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  each  characteristic  of 
a  different  altitude.  The  high  veld  has 
an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet 
and  attracts  the  greater  part  of  the  white 
population  of  the  colony.  At  this  alti¬ 
tude  field  work  is  carried  on  under  a 
clear  sky  and  blazing  sun,  interrupted 
only  rarely  by  dull,  misty  days.  The  wea¬ 
ther  during  the  months  of  June  and  July 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Canadian  October; 
the  nights  are  cold  and  the  temperature 
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occasionally  drops  to  freezing.  During 
September  and  October  the  weather  is 
very  dry,  with  the  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  about  one  hundred  degrees.  The 
wet  season  extends  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  March,  and 
during  this  period  the  precipitation  varies 
from  twenty  to  fifty  inches,  depending 
upon  the  locality. 


KOODOO  BULL  BAGGED  BY  THE 
AUTHOR 

There  is  good  shooting  in  Rhodesia 

The  low  veld,  with  an  altitude  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  feet  and  less,  presents  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  and  the  wet  sea¬ 
son  much  the  same  conditions  as  the  high 
veld.  During  October  and  November, 
however,  the  temperature  frequently 
reaches  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the 
shade,  and  in  some  localities  has  been 
known  to  exceed  even  this.  Field  work 
under  these  conditions  is  trying.  The 
sun’s  rays  are  cruel ;  it  is  the  time  of  short 
shadows,  when  one’s  head  and  back  must 
be  kept  protected,  for  a  “touch  of  sun”  is 
a  serious  thing. 

The  field  geologist  working  on  the  veld 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand  from  fifteen  to  twenty  “boys”  who 
do  all  the  carrying,  in  addition  to  assist¬ 
ing  him  in  his  work.  Tumpline,  canoe 
and  packsack  are  unheard  of  things.  The 
African  native  does  all  the  carrying  on 
his  head,  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  being 
the  maximum  load.  Field  equipment 


consists  of  a  tent,  a  folding  bed  with 
blankets  and  white  sheets,  a  table  and 
chair,  not  to  speak  of  a  folding  bath¬ 
tub.  In  addition,  white  table  linen, 
dishes  and  cutlery — in  fact,  all  the  use¬ 
ful  kitchen  and  household  utensils — are 
carried.  Portable  radios  and  phono¬ 
graphs  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  field 
equipment. 

The  white  man  has  his  personal  ser¬ 
vant,  who  cooks,  washes  clothes,  and 
looks  after  his  personal  comfort.  This 
may  seem  rather  an  outstanding  luxury, 
but  in  truth  it  is  frequently  a  nuisance; 
for  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  an  excellent  “boy”  for  the  job, 
one  is  likely  to  have  no  end  of  trouble  in 
keeping  check  on  the  provisions.  Petty 
thievery  of  food  supplies  is  customary, 
while  lying  and  childish  sulking  are  pecu¬ 
liar  but  common  traits  of  the  average  na¬ 
tive.  During  my  first  few  weeks  on  the 
veld  I  suffered  a  shortage  of  food  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  because  I  was  not  familiar 
with  native  ways.  Only  by  setting  traps 
and  using  ingenious  methods  was  I  even¬ 
tually  able  to  catch  my  cook  red-handed. 
He  is  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  stealing, 
as  well  as  in  cooking;  and  preparing  a 
surplus  of  the  master’s  food  for  himself 
is  a  habit.  Yet  I  still  have  him  after  a 
year.  Various  methods  of  punishment 
have  failed  to  wipe  out  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  the  sugar  and  jam.  To  tell 
the  truth  is  a  virtue  that  cannot  be 
pounded  into  his  thick,  woolly  head. 

Labour  is  cheap  in  the  Rhodesias,  but 
not  efficient  in  some  instances.  The  aver¬ 
age  pay  of  the  working  native  is  about 
$3.60  per  month,  and  it  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.00  to  feed  him  for  that  length 
of  time.  The  chief  food  of  the  blacks  is 
ground  maize.  Meat  and  salt  are  ra¬ 
tioned  to  them  at  intervals.  In  spite  of 
the  cheapness  of  utilizing  natives,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
better  to  do  without  them.  On  the  other 
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hand,  one  can  keep  a  gang  in  one’s  em¬ 
ploy  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  in  many 
ways  they  are  useful  when  moving  camp 
or  freighting  supplies. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  is 
the  handling  of  the  natives.  When  out 
on  the  veld  the  field  man  acts  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  doctor  and  nurse,  as  well  as  man¬ 
ager.  Discretion  and  even  strategem  have 
to  be  employed,  for  the  average  low-veld 
kaffir  has  the  mind  of  a  small  child.  He 
continually  tries  to  fool  his  boss  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  manual  labour,  and  in  a  good 
many  instances  succeeds.  Because  of  his 
traditional  ideas  about  working  for  the 
white  man,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  handle 
him  properly.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  the  natives  when 
the  work  takes  one  out  in  the  “blue.” 
Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  send  one 
or  two  to  the  Native  Commissioner  to 
set  an  example  to  the  others. 

My  work  to  date  has  been  confined  to 
the  low  veld.  It  is  in  that  country  that 
one  sees  and  experiences  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  things.  The  work  involves  a  great 
amount  of  walking.  There  are  no  water 
routes  to  be  travelled  by  canoe ;  rather 
there  are  winding,  rough  roads  cut 
through  the  veld ;  and  in  many  tracts  even 
these  do  not  exist.  As  a  rule  the  country 
is  flat  and  somewhat  open,  with  occa¬ 
sional  patches  of  thick  thorn-bush.  Un¬ 
familiar  trees  of  all  shades  and  sizes 
grow  in  abundance.  Rock  outcrops  are 
scarce,  and  one  may  tramp  for  several 
days  without  so  much  as  breaking  fresh 
rock.  Water  is  lacking  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  low  veld,  so  that  frequently  it 
is  necessary  to  transport  it  several  miles 

I  to  the  camp.  Occasionally  the  field  work 
takes  a  party  into  an  area  where  the  only 
source  of  water-supply  is  an  old  native 
well  or  pan.  Drinking-water  in  such 
places  is  bad  and  precautions  against  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  taken. 

A  day’s  work  in  this  life  begins  at  six 


in  the  morning  and  terminates  about 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  calls  for  a  walk 
averaging  twelve  miles.  Frequently  this 
is  increased  to  fifteen,  and  twenty-mile 
jaunts  are  not  uncommon.  The  field  man 
leaves  camp  at  sun-up  and  traverses  the 
country  at  quarter-mile  intervals,  exam¬ 
ining  the  area  for  mineral  deposits  and 
recording  its  geology  and  physiography 


RHODESIAN  WATERBUCK 

for  mapping.  This  system  is  followed 
until  the  allotted  area  is  completed.  One 
becomes  so  used  to  walking  that  a  ten- 
mile  trip  to  a  neighbouring  rancher’s  for 
Sunday  dinner  is  considered  a  mere 
stroll. 

There  are  no  clouds  of  mosquitoes  or 
black  flies  in  the  Rhodesias  to  make  life 
miserable.  It  is  true  that  there  are  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  a  deadly  type  too;  but  they 
do  not  work  twenty- four  hours  a  day  as 
do  the  Canadian  ones,  nor  do  they  exist 
in  such  large  numbers.  Proper  methods, 
faithfully  applied  in  the  field,  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  prevention  of  malaria. 
Quinine  is  taken  daily,  and  men  in  the 
field  always  sleep  under  a  net. 

Insects  do  exist  in  Africa  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  but  their  presence  need  not  bother 
one  to  any  great  extent.  Ants  are  per¬ 
haps  the  worst  offenders,  particularly  the 
white  ants,  which  will  eat  the  soles  off 
one’s  boots  overnight  unless  precautions 
are  taken.  Army  ants  are  occasionally 
encountered,  and  in  such  cases  the  less 
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interference  the  better.  There  is  no  stop¬ 
ping  them  as  a  rule,  and  if  disturbed  they 
may  become  very  vicious  and  lay  waste 
anything  that  lies  in  their  path. 

Scorpions,  snakes,  spiders  and  croco¬ 
diles  are  frequently  encountered  on  the 
veld.  The  snake  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
as  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  is  deadly.  Each 
man  is  equipped  with  an  outfit  containing 
a  treatment  for  snake-bite,  which,  if  ap¬ 
plied  soon  enough  and  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner,  usually  overcomes  the  effects  of  the 
venom.  One  is  always  on  the  watch  for 
snakes,  and  the  green-horn  jumps  violent¬ 
ly  at  the  slightest  rustle  in  the  grass.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  few  casualties  occur,  however, 
and,  in  fact,  cases  of  snake-bite  are  un¬ 
common. 

The  life  of  a  field  geologist  in  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  is  very  fascinating  in  many 
ways.  The  country  holds  for  him  a 
wealth  of  interesting  things,  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  and  otherwise.  His 
work  takes  him  far  and  wide,  into  won¬ 
derful  game  country,  to  places  of  his¬ 
toric  interest,  and  occasionally  to  spots 
of  magnificent  scenic  beauty.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  on  the  veld  in  which  he  does 
not  have  Some  exciting  experience  or  see 
something  of  unusual  interest.  The  work 
itself  can  be,  and  often  is,  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  the  side  attractions  are 
many.  The  intense  heat  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  is  very  trying,  it  is  true,  and 
the  rainy  season  at  its  worst  is  most  un¬ 
comfortable.  In  parts  of  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  there  are  conditions  under  which 
one  cannot  live  on  the  veld,  or  if  forced 
to  do  so  one’s  life  is  pretty  miserable. 
Occasionally  such  conditions  are  encoun¬ 
tered  during  the  work  here,  but  as  a  rule 
the  men  stick  it  out.  Generally  speaking, 
field  work  can  proceed  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year  without  any  major 
breaks  due  to  unreasonable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  newcomer  to  the  country  naturally 


has  difficulty  with  his  “boys.”  Inability 
to  speak  their  language  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  trouble.  At  first  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rely  too  much  on  the  native,  and 
as  a  result  many  awkward  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  situations  arise.  One  such  inci¬ 
dent  befell  me  during  my  second  month 
on  the  veld. 

During  October,  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year,  we  had  occasion  to  be  working 
in  country  that  was  entirely  lacking  in 
water  supply.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 


LOADING  DONKEY  ON  VELD 

work  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  water 
transported  five  miles.  Four  donkeys 
were  used  for  the  purpose  and  were 
driven  daily  to  the  Sabi  River  and  back. 
Things  went  smoothly  for  a  week  or  so 
until  finally  it  became  necessary  to  move 
camp  to  a  new  locality,  some  five  miles 
distant.  As  there  was  a  surplus  of  water 
on  hand  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
some  ahead  to  the  future  camp  site  on 
the  day  of  moving.  The  water  was  to  be 
carried  in  eight-gallon  drums  slung  on  a 
pole  with  two  “boys”  to  a  drum. 

It  is  the  custom  on  days  of  moving 
camp  for  the  two  field  men  to  go  about 
their  work  as  usual  and  end  up  at  the 
new  camp  site.  On  such  occasions  all 
operations  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
“boss-boy.”  On  this  memorable  day  we 
arrived  at  the  new  camp  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  temperature 
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well  over  a  hundred  and  ten.  Under  such 
conditions  one  looks  forward  to  numer¬ 
ous  cups  of  tea.  To  our  dismay  the  pre¬ 
cious  water  had  not  arrived,  nor  was 
there  a  drop  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity. 
All  things  pointed  to  the  certainty  of  its 
not  arriving,  and  we  were  naturally  an¬ 
gry  and  “fed  up.” 

Rounding  up  the  natives  we  demanded 
why  they  had  not  carried  out  the  orders. 
“Maningee  sehbenza”  (too  much  work), 
was  their  reply.  We  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  the  trouble.  A  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  we  had  hired  a  native  from  a  near¬ 
by  kraal.  He  was  an  old  fellow  and  ap¬ 
parently  one  who  held  different  ideas 
about  the  work  than  we  did.  He  at  once 
monopolized  the  conversation  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  stamping  around  and  shout¬ 
ing.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  the  insti¬ 
gator  of  all  the  trouble.  A  “sjambok” 
(whip)  should  have  been  used  right  then 
and  there,  but  the  law  forbids  the  whip¬ 
ping  of  natives  because  such  freedom, 
was  greatly  abused  in  the  early  days. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  villain  had 
disobeyed  orders,  which  is  an  offence 
serious  enough  to  warrant  the  attention 
of  a  Native  Commissioner.  The  nearest 
depot  was  sixty  or  more  miles  away,  so 
in  this  case  there  was  naught  to  do  but  to 
take  things  in  our  own  hands.  After  a 
great  deal  of  haranguing  the  old  fellow 
was  sharply  told  to  get  his  blankets  and 
“hamba”  (get  out  or  go).  This,  we 
thought,  might  set  an  example  and  prove 
our  firmness  to  the  others.  Much  to  our 
dismay  the  others  proved  to  be  staunch 
supporters  of  the  old  man;  they,  too,  got 
their  blankets  and  started  off.  We  were 
about  to  be  stranded  on  the  veld,  five 
miles  from  water  and  with  not  a  drop  on 
hand.  At  this  moment  the  cook  came 
staggering  in  with  a  four-gallon  can  of 
the  much-needed  water.  We,  at  least, 
would  have  a  little.  A  good  pull  from 
the  can  helped  matters  a  lot,  and  we  now 


tackled  the  situation  with  greater  care. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed.  The  result  was 
that  we  calmed  the  mutineers,  though  in 
doing  so  we  were  forced  to  give  in  to 
them  more  or  less.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  culprits  later;  for  we  knew, 
and  they  knew,  that  we  were  beaten  in 
such  circumstances ;  and  to  have  a  gang 
of  scatter-brained  natives  in  possession 
of  such  knowledge  would  inevitably  lead 
to  more  trouble  in  the  near  future.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  trials  experienced 
in  dealing  with  natives.  On  this  occasion 
they  apparently  did  not  worry  about 
water  for  themselves  as  long  as  the 
“white  boss”  didn’t  have  any.  It  seemed 
certain  that  if  the  old  man  had  not  been 
among  them  no  trouble  would  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

Nowhere  is  there  such  a  quantity  and 
variety  of  game  as  in  Africa,  particularly 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  the  veld  one 
sees  several  types  every  day.  A  man 
equipped  with  a  heavy-calibre  rifle  can 
shoot  for  trophy  or  pot  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  Lion,  elephant  and  buffalo  are  not 
uncommon,  and  antelope  of  many  sizes 
roam  in  herds  all  over  the  country.  When 
in  the  field  one  has  fresh  meat  almost 
all  the  time.  If  a  man  is  a  good  shot  he 
can  keep  his  larder  full  always,  and  at 
the  same  time  collect  many  trophies. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  relate  the 
numerous  adventures  I  have  had  while 
hunting.  I  have  seen  and  experienced 
many  things  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  most  uncomfortable  situation  of  all 
developed  during  a  lion  hunt  in  which  I 
participated.  I  managed  to  get  very  close 
to  the  beast  without  knowing  it,  and 
then  between  climbing  trees  and  getting 
lost  in  my  excitement,  I  failed  to  get  a 
shot,  while  my  partner  shot  and  wounded 
it  twenty-five  yards  from1  me.  We  found 
it  dead  the  following  day.  But  that  is 
another  story,  and  the  telling  of  it  would 
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take  up  too  much  valuable  space. 

On  another  occasion  I  stood  and 
watched  a  bull  elephant  from  a  point  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away.  And 
again  I  had  a  lion  lined  up  over  the 
sights  of  my  rifle,  thinking  it  was  a  small 
antelope  in  the  long  grass.  When  it  bolt¬ 
ed,  the  sudden  realization  that  it  was  a 
lion  caused  me  to  hesitate  and  so  lose  a 
fine  chance  for  a  kill,  with  the  odds  most¬ 
ly  in  my  favour. 

Those  who  read  this  article  and  who 
have  spent  weary  days  on  northern  canoe 
routes  will  perhaps  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
so  much  luxury  in  the  field.  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  did  feel  cheap  the  first  time  I 
ordered  the  natives  to  get  busy  and  carry 
the  equipment.  Later  I  was  glad  that  I 
did  not  have  to  do  the  carrying.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  a 


white  man  to  pack  a  load  under  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun  of  the  sub-tropics,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  well  over  one  hundred  in  the 
shade.  And  again  there  is  prestige  to  be 
upheld  among  the  carriers,  which  would 
certainly  be  lowered  if  the  white  boss  did 
any  such  thing. 

This  article  has  been  written  in  my 
camp  and,  therefore,  right  in  the  veld 
where  all  these  things  can,  and  do,  hap¬ 
pen.  I  hope  that  those  who  read  this 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  thrills,  experiences  and  com¬ 
forts  in  the  field,  there  are  many  mo¬ 
ments  wdien  I  wish  I  were  paddling 
across  a  Canadian  lake  with  a  cloud  of 
flies  around  me,  or  sleeping  on  the 
ground  in  a  ‘‘seven-by-nine”  instead  of 
in  a  bed  with  white  sheets.  After  all 
there  is  no  place  like  home. 


KINGSTON  SCHOLARSHIP 

IN  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  citizens  of  Kingston  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  labour  organizations,  in  the 
passing  of  the  Queen’s  building  by-law 
last  May,  the  University  has  established 
a  special  Kingston  scholarship.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  scholarship  must  be  the  sons 
or  daughters  of  residents  of  the  city  and 
must  have  attended  school  and  matricu¬ 
lated  in  Kingston.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
award  can  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term. 

The  scholarship  may  be  held  in  either 
Arts,  Applied  Science  or  Medicine,  and 
will  be  equal  in  value  to  the  fees  charge¬ 
able  for  tuition,  laboratory  work  and  stu¬ 
dent  interests,  exclusive  of  health  insur¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  renewed  annually  for 
the  normal  length  of  the  course  selected 
by  the  holder  if  sufficient  promise  is 
shown  by  the  student  during  his,  or  her, 
first  year. 

In  awarding  the  scholarship  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection  will  pay  attention  to 
the  moral  character,  intellectual  promise 


and  financial  means  of  each  candidate. 
The  last  item  will  carry  particular  weight, 
as  an  important  purpose  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  to  make  a  university  education 
available  to  a  student  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  it. 


ADDITIONAL  RESIDENCE 
FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

THE  home  of  Miss  Wilhelmina  Gor¬ 
don,  122  University  Avenue,  was 
taken  over  by  the  University  during  May 
and  is  being  remodelled  to  serve  as  a 
residence  for  women  students.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  known  as  Gordon 
House,  will  be  operated  by  the  Ban  Righ 
Hall  committee  as  an  additional  annex 
to  the  main  residence. 

It  is  announced  that  all  out-of-town 
girl  students  attending  the  University  will 
be  required  in  future  to  live  in  Ban  Righ 
Hall  during  their  first  year.  The  choice 
of  lodging-houses  will  be  restricted  for 
all  co-eds. 
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MEDICAL  CONVOCATION,  1931 

Principal  Fyfe’s  Address 


FORTY-FOUR  students  of  Queen’s 
were  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  C.M.,  at  the  Medical  Convocation 
held  in  Grant  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  27.  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  W.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  presided,  and 
Dean  F.  Etherington  presented  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  their  degree.  Principal  H  .A. 
Kent  of  the  Theological  College  acted  as 
chaplain  of  the  day. 

The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Fyfe.  It  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  for  the  Review  to  be  able  to 
publish  it  verbatim. 

“It  is  certainly  a  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  who  have  come 
to  the  end  of  your  long  course  and  have 
successfully  surmounted  all  the  obstacles 
which  your  Professors  have  so  indefati- 
gably  and  ingeniously  devised  for  you. 
I  should  like  first  to  congratulate  you 
very  heartily  on  that.  But  I  am  uncom¬ 
fortably  conscious  that  one  of  the  things 
on  which  you  are  most  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  is  this — that  you  will  never  again 
have  to  listen  to  so  many  lectures.  I  must 
therefore  make  this  as  unlike  a  lecture  as 
possible  by  ensuring  that  it  doesn’t  go  on 
for  an  hour — or  even  for  53  minutes. 

“I  don't  want  so  much  to  congratulate 
you  on  coming  to  the  end  of  your  degree 
course  but  rather  on  coming  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  your  real  job  in  life.  You  have 
endured  a  long  grind.  It  must  often  have 
been  dull  and  very  much  against  the 
grain.  That  is  inevitable.  Learning  the 
names  of  bones  isn’t  any  fun  in  itself. 
You  have  stuck  to  it  and  endured  the 
grind  in  order  that  you  might  spend  your 
life  in  one  of  the  finest  and  happiest  of 
human  professions.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  begin.  That  is  the  real  cause  of  con¬ 
gratulation. 

“When  a  man  comes  to  the  end  of  a 
long  and  tiring  journey,  he  often  feels, 
however  eager  he  may  have  been  to  reach 


his  destination,  he  often  feels  cynical  and 
disappointed  and  wonders  whether  it  was 
really  worth  while  after  all.  I  don’t 
know  whether  any  of  you  feel  like  that. 
You  certainly  needn’t,  for  the  destination 
at  which  you  have  arrived  is  one  which 
all  men  want  to  reach — you  have  achieved 
at  least  one  end  that  every  man  desires — 
you  are  now  qualified  to  be  of  some  real 
use  in  the  world. 

“If  you  are  to  make  good  use  of  that 
qualification,  what  else  is  required? 
(1)  More  and  more  learning.  I  need  not 
labour  that  point.  I  am  sure  your  Pro¬ 
fessors  have  made  that  abundantly  clear. 
And  most  rightly.  When  a  man  finishes 
his  University  course  and  takes  his  de¬ 
gree  the  most  he  can  claim  is  that  he  has 
learnt  how  to  learn.  And  that  is  more 
obvious  in  medicine  and  surgery  than  in 
any  other  sphere.  I  need  not  remind  you 
how  rapid  and  startling  are  the  changes 
in  theory  and  practice,  how  few  years 
ago  it  was  that  surgeons  complacently 
performed  operations  under  conditions 
the  very  description  of  which  make  us 
shudder  to-day  and  how  innocently  sur¬ 
prised  they  were  at  their  lack  of  success. 
I  suppose  that  the  modern  surgeon  has 
now  reaped  the  full  fruit  of  Lister’s  dis¬ 
coveries — and  meanwhile  the  physician 
finds  himself  to-day  just  at  the  beginning 
of  an  equally  fruitful  revolution.  You 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do  how 
unstable  and  relative  is  all  medical  truth. 
Dogmatism  is  death  to  a  doctor.  You 
have  got  to  be  wary  and  bright-minded 
sceptics,  regarding  each  case  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  and  moving  even  on  the  most 
familiar  ground  in  a  spirit  of  doubt  and 
enquiry.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  great 
discoveries  are  made  and  the  great  cures 
effected. 

“And  your  other  requirement  for  suc¬ 
cess,  a  requirement  equally  essential  is 
certain  qualities  of  character.  I  hope  you 
aren’t  sick  of  being  told  about  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Osier.  That  does  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen.  In  ancient  Athens  there  was  once 
a  statesman  called  Aristides  who  was  so 
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impeccably  just  and  incorruptible  that  his 
fellow  citizens  grew  sick  of  his  merits 
and  unanimously  voted  him  into  exile. 
I  hope  you  don't  feel  like  that  about 
Osier,  because  he  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  people  I  have  ever  known.  And 
a  good  doctor  must  be  attractive.  Osier 
was  not  a  great  original  researcher  like 
Lister,  Pasteur,  Metchnikoff — but  he  was 
always  learning  and  he  made  other  people 
go  on  learning — and  they  liked  it.  When 
he  came  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  he  beat  up  all  the  G.Ps.  in  the  city 
and  made  them  walk  the  hospital  with 
him.  It  was  something  quite  new  and 
doubtless  highly  inconvenient,  but  they 
loved  him  for  it.  That  is  a  quality  of  a 
great  Professor — and  it  is  a  quality  all 
doctors  need.  You’ve  all  got  to  make 
patients  do  things  that  are  new  and  in¬ 
convenient — and  make  them  love  you  for 
it. 

“You  all  know  the  name  of  William 
Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  It  happened  that  he  was 
in  the  17th  Century  the  Warden  of  Mer¬ 
ton  College,  Oxford,  and  had  stocked  the 
College  Library  with  medical  books. 
They  had  lain  neglected  on  the  shelves 
until  Osier  came  to  Oxford.  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  pleasure  on  being  shown  them 
and  the  hours  he  spent  examining  and  ar¬ 
ranging  them  and  how  in  spite  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  this  discovery,  he  was  constantly 
being  seduced  by  other  shelves  in  the 
Library,  because  there  too  he  found 
books  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  that  aroused 
his  curiosity.  I  am  sure  that  width  of 
interest  is  another  quality  which  made 
him  a  great  doctor.  No  knowledge  comes 
amiss  in  the  work  of  treating  the  sick 
and  certainly  a  lively  interest  in  human 
nature  is  essential  to  a  physician.  You 
will  find  plenty  of  food  for  that  interest 
among  your  patients  but  you  can’t  de¬ 
velop  it  fully  without  reading  widely  out¬ 
side  your  medical  library — novels,  plays, 
poetry,  essays,  anything  that  helps  to  en¬ 
large  your  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

“In  the  very  delightful  lecture  which 
Dr.  James  Miller  gave  us  last  term  on 
Osier,  he  told  a  story  of  Osier  explaining 
at  a  post-mortem  how  wrong  he  had  been 
in  his  diagnosis,  and  how  deeply  his  hon¬ 


esty  convinced  his  pupils.  I  think  that 
sort  of  candour  is  another  quality  that 
all  doctors  need.  Of  course  you  must 
use  it  with  discretion.  You  will  often 
have  to  deceive  your  patients  for  their 
own  good.  You  will  have  to  use  all  your 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  size  them 
up.  But  it  is  fatal  to  be  found  out.  Doc¬ 
tors  who  are  pompous  and  pretentious 
nearly  always  give  themselves  away  and 
lose  the  greatest  of  all  assets,  their  pa¬ 
tients’  confidence. 

“May  I  give  one  more  story  of  Osier’s 
skill  ?  There  was  at  Oxford  a  great  or¬ 
ganist  and  choir  master  who  fell  sick 
and  his  doctors  began  to  despair  of  him. 
They  called  Osier  in.  Osier  knew  en¬ 
ough  of  the  old  man  to  realise  that  while 
he  was  great  in  his  profession  his  own 
estimation  of  his  greatness  was  even 
greater.  He  was  in  fact  a  very  conceited 
old  person.  Osier  examined  him  and 
kept  silent  until  he  was  walking  out  of 
the  room  with  the  doctor,  concealed  by 
the  screen  round  the  patient's  bed.  He 
then  said  very  loudly  and  clearly :  ‘Doc¬ 
tor  that  is  one  of  the  most  precious  lives 
in  Europe.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
save  him.’  No  further  treatment  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  from  that  moment  the  old  man 
began  to  mend. 

“In  Flecker’s  play  Hassan  the  watch¬ 
man  at  the  gate  of  Baghdad  remarks  with 
truth  that  ‘Men  are  unwise  and  curiously 
planned.’  Of  course  they  are  and  wo¬ 
men  even  more  so.  Your  job  is  to  learn 
all  you  can  about  the  ways  of  that  un¬ 
wisdom  and  about  the  curious  planning 
of  human  insides. 

“I  hope  that  you  will  be — each  in  your 
own,  peculiar  way — the  sort  of  doctor  to 
whom  the  constitution  of  the  human  body 
and  the  comedy  of  human  character  are 
a  perpetual  source  of  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Be  yourself,  but  see  to  it  that  you 
have  the  sort  of  self  which  radiates  com¬ 
fort  and  confidence  both  among  stran¬ 
gers,  and,  what  may  be  harder  still, 
among  friends — and  if  you  sometimes 
feel  dispirited  and  unsure  in  your  ambi¬ 
tion  remember  that  as  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Master  of  Surgery  you  carry 
with  you,  wherever  you  go,  the  good 
name  of  Queen’s.” 
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HYDRAULICS  LABORATORY 
IN  OLD  GYM 

AFTER  seven  lean  years  spent  in  a 
tumbled-down  old  building  on  the 
water  front,  the  Hydraulics  Laboratory 
was  last  year  moved  to  new  quarters  in 
the  old  Gymnasium,  where  at  least  seven 
years  of  increased  usefulness,  if  not  of 
plenty,  are  anticipated. 

The  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  was 
completely  gutted  of  partitions,  stairways 
and  other  obstacles,  and  in  the  large 
room  resulting  the  principal  part  of  the 
hydraulics  equipment  is  being  placed. 
Later  it  is  hoped  to  have  class-rooms  and 
additional  laboratory  space  on  the  main 
floor,  but  for  the  present  all  attention  has 
been  concentrated  upon  securing  appa¬ 
ratus  and  facilities  for  illustrating  and 
experimenting  upon  the  phenomena 
studied  in  undergraduate  work.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  equipment  it  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  one  group  from  interfering  with  the 
water  supply  of  another,  and  the  swim¬ 
ming-pool  has  proved  a  great  aid  to¬ 
wards  this  end,  as  it  forms  the  main  res¬ 
ervoir  for  the  laboratory.  From  it  rec¬ 
tangular  channels  have  been  cut  in  the 
floor,  one  down  the  centre  to  the  west 
end,  and  another  joining  with  it  to  form 
a  loop  around  the  south  half  of  the  floor. 
These  serve  excellently  as  return  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  water  and  are  themselves 
available  for  many  experiments. 

A  centrifugal  pump  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  pool  supplies  water  to  the 
following  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  are 
arranged  along  the  south  half  of  the  main 
floor  and  drain  into  the  channels  men¬ 
tioned  :  a  six-inch  turbine,  a  large  glass- 
and-steel  flume  for  weir  flow,  a  channel 
with  adjustable  slope,  sets  of  pipes  for 
study  of  various  losses  in  fittings,  etc.,  a 
glass-sided  tank  for  stream-line  flow.  A 
two-stage  pump,  yielding  a  lower  flow  but 
a  higher  head,  will  be  available  for  study 
or  flow  under  such  conditions.  A  ten- 
inch  impulse  wheel  can  be  used  with  it 
or  with  city  pressure,  which  is  also  avail¬ 
able  where  too  large  a  flow  is  not  re¬ 
quired. 

Connections  have  also  been  left  where 
other  pieces  of  equipment  may  be  at¬ 
tached  either  for  demonstration  or  re¬ 


search.  Another  small  centrifugal  pump 
on  a  movable  base  is  planned  to  give  a 
third  source  of  water  if  required. 

An  extremely  valuable  addition  to  the 
laboratory  course  is  made  available  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  owner  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Mills  power  plant  and  a  member  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr. 
Campbell  permits  tests  to  be  run  at  his 
plant  and  gives  every  assistance.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Knowles,  of  New  Lowell,  Ont.,  has 
presented  the  laboratory  with  a  fourteen- 
inch  reaction  turbine.  His  generosity  is 
greatly  appreciated. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
1931 

THE  twenty-first  session  of  the 
Queen’s  Summer  School  registered 
450-strong  during  July  3  and  4.  There 
has  been  a  decrease  of  about  eighty  in 
those  registered  for  courses  leading  to  a 
degree — most  of  this  decrease  being  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  severe  situation  on  the 
middle  prairies  where  many  teachers 
have  been  paid  only  a  tithe  of  their  sal¬ 
aries  and  where  new  contracts  are  being 
signed  for  four  and  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  But  the  recruits  and  the  large 
number  of  old-timers  have  contributed 
to  make  this  year’s  Summer  School  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  of  its  predecessors. 

There  are  also  attached  to  Oueen’s  this 
summer  two  schools  run  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education :  a  school  of 
physical  culture,  most  of  whose  members 
are  also  taking  academic  work,  and  a 
school  for  teaching  upper-school  mathe¬ 
matics  and  English. 

There  are  only  two  visiting  scholars 
on  the  staff  of  the  School  this  year — 
Professor  John  Ralph,  Arts  ’24,  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baxter,  of  Victoria  College,  To¬ 
ronto. 

A  professional  tennis  coach  has  been 
employed  this  year,  and  open-air  badmin¬ 
ton  has  been  added  to  the  many  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Classes  are  being 
held  in  the  Old  Arts  Building,  in  Fleming 
Hall  and  in  Carruthers  Hall,  pending  the 
refitting  and  extension  of  the  New  Arts 
Building. 
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ON  TO  KINGSTON  FOR  THE  WESTERN  GAME 


REUNION— OCTOBER  16-18,  1931 


THIS  year  Reunion  folk  will  see 
Queen’s  gridders  do  battle  with  the 
valiant  Western  team.  Those  closely  in 
touch  with  Intercollegiate  football  tell  us 
that  Western  is  expected  to  put  forward 
one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  league. 
“The  Mustangs  will  be  the  team  to 
beat!”  The  Western-at-Oueen's  game  this 
fall  should  prove  one  of  the  best  of  the 


series  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
Reunion  week-end. 

Homecoming  arrangements  of  the  years 
’01,  06,  ’ll,  ’21  and  ’26  are  under  way, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  representatives  of  the 
older  classes  of  71,  ’81  and  ’01,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  years,  will  also  be  here 
for  the  in-gathering  of  the  clan.  Arts  ’22 
is  also  holding  its  third  triennial  gather¬ 
ing,  “bigger  and  better  than  ever.”  Plans 
for  it  were  laid  in  1928. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAMME 

Friday,  October  16 

Morning  and  Afternoon — Registration  and  Visiting  the  University. 

6.30  p.m. — Class  Dinners. 

8.30  p.m. — Fall  Convocation. 

Saturday,  October  17 

10.00  a.m. — Annual  Meeting  General  Alumni  Association. 

Installation  of  New  Officers,  Alumni  Business,  and  Public 
Address. 

12.00  Noon — Class  Meetings  or  Luncheons. 

2.30  p.m. — Queen’s-Western  Football  Game,  Richardson  Stadium. 
6.00  p.m. — Class  Dinners. 

8.30  p.m. — Alumni  Dance,  New  Gymnasium. 

Day  and  Time  Undecided 

Fall  Meetings  of  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Alumni  Association 
and  of  University  Board  of  Trustees. 


Last  October  those  returning  witnessed 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Miller 
Hall,  the  new  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
building.  This  fall  the  handsome  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  completed  building — a  strik¬ 
ing  symbol  of  the  new  era  upon  which 
Queen’s  has  definitely  entered  —  awaits 
those  who  come  back.  Arts  alumni  will 
tread  with  amazement  the  corridors  of 
Kingston  Hall,  whose  interior  will  be 
wholly  altered  by  October.  The  Gymna¬ 
sium,  too,  awaits  inspection,  standing 
proudly  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
New  Mining  and  Hydraulics  laboratories 
will  interest  Science  graduates,  and  the 
Medicals  will  enjoy  an  inspection  of  the 
splendid  extensions  of  the  Kingston  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital.  Not  a  few  will  be  happy 
to  meet  Principal  Fyfe  for  the  first  time. 


Will  all  members  of  the  returning  years 
please  notify  their  respective  officers  or 
committes  of  their  intention  to  join  their 
class-reunion.  If  the  Alumni  office  can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  the  classes  not  yet 
organized  for  their  return,  it  will  be  glad 
to  do  what  it  can  to  facilitate  arrange¬ 
ments.  Members  of'  years  other  than 
those  specified  will  also  be  given  a  hearty 
welcome.  Everyone  is  invited  to  come 
back  for  Reunion  week-end. 

Grads  who  are  bringing  their  children 
up  in  the  lore  and  tradition  of  Queen’s 
should  bring  the  youngsters  along  for  a 
foretaste  of  the  glamorous  side  of  cam¬ 
pus  life.  And,  of  course,  one’s  wife 
should  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Tricolour 
gridiron  team  and  other  College  associa¬ 
tions  which  are  the  boast  of  every  grad. 
This  year  a  new  slogan  clamours : 


On  to  Kingston  for  the  Western  Game ! 
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ARTS  AND  MEDICINE  ’81 

Should  you  venerable  members  of  ’81  not  lead  the  Reunion  of  this  fall?  Many  are  the 
changes  you  would  see  on  the  Old  Ontario  Strand  after  fifty  years’  absence.  The  Alumni 
office  will  be  glad  to  help  you  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  class-gathering. 


ARTS  ’91 

There  are  several  members  of  this  noble 
year  now  living  in  Kingston — a  splendid  nu¬ 
cleus  for  a  Reunion  this  October.  A.  B. 
Cunningham,  J.  B.  Cochrane  and  C.  R.  Web¬ 
ster  are  three  of  them. 


MEDICINE  ’91 

The  last  class  to  graduate  from  the  old 
“Royal”  will  appreciate  seeing  the  many 
changes  around  the  University  since  their 
day.  Bob  Gardiner  is  gathering  you  into  the 
fold. 


ARTS  AND  MEDICINE  ’01 

Thirty  years  since  you  left  the  three  or  four  buildings  that  made  up  the  Queen’s  of 
your  day!  There  are  over  twenty  now  and  seventeen  hundred  students.  You  would  enjoy 
seeing  them  all,  and  your  old  classmates,  too,  at  Reunion  time. 


ARTS  ’06 

Chancellor  James  Richardson  is  calling 
you  to  arms  this  fall,  on  your  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Surely  this  will  mean  a  100 
percent  turn-out. 

MEDICINE  ’06 

A  big  year  was  Medicine  ’06,  but  F.  J. 
O’Connor  and  G.  F.  Cliff  want  to  see  every 
one  of  you  back  at  Queen’s  this  fall;  so  do 
the  old  Medical  building  and  the  splendid 
Kingston  hospitals. 

SCIENCE  ’ll 

Twenty  years  out  and  still  going  strong. 
Time  for  a  come-back.  The  Alumni  office 
will  be  glad  to  assist. 

ARTS  ’21 

What  is  more  appropriate  than  returning 
to  old  scenes  and  renewing  old  acquaintances 
after  ten  years’  absence?  Presley  McLeod, 
your  president,  is  here  to  welcome  you. 

SCIENCE  ’21 

Did  you  get  Slim  Monture’s  letter?  Well, 
what  more  can  we  say?  If  that  letter  doesn’t 
bring  you  back  next  October,  nothing  will. 

MEDICINE  ’26 

When  you  hear  from  John  Lansbury  or 
Arch  Abernethy  give  them  your  support  one 
and  all.  Five  years  out  and  a  great  Reunion 
next  October. 


SCIENCE  ’06 

Your  gathering  would  be  the  senior  Re¬ 
union  of  a  Science  class.  Ask  Science  ’05 
how  good  a  time  they  had  last  fall  and  gov¬ 
ern  yourselves  accordingly. 

ARTS  ’ll 

Cameron  Smith,  of  Lakefield,  and  J.  C. 
Macfarlane,  of  Toronto,  are  summoning  you. 
Let  not  their  clarion  call  go  unheeded.  Come 
one,  come  all. 

MEDICINE  ’ll 

Spare  this  week-end  from  the  worries  of 
your  practice  to  return  and  see  the  great  ad¬ 
vancement  in  Medicine  at  Queen’s. 

MEDICINE  ’21 

Now  that  you  are  all  established  and  emi¬ 
nently  prosperous,  how  about  coming  back 
and  discussing  with  one  another  the  days 
when  you  were  poor  undergraduates?  Do 
not  let  Reg  Third’s  summons  go  unan¬ 
swered. 

ARTS  ’26 

Alex.  Edmison  and  J.  E.  Mason  have  been 
talking  over  your  get-together  for  at  least  a 
year.  Be  sure  to  answer  their  exhortation 
when  it  arrives. 

SCIENCE  ’26 

Have  Cliff  Rystogi  and  Leo  Marion  yet 
beckoned  you  forth?  If  not,  ask  them  why. 
If  so,  tell  them  that  you  will  be  among  those 
present. 


ARTS  ’22 

You  have  already  had  two  highly  successful  class  reunions.  Your  third  triennial  is 
billed  for  this  fall.  Those  behind  it  are:  Murray  Chown,  Renfrew,  Rev.  Donald  Maclnnes, 
Forest,  Ont.,  and  a  local  committee  consisting  of  R.  O.  Merriman,  Queen’s  University, 
R.  W.  Cumberland,  and  H.  A.  McNeill. 
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A  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 

ECEIPT  of  a  gift  of  £1,000  for  the 
provision  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Professor  William  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  announced  in  June  by  the 
Theological  College.  The  gift  is  from 
Mr.  A.  Cameron  Badenoch  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  a  nephew  of  Professor 
Morgan.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  board 
of  the  Theological  College  to  decide  upon 
the  details  of  a  suitable  memorial,  and  no 
announcement  of  these  has  yet  been 
made. 

The  late  Dr.  Morgan  died  in  January, 
1928.  He  had  been  a  valued  member  of 
the  staff  of  Queen's  Theological  College 
for  over  a  decade.  Mrs.  Morgan  died  in 
1930. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF 

KINGSTON  HALL 

HE  transformation  of  Kingston  Hall, 
the  New  Arts  Building,  into  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  fireproof  structure  is  go¬ 
ing  ahead  apace.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at 
the  opening  of  the  fall  session. 

This  remodelling  is  part  of  the  plan, 
which  also  includes  the  redesigning  of 
the  Old  Arts  Building,  to  provide  for  the 
great  expansion  in  Arts  which  has  taken 
place  during  recent  years  as  well  as  for 
the  expected  growth  during  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  scheme  was  made  possible  by 
a  grant  of  $150,000.00  made  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  city  of  Kingston  through 
the  by-law  which  was  passed  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  on  May  18. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Old  Arts 
Building  has  had  to  be  postponed  until 
next  summer,  as  it  was  found  that  fur¬ 
ther  time  was  necessary  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  very  extensive  changes  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  combined  needs  of 
Arts  and  Theology.  There  was  also  the 
danger  that  both  buildings  might  not  be 
completed  at  commencement  of  the  fall 
term.  Many  structural  changes  will  be 
needed  in  the  Old  Arts  Building,  as  the 
tentative  plans  call  for  a  completely  new 
arrangement  of  class-rooms  as  well  as 
for  the  construction  of  a  chapel  beneath 
Convocation  Hall.  Contrary  to  earlier 


proposals,  the  Department  of  Biology 
will  remain  in  this  building. 

The  stripping  of  the  New  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  of  all  its  interior  woodwork  and  fix¬ 
tures  was  undertaken  by  the  University 
itself,  and  quite  a  saving’ in  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  was  accomplished  in  this  way.  The 
contractors  then  took  over  the  work  of 
rebuilding,  which  is  going  ahead  very 
rapidly. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the 
building  will  be  the  conversion  of  the 
former  attic  into  twenty-three  rooms, 
lighted  by  dormer  windows,  which  will 
serve  as  offices  for  the  members  of  the 
Arts  staff.  In  addition  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  small  store-rooms  and  a  fan-room. 
The  staff  offices  provided  on  this  floor 
overcome  one  of  the  serious  problems 
that  the  Faculty  has  faced  during  the 
past  few  years. 

The  lower  floors  of  the  building  re¬ 
main  much  the  same  as>  they  have  been 
heretofore,  with  the  exception  that  the 
various  small  offices  will  be  changed  into 
small  class  and  seminar-rooms,  and  that 
the  whole  building  will  be  entirely  fire¬ 
proof  in  construction.  The  offices  of  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  of  the  Dean  of  Women 
will  be  situated  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  first  floor  and  will  share  a  commo¬ 
dious  ante-room  just  opposite  the  Red 
Room.  On  the  second  floor,  between  the 
staircases  on  the  north  side,  there  will  be 
provided  a  large  Faculty  room. 

The  former  entrance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  building,  with  its  outside  steps 
which  are  always  dangerous  during  win¬ 
ter  weather,  is  being  rebuilt  at  ground 
level,  the  steps  to  the  first  floor  rising  in¬ 
side  the  building  instead  of  outside  as 
formerly.  A  separate  entrance  to  the 
basement  will  be  constructed,  also  at 
ground  level,  further  to  the  east,  and 
steps  to  the  floor  level  will  be  inside  the 
building  in  this  case  also. 

Grant  Hall  is  being  made  a  self-con-  { 
tained  entity,  completely  isolated  from 
Kingston  Hall.  It  will  have  its  own 
lounge-room  and  lavatories  beneath  the 
lobby,  and  two  check-rooms  beneath  the 
main  staircase.  It  is  also  understood 
that  there  will  be  further  excavation  be¬ 
neath  part  of  the  building  to  enable  a 
kitchenette  to  be  installed,  as  well  as  other 
rooms  necessary  for  functions  that  may 
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be  held  in  Grant  Hall  from  time  to  time. 
New  stone  steps  will  be  built  at  the  east¬ 
ern  entrance,  and  a  new  exit  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  north-west  corner  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  present  one  at  the  east 
side.  Two  emergency  exits  will  be  built 
at  the  ends  of  the  gallery.  If  possible, 
the  redecoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
hall  will  be  gone  on  with  this  summer;  if 
not,  this  will  be  undertaken  at  a  later 
date. 

i  —————— 

H.  M.  THOMAS  RESIGNS 
EXTENSION  DIRECTORSHIP 

-  3r<  * 

MR.  II.  M;  THOMAS,  Arts  ’20,  who 
has  beeli  Director  of  Extension  at 
the  University  since  the  first  of  last 
March,  is  resigning  in  September  to  be¬ 
come  Lecturer  in  History  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Currie,  Arts  ’29,  Com.  ’30,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

It  is  with’  regret  that  the  University 
loses  Mr.  Thomas,  who  during  the  past 
three  years  has  served  with  conspicuous 
success  in  the  Alumni  office,  in  the  His¬ 
tory  department,  and  latterly  in  the  Ex¬ 
tension  department.  History,  however, 
has  always  been  his  chief  work  and  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  best  wishes  of  Oueen’s 
people  go  With  him  to  his  new  field  at 
Western,  also  with  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
was  Ruth  MacClement,  Arts  25. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Currie,  who  replaces  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  a  Queen’s  B.A.  of  ’29  and 
B.Com.  of  ’30.  He  had  a  fine  academic 
record  at  the  University  and  was  also  a 
member  of  three  Intercollegiate  debating 
teams.  Since  graduation  he  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  postgraduate  work  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  at  Harvard  University. 


ALTERATIONS  IN 
ONTARIO  HALL 

HANGES  which  might  escape  no¬ 
tice  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle  of 
a  big  building  programme,  but  which  in 
reality  are  quite  extensive  in  themselves, 
are  being  made  in  Ontario  Hall  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  removal  of  the  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  departments  to  Miller  Hall 
has  provided  space  for  Chemical  Engi¬ 


neering,  which  had  become  cramped  in 
Gordon  Hall,  and  has  supplied  room  for 
very  necessary  expansion  in  the  Physics 
department. 

The  old  museum,  which  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  almost  all  of  the  basement  of  On¬ 
tario  Hall,  has  been  subdivided  into  sev¬ 
eral  rooms,  separated  by  walls  or  by  plas¬ 
ter  and  glass  partitions.  Four  of  these 
rooms,  in  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
are  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  Chemical 
Engineering.  They  are  being  adequately 
equipped  with  fixtures  and  apparatus, 
and  with  a  modern  system  of  ventilation 
to  take  care  of  the  fumes.  Two  other 
rooms  have  been  reserved  for  the  School 
of  Navigation,  and  a  special  vault  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  storage  of  alcohol 
and  other  inflammable  fluids.  The  former 
lecture-rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
section  of  the  building  are  to  be  used  as 
class  and  drafting-rooms  for  Chemical 
Engineering,  and  in  the  north-west  cor¬ 
ner  Dr.  L.  F.  Goodwin  will  have  his  pri¬ 
vate  laboratory  and  office.  Through  this 
part  of  the  building  also  extend,  from  the 
basement  to  the  second  floor,  the  long 
stills  used  in  chemical  research. 

The  southern  end  of  the  basement  pro¬ 
vides  the  needed  laboratory  space  for  the 
Physics  department  and  a  complete  pri¬ 
vate  laboratory  for  Dean  Clark.  The 
Physics  work-shop  has  also  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  in  certain  of  the  rooms 
piers  have  been  put  down  to  rock  level  to 
ensure  solid  bearings  for  scientific  in¬ 
struments.  Physics  also  takes  over  the 
entire  second  floor  of  the  building.  New 
laboratories  and  office  space  have  been 
provided  for  Professors  Robertson, 
Baker  and  Gray,  and  much  more  research 
work  in  X-ray,  radio  activity  and  other 
branches  will  be  possible.  There  are  also 
well-equipped  rooms  for  optical  and  pho¬ 
tographic  work. 

Virtual  separation  of  the  Chemical 
Engineering  and  Physics  sections  of  the 
building  is  effected  by  means  of  the  north 
and  south  entrances  and  by  separate 
staircases  to  the  different  floors.  Care 
also  has  been  taken  to  repair  all  parts  of 
the  building  needing  attention,  and  the 
lighting  system  has  been  modernized.  The 
extensive  alterations  have  all  been  made 
by  the  University  itself  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mr.  James  Bews. 
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lOOO  More  Members 

ON  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review  is  an  appeal  for  1000  addi¬ 
tional  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  current  year.  We  hope  that 
this  appeal  will  bear  fruit  and  that  the 
increase  in  Alumni  memberships  will  be 
ample  to  carry  the  Association  success¬ 
fully  through  the  present  depression. 

For  almost  five  years  the  General 
Alumni  Association  has  been  laying  at 
Queen’s  the  foundation  of  a  structure  to 
serve  the  University  throughout  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  foundation  has  been  firmly 
placed,  and  the  building  thereon  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  rising.  Now  comes  the 
industrial  and  financial  depression,  and 
the  splendid  progress  of  the  structure  has 
been  temporarily  slackened.  Is  not  this 
the  time,  when  we  are  faced  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  extend  with  determination  and 
confidence  our  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
our  alma  mater? 

The  Review  has  suffered  a  serious  de¬ 
pletion  in  its  advertising  revenue  during 
recent  months.  Many  friends  of  the 
Review  have  maintained  their  generous 
reservation  of  space  in  spite  of  adverse 


conditions,  but  many  others  have  been 
unable  to  do  so,  and  our  magazine  is 
faced  with  a  deficit  double  or  treble  that 
of  the  past  years.  This  loss  of  income  to 
the  Association  can  readily  be  made  up 
if  800  to  1000  of  our  alumni  who  have 
not  paid  their  Dues  for  the  current  year 
will  now  do  so.  The  individual  $3.00  is 
a  small  amount,  but  1000  times  $3.00  is 
.  .  .  .  well,  it  is  $3000  and  it  will  see  us 
through. 

The  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Queens  Review  now  make  their  appeal 
to  those  who  have  not  paid  their  1931 
Dues.  If  you  have  not  already  sent  in 
your  Dues  for  the  current  year,  which 
ends  on  September  30,  will  you  not  do 
so  by  means  of  the  blue  counter-cheque 
enclosed  in  this  issue?  Your  support  is 
needed. 

The  loyalty  of  Queen’s  alumni  will  not 
allow  this  opportunity  for  valuable  and 
vital  assistance  pass  unheeded. 

Graduate  Employment 

INDUSTRIAL  and  economic  conditions 
in  Canada  had  been  so  good  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  that  the  dearth  of  employment 
which  commenced  early  in  1930  and  de¬ 
veloped  seriously  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  and  which  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  severe  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  has  seemed  almost  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  difficult  to  realize.  In 
the  prosperity  and  plenitude  of  employ¬ 
ment  we  had  forgotten  the  depression  of 
1921,  and  other  earlier  years,  none  of 
which,  however,  was  as  acute  as  the  one 
through  which  we  have  recently  been 
passing. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of 
Queen’s  graduates,  though  fortunately 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  are 
out  of  employment.  The  Employment 
Service  is  doing  the  best  it  can  for  them; 
it  has  their  names  listed,  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  on  file,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  them  any  suitable  openings 
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that  come  before  it  or  that  it  can  discover 
for  them.  But  the  vacancies  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  Service  at  the  present 
time  are  very  few.  Those  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  who  are  more  fortunately  placed  will 
render  valuable  assistance  to  the  Service 
and  to  other  Queen’s  men  and  women  if 
they  will  inform  the  Service  of  any  va¬ 
cancies  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
or  of  which  they  hear.  The  older  gradu¬ 
ates  have  been  a  great  help  in  this  con¬ 
nection  heretofore,  and  any  assistance 
they  can  give  now  or  during  the  next  few 
months  will  indeed  be  timely. 

Association  Elections 

BALLOTS  for  the  election  of  five  per¬ 
sons  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  to  replace  the  five 
Directors  who  retire  this  coming  fall,  are 
being  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  present  month.  The  Di¬ 
rectors  elected  will  sit  for  a  three-year 
term,  retiring  in  the  fall  of  1934. 

On  the  back  of  the  ballots  will  be 
printed  brief  information  concerning  the 
various  candidates,  who  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Nominating  Committee  of 
the  Association.  It  is  hoped  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  will  vote  and  also  see  that  their  bal¬ 
lots  are  returned  to  the  Alumni  office  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  date  specified  on  the  bal¬ 
lots.  “Vote  as  you  wish,  but  vote.” 

Along  with  the  ballots  are  also  en¬ 
closed  application  blanks  by  which  paid- 
up  members  of  the  Association  may  make 
early  application  for  tickets  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  games  this  fall.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  these  application  forms 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  and  instructions  as  to  their  use 
will  be  printed  on  the  forms. 

A1  umni  Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  this  fall  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  October  17.  All  alumni  who 
are  at  the  University  during  Reunion 
week-end  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
this  meeting,  the  time  of  which  will  be 
announced  later. 

Those  who  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  1929  and  1930  had  the  pleasure 


of  hearing  outstanding  addresses  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Canadians :  Dr.  J.  W.  D. 
Dafoe,  Editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association. 
Arrangements  are  already  under  way 
whereby  the  alumni  will  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hearing  a  speaker  of  similar  pro¬ 
minence  at  this  fall’s  Reunion. 

Fall  Convocation  and  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  but 
two  of  the  major  events,  other  than  the 
rugby  game,  planned  for  the  Reunion. 

Our  Contributors 

Professor  M.  B.  Baker,  head  of  the 
Geology  department  at  Queen’s,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  a  contributor  to  the  Review, 
having  written  of  Dr.  Miller  as  one  of  the 
“Makers  of  Queen’s”  in  the  issue  of  De¬ 
cember,  1927.  It  is  but  fitting  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baker  should  now  describe  Miller 
Hall,  the  magnificent  new  building 
which  will  house  most  effectively  the 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  departments  at 
Oueen’s  and  at  the  same  time  form  a 
lasting  memorial  to  this  great  Canadian. 

'I'  'l'  ^  ^ 

L.  D.  (Don)  Clark,  who  writes  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review  of  the  life  of  a 
prospector  on  the  veld  of  Africa,  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Dean  of  Science 
at  Queen’s,  and  a  graduate  of  1929  in 
Mining.  Following  graduation  he  re¬ 
turned  to  College  to  take  postgraduate 
work  in  geology  and  received  his  M.Sc. 
in  1930.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Prospecting  Company  for  work  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  the  same  spring.  He 
had  already  spent  some  time  in  geological 
and  prospecting  work  in  the  far  north 
of  Canada. 

*  *  *  * 

W.  R.  Givens  is  president  of  the 
Kingston  Whig  Standard  Company,  and 
a  B.A.  of  Queen’s  of  1888.  He  has  been 
associated  with  newspaper  work  for  many 
years,  having  been  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Kingston  Standard  prior  to  its 
amalgamation  with  the  British  Whig.  In 
his  review  of  Retrospects  of  a  Nezvs- 
paper  Person,  by  P.  D.  Ross,  LL.D.  T9, 
Queen’s,  Mr.  Givens  pays  tribute  to  an 
old  friend,  an  eminent  Canadian  who  has 
written  a  most  interesting  book. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


RETROSPECTS  OF  A 
NEWSPAPER  PERSON 
By  P.  D.  Ross,  LL.D. 

Published  by  Oxford  University  Press 
Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Givens,  B.A. 

MR.  P.  D.  ROSS,  publisher  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal  dailies  and,  incidentally 
an  LL.D.  of  Queen’s  University  which  is 
not  slow  to  recognize  genius,  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  modest.  In  his  admirable,  well 
written  and  exceedingly  interesting  book 
dealing  with  his  experience  in  the  News¬ 
paper  World  in  which  he  has  long  been 
an  outstanding  figure,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  “Newspaper  Per¬ 
son.”  The  fact,  however,  is  that  Mr. 
Ross  were  better  described  as  a  person¬ 
age  rather  than  a  person,  since  he  com¬ 
bines  a  genius  for  writing  with  executive 
talent  as  well  as  with  a  rare  sense  of  pub¬ 
lic  duty  and  responsibility.  It  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  always  a  wonder  to  his  news¬ 
paper  colleagues  that  he  was  not  long  ago 
translated  to  Parliament  or  the  Senate  at 
Ottawa,  in  view  of  his  forensic  ability 
and  the  superb  service  that  he  has  time 
and  again  freely  and  generously  given  to 
the  public. 

However,  it  is  not  of  the  man  that  one 
is  here  supposed  to  speak,  but  rather  of 


his  book  which,  made  up  as  it  is  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  incidents  in  his  long  and  active 
newspaper  career,  cannot  but  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  all  readers  who  delight 
in  “human  interest”  stories  well  told  and 
admirably  written !  All  together,  there  are 
some  ninety  of  these  splendid  pen  and 
ink  sketches,  if  we  may  so  describe  them, 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the 
reading  of  any  one  of  them,  whether  it 
be  the  interesting  experience  of  Ned 
Farrar,  one-time  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  and  the  late  George  Ham  of  the 
C.P.R.  on  a  Pullman  sleeper,  or  the  pa¬ 
thetic  incident  “Before  the  Last  Tribu¬ 
nal”  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Henry 
Wood,  bridge  inspector  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  He  will  be  cold  blooded  indeed 
who  is  not  deeply  moved  by  this  touch¬ 
ing  tale.  Three  excellent  and  thought¬ 
ful  articles  conclude  the  volume — 
“Egypt,”  “On  the  Riviera"  and  “The 
Common  People”  —  dealing  with  Mr. 
Ross’s  travels  in  Europe  and  evidencing 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Old  World 
conditions  as  well  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  fine  descrip¬ 
tive  powers. 

All  in  all,  the  book  is  one  that  not  only 
makes  interesting  reading  but  that  will 
leave  a  lasting  and  pleasing  impression  on 
the  reader’s  mind. 


October 

10 — Queen’s  at  Toronto 
McGill  at  Western 

October 

31 — Queen’s  at  McGill 
Toronto  at  Western 

October 

17- 

—Western  at  Queen’s 
Toronto  at  McGill 

November 

7 — Queen’s  at  Western 
McGill  at  Toronto 

October 

24- 

—McGill  at  Queen’s 
Western  at  Toronto 

November 

14 — Toronto  at  Queen’s 
Western  at  McGill 
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Tickel  Reservations 

THE  scheme  initiated  last  summer, 
whereby  paid-up  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  who  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Alumni  office  were  given  early 
consideration  by  the  A.  B.  of  C.  in  the 
allotment  of  tickets  for  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  football  games  in  Kingston,  is  being 
extended  this  year  to  include  the  away- 
from-Kingston  games.  By  means  of  ap¬ 
plication  blanks  which  are  being  sent  out 
during  August,  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  this  year  be  able  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  tickets  for  all  the  Queen's  games 
this  fall. 

Members  are  asked  to  read  carefully 
the  instructions  on  the  application  forms 
before  returning  them  to  the  Alumni  of¬ 
fice.  The  same  instructions  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  the  games,  so  that  each  event 
must  be  given  individual  consideration. 
Alumni  residing  in  Toronto  should  par¬ 
ticularly  note  that  applications  for  tickets 
for  the  Queen  s-at-Var sit y  game,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  must  be  returned  to  Mr.  N.  G. 
Stewart,  189  Neville  Park  Blvd.,  Toron¬ 
to,  and  not  to  the  Alumni  office.  The 
closing  date  for  the  applications,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  should  also  be  carefully  noted,  as 
the  Alumni  office  cannot  guarantee  that 
applications  received  after  that  date  will 
be  given  special  consideration  by  the 
A.  B.  of  C. 

The  officers  of  the  branch  associations 
are  asked  to  draw  these  arrangements  to 
the  attention  of  the  alumni  in  their  locali¬ 
ties,  and  also  to  inform  the  Alumni  office 
as  to  what  their  ticket  requirements  for 
the  various  games  may  be,  over  and 
above  those  covered  by  means  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  blanks  returned.  The  A.  B.  of 
C.  will  do  its  best  to  meet  these  bulk  re¬ 
quirements  after  the  applications  of  the 
Alumni  members  are  filled. 

The  secretaries  or  other  members  of 
the  classes  who  are  arranging  for  the  year 
reunions  at  the  week-end  of  the  Western- 
at-Queen's  game,  October  17  are  advised 
to  inform  the  Alumni  office  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  ticket  requirements  of 
their  groups.  Classes  returning  at  Re¬ 
union  time  usually  wish  to  attend  the 
game  in  a  body,  and  grouping  of  seats  is 
feasible  only  if  early  information  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  number  needed. 


Our  alumni  are  also  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  A.  B.  of  C.  has  no  choice 
in  the  quality  of  seats  allotted  to  it  by 
McGill,  Varsity  or  Western.  In  the  past 
there  have  been  occasional  complaints  in 
this  connection,  but  the  matter  is  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  Queen's. 


Football 


SUMMER  is  usually  the  off-season  in 
college  athletics  —  in  Canada,  at 
least.  But  this  year  Canadian  coaches 
realize  that  it  is  only  he  who  makes  hay 
while  the  sun  shines  during  the  summer 
months  who  will  give  his  supporters  suc¬ 
culent  food  to  chew  upon  when  fall  and 
winter  roll  around.  The  introduction  of 
the  forward  pass  into  Intercollegiate 
rugby  has  given  the  coaches  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  coming  season ;  they  must  be 
prepared  to  give  their  squads  a  fund  of 
information  on  the  execution  of  the  new 
aerial  attack  and  on  defensive  systems  to 
combat  it. 

These  exigencies  accounted  for  the 
presence  at  a  coaching  school  at  Assump¬ 
tion  College,  Windsor,  in  June  of  Harry 
Batstone,  of  Queen's,  Harry  Hobbs, 
newly  appointed  University  of  Toronto 
coach,  Bill  Hughes,  of  Hamilton  Tigers, 
and  other  Canadian  coaches.  Forty-five 
prominent  American  football  mentors 
were  also  enrolled,  and  Gus  Dorais,  ath¬ 
letic  director  at  the  University  of  Detroit 
and  former  team-mate  of  Knute  Rockne 
at  Notre  Dame,  gave  instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations,  assisted  by  Rip 
Miller  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
VanAlstyne  of  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Messrs.  Batstone  and  Company  were 
interested  only  in  learning  the  art  of  the 
forward  pass.  They  learned  much,  but 
will  have  to  adapt  their  knowledge  to 
Dominion  rules,  since  the  three-yard  zone 
and  the  restricted  passing  area  of  the 
Canadian  game  prevent  the  use  of  the 
complicated  American  interference  tactics 
to  mask  the  attack.  “Shag”  Shaughnessy, 
McGill  coach,  is  already  a  past  master  of 
the  forward  pass,  and  may  be  trusted  to 
make  things  interesting  in  Intercollegiate 
circles  this  fall.  The  other  colleges  will 
probably  content  themselves  with  defen- 
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sive  tactics,  and  use  the  pass  as  they  do 
the  onside  kick,  as  a  last  resort. 

Queen’s  will  have  a  good  aggregation 
of  experienced  first-string  men  again. 
But  the  team,  as  shorn  by  graduation  and 
examination-list  shears,  looks  very  lop¬ 
sided.  The  entire  middle  of  the  line  has 
been  clipped  out,  while  the  edges  have 
been  left  decidedly  ragged.  Those  who 
have  snatched  sheepskins  for  themselves 
and  departed  to  other  pastures  are  Has¬ 
tings,  last  year’s  snap ;  the  two  redoubt¬ 
able  insides  who  flanked  him,  Nichol  and 
Basserman ;  Gourley  and  DeDiana,  both 
outside  wings ;  and  “Ga”  Mungovan,  the 
stellar  quarterback.  DeDiana  has  aspi¬ 
rations  to  secure  an  M.A.  degree,  and 
may  be  back  to  repair  the  damage  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  but  the  gap  in  the  centre 
will  require  new  material. 

Gib  McKelvey  will  captain  the  squad 
this  season,  and  there  is  no  better  flying 
wing  anywhere.  The  back  division  will 
be  strong  again,  with  Carter  and  Gilmore 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  load.  Elliott, 
Caldwell,  and  Fred  Warren  have  the  ob¬ 
stacle  of  fall  exams  to  get  over,  but  are 
expected  to  be  with  the  team  again. 
McNichol,  an  Ottawa  lad,  was  outstand¬ 
ing  as  half  on  the  third  team  last  fall, 
and  will  be  hard  to  keep  out  of  senior 


ranks,  while  “Weenie”  Day,  a  tricky 
kicking  and  running  half,  will  again  be 
eligible. 

At  quarter  it  will  be  a  choice  between 
Caldwell  and  Carver.  The  latter  was  in¬ 
eligible  last  year,  but  was  regular  quarter 
with  Oshawa  before  entering  Queen’s. 

The  old  reliables,  Hamlin  and  Stuart, 
will  fill  the  bill  nicely  at  the  middle  wing 
positions  once  more.  Morris  and  Stan- 
yar,  who  subbed  at  middle  last  year, 
will  be  available  again,  and  will  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  Wes  Lackey  who  has  been  in¬ 
eligible.  Honsberger  and  Goodwillie  are 
another  pair  of  middle-wing  men  who 
will  be  back  in  uniform  after  being  ineli¬ 
gible  for  a  year.  Some  of  this  wealth  of 
line  material  will  be  switched  to  the  in¬ 
side-wing  positions,  and  Simmons  will 
probably  step  up  from  intermediate  ranks 
to  become  snap.  Ralph  and  Glass  have 
had  experience  as  outside  wings  and  will 
again  be  in  uniform. 

Other  promising  players  who  will  make 
a  strong  bid  for  the  first  team  are  Kost- 
uick,  Conquergood,  Hallett,  Megill,  Joy 
and  “Spud”  Murphy.  Three  valuable 
men  fell  by  the  examination  wayside  in 
the  spring:  Ross  Agnew,  Milt  Buell  and 
“Cog”  Smith.  They  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Toronto 

IN  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  last-minute 
rush  for  football  tickets  for  the 
Queen’s-at- Varsity  game  on  October  10, 
and  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  Toronto  alumni,  the  Toronto  execu¬ 
tive  has  arranged  that  requests  for 
tickets  (not  more  than  two  per  person) 
will  be  received  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
N.  G.  Stewart,  189  Neville  Park,  Blvd., 
up  to  October  1,  accompanied  by  a 
cheque  for  $1.50  per  ticket.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  paid-up  members  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association.  All  re¬ 
quests  must  come  by  mail. 

To  afiford  graduates  and  their  friends 


who  may  be  attending  the  game  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  each  other,  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  also  arranging  to  hold  a  Reunion 
Dance  at  8  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Oc¬ 
tober  10  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  Tickets 
will  be  $1.50  each.  Dr.  C.  W.  Drury  is 
general  convener  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  General 
Alumni  Association  is  carrying  on  splen¬ 
did  work  and  possibilities  of  what  fur¬ 
ther  might  be  done  for  Oueen’s  bv  a 
united  alumni  are  inspiring,  yet  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  know  that  of  nearly  800 
graduates  in  Toronto  less  than  200  are 
members  this  year  of  the  Association. 
Since  a  small  rebate  from  each  member- 
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ship  in  the  General  Association  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  means  of  financing  the 
Toronto  branch,  every  Queen’s  person  in 
Toronto  can  do  a  real  service  by  sending 
in  his  membership  dues. 

J.  E.  MASON, 

Convener,  Toronto  Publicity  Committee. 

*  *  *  ^ 

On  Friday  afternoon,  May  15,  the  To¬ 
ronto  alumnae  entertained  at  a  delightful 
tea  at  the  Granite  Club.  About  seventv 
guests  were  present.  Spring  flowers  in 
red,  gold  and  blue  colours  were  a  charm¬ 
ing  note  of  decoration  on  the  tea-table. 
Mrs.  Thomas  MacMillan  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Foster  (Margaret  H.  Porteous),  Arts 
’23,  received,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Yeigh 


Births 

Beroard — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  on  May  29,  to  Dr.  L.  C.  E.  Ber¬ 
oard,  Med.  TO,  and  Mrs.  Beroard,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  (Janet). 

Calvin — At  Montreal,  on  June  9,  to  R  M. 
Calvin,  Arts  ’ll,  Sc.  ’14,  and  Mrs.  Calvin, 
a  daughter  (Edith  Mary). 

Campbell — At  Abington  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Abington,  Pa.,  on  April  13,  to  Harris 
S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  a 
son  (David  Harris). 

Day — At  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  June  8,  to  D.  J.  Day,  Arts  ’23,  and  Mrs. 
Day  (Belva  Halliday),  Arts  ’22,  twin  sons. 

Denholm — On  July  14,  at  Parry  Sound 
General  Hospital,  to  Dr.  K.  A.  Denholm, 
Arts  T4,  Med.  ’15,  a  daughter  (Christina 
Margaret) . 

Elliott — At  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto, 
on  May  6,  to  J.  Courtland  Elliott,  Arts  T9, 
and  Mrs.  Elliott,  a  son. 

Gillies — At  Casa  Maria,  Hamilton,  on 
May  18,  to  R.  A.  Gillies,  Com.  ’27,  and  Mrs. 
Gillies,  a  son. 

Haslam — On  June  22,  to  Harold  Haslam, 
Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Haslam,  850  Davenport 
Road,  Toronto,  a  daughter  (Jean  Marga¬ 
ret). 

Hansen — At  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  May  7, 
to  Carl  A.  Hansen,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Hansen, 
a  daughter  (Marilyn  Grace). 

Honsberger — On  July  28,  at  Hotel  Dieu 
Hospital,  Kingston,  to  J.  C.  Honsberger, 
Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Honsberger,  Noranda,  Que., 
a  son. 


(Annie  L.  Laird),  Arts  ’01,  presided  at 
the  tea-table. 

New  York 

|jN  May  6,  New  York  alumnae  were 
entertained  at  a  very  enjoyable  sup¬ 
per  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Douglas  (Dorothy  M.  Newman),  Arts 
24,  3104  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  New 
York.  After  the  supper  an  informal 
business  meeting  was  held.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  in  September. 

*  *  *  * 

A  dinner  of  the  New  York  alumni  was 
held  during  April.  It  was  reported  as 
very  successful,  but  unfortunately  details 
are  lacking. 


Irwin — At  Inglewood  Private  Hospital, 
Toronto,  on  July  15,  to  Dr.  R.  N.  Irwin, 
Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  a  son  (Robert 
David). 

Kidd — On  May  18,  at  the  Private  Patients’ 
Pavilion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  to  K. 
W.  Kidd,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Kidd,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  (Marilyn  Ruth). 

Kincaid — On  July  10,  at  Kingston  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  to  D.  H.  Kincaid,  Sc.  ’27,  of 
La  Tuque,  Que.,  and  Mrs.  Kincaid  (“Billie” 
Wilson,  K.G.H.  ’26)  a  son  (Douglas  Wil¬ 
son). 

Knapp — At  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  May  23,  to  Dr.  Stuart  Knapp,  Med. 
’24,  and  Mrs.  Knapp  of  Lewisporte,  Nfld., 
a  son  (Robert  Judson). 

Ludgate — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  July  19, 
ta  J.  V.  Ludgate,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Ludgate, 
a  daughter. 

McLeod — On  June  25,  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  McLeod,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J.,  a  son. 

Roughton — On  June  3,  at  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital,  to  D.  R.  Roughton,  Sc. 
’22,  and  Mrs.  Roughton,  a  son. 

Sutherland  —  At  Mount  Hamilton  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hamilton,  on  July  3,  to  Rev'.  A.  D. 
Sutherland,  Arts  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
a  daughter. 

Trotter — At  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  May  30,  to  Prof.  Reginald  G.  Trot¬ 
ter,  of  the  history  department  at  Queen’s, 
and  Mrs.  Trotter,  a  son. 

Taylor — On  July  10,  at  the  Private  Pa¬ 
tients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  R.  Bruce  Tay¬ 
lor,  Arts  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  a  daughter. 


. . . . 
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Marriages 

Blacklock — At  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  9,  Ethel  Lee,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Butler,  of 
Boston,  to  Rev.  Alan  L.  Blacklock,  Arts 
T9,  Theol.  ’21,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Waltham,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blacklock  will  reside  at  the  Maple  Apart¬ 
ments,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Campbell-Clark — At  Kingston,  on  June  2, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mary 
Imogene,  daughter  of  Dean  A.  L.  Clark 
of  Queen’s,  and  Mrs.  Clark,  to  Dr.  W.  A. 
Campbell,  Med.  ’24,  Kingston. 

Cramer  —  At  St.  James’s  Anglican 
Church,  Port  Colborne,  on  June  20,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  and 
the  late  A.  A.  Dunlop,  of  Port  Colborne, 
Ont.,  to  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Cramer,  Med.  ’28,  of 
Woodville,  Ont. 

Creeggan — At  Bancroft,  Ont.,  on  June  30, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Embury, 
Med.  ’96,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Embury,  to 
Rev'.  J.  B.  Creeggan,  Arts  ’24,  Toronto. 

Currie — At  Knox  College  Chapel,  Toron¬ 
to,  Willena  Maye,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Moffatt,  Toronto,  to  E.  B.  M. 
Currie,  Sc.  ’25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currie  will  re¬ 
side  at  85  Wabash  Avenue,  Kenmore,  N.Y. 

Donevan — At  Oshawa,  Ont.,  on  June  13, 
Lydia  E.  Emsley,  of  Oshawa,  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
Donevan,  Med.  ’07. 

Dyde  —  On  June  6,  at  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Christina  Dyde, 
Arts  ’21,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde, 
Arts  ’83,  and  Mrs.  Dyde,  of  Kingston,  to 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Y.  Wootton,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Wootton,  of  Victoria.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wootton  will  reside  at  Drumheller, 
Alberta. 

Evans-Simmons — In  Kingston,  on  June 
18,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mar¬ 
garet  Elizabeth  Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  to  Har¬ 
old  Evans,  Sc.  ’28,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Fenwick — In  July,  Ella  Nora  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Gallagher, 
to  Stuart  Nelson  Fenwick,  Sc.  ’31,  of  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

Gardiner-Hicks — On  August  1,  at  Port 
Colborne,  Ont.,  Anne  Charlotte  Hicks,  Arts 
’29,  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’26,  They 
will  reside  at  6801  Buffalo  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Hall — At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  June  24, 
Miss  Helen  A.  Tory,  of  Burlington,  Ont.,  to 
Donald  D.  Hall,  Sc.  ’30.  They  will  reside 
in  Denver,  Col.,  where  Mr.  Hall  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Service  Company  of 
Colorado. 

Jamieson-Hooper  —  At  Carleton  Place, 
early  this  summer,  Mary  Kathleen  Hooper, 
Com.  ’29,  to  W.  J.  R.  Jamieson,  Arts  ’29. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  will  reside  at  36 
Irving  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Lindsay — At  Canadian  Memorial  Church, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  June  27,  Isabel  White, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shaw,  to 
Dr.  J.  G.  Keber  Lindsay,  Med.  ’27,  of  Lums- 
den,  Sask. 


Lockett — At  Park-Melville  United  Church, 
Westmount,  Que.,  on  May  11,  Florence  V. 
Brayshaw,  of  Hulbert,  Ont.,  to  Lawrence 
Wilfred  Lockett,  Sc.  ’23. 

MacMillan-Bonell — At  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ottawa,  on  July  3,  Morna  Bonell, 
Arts  ’27,  to  Frederick  Bain  MacMillan 
(Queen’s  Summer  School).  They  will  re¬ 
side  at  21  Trinity  Ave.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

McQueen-Orser  —  In  the  latter  part  of 
June,  Gladys  Orser,  Arts  ’24,  to  Harry  A. 
McQueen,  Arts  ’24,  of  Prescott,  Ont. 

McTaggart  —  On  June  24,  in  Eglinton 
United  Church,  Toronto,  Anne  Irene, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  C.  Evans, 
Toronto,  to  A.  N.  McTaggart,  Arts  ’24.  Mr. 
McTaggart  is  on  the  staff  of  North  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Patterson — At  Lavant,  Ont.,  on  April  25, 
Inez  Winnifred,  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Browning,  to  Rev.  John  William 
Patterson,  Arts  ’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son  will  reside  at  Inverary,  Ont. 

Rees-White — At  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Kingston,  on  June  10,  Vivien  Alberta  White, 
Arts  ’26,  to  Howard  S.  Rees,  Sc.  ’29,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Rowsom  —  On  June  30,  at  Gloversville, 
N.Y.,  Florence  Leah,  daughter  of  Mr  .and 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Garlock,  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Rowsom, 
Med.  ’26.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rowsom  will  reside 
at  Locust  Valley,  L.I. 

Sawyer — In  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Montreal,  on  June  27,  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hector  MacKay, 
of  New  Glasgow,  N.S.,  to  William  Reginald 
Sawyer,  Sc.  ’26. 

Seldon-Saundercook  —  At  Kingston,  on 
June  30,  Lois  Saundercook,  Arts  ’28,  to  Dr. 

T.  Harry  Seldon,  Med.  ’29,  of  Sharbot  Lake, 
Ont. 

Sexsmith — At  Windsor,  Ont.,  on  June  11, 
Annie  Nattalee,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Thomas,  Windsor,  to  Rev.  Marquis 
Edgar  Sexsmith,  Arts  ’03,  of  Southampton, 
Ont. 

Shea — On  August  3,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Pauline  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  M.  Christian,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  to 
Dr.  T.  Shea,  Med.  ’29. 

Sweetman — At  Toronto,  on  June  27, 
Elizabeth  Jean,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Fullerton,  Paisley,  to  Nelson  Allan 
Sweetman,  Arts  ’31. 

Whytock — At  Madoc,  Ont.,  on  May  23, 
Hazel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 
Kellar,  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Whytock,  Com.  ’24,  Med. 
’31. 

Deaths 

Clancy — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Clancy  at  his  home 
in  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  on  Tuesday,  May 
19.  Dr.  Clancy  entered  Queen’s  in  187#,  £ t 
coming  to  the  University  from  Assumption 
College,  Sandwich,  Ont.,  and  graduated 
M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1883. 

McEwen — Following  an  illness  of  several 
weeks’  duration,  Dr.  Ewen  McEwen,  Med. 
’87,  died  at  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont.,  on  June  14 
at  the  age  of  76  years.  The  late  Dr.  Me- 
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Ewen  was  born  in  Franktown  and  received 
his  early  education  at  Carleton  Place  and 
Perth.  After  taking  his  M.D.  at  Queen’s 
he  practised  in  Carleton  Place  for  many 
years  before  going  to  Port  Arthur,  where 
he  remained  until  his  retirement  to 
Smith’s  Falls  in  1914.  He  had  been  in  fail¬ 
ing  health  for  several  years. 

Merkley — At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
E.  Dwight  Merkley  died  suddenly  during 
July  at  his  home  at  Bouck’s  Hill,  near  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Ont.  Dwight  Merkley  entered' 
Queen’s  from  Morrisburg  Collegiate  and 
secured  his  B.A.  in  1926  with  honours  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  Entering  the 
Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Toronto,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  actuarial 
department,  eventually  being  in  charge  of 
reinsurance  and  group  insurance.  He  was 
forced  to  resign  his  position  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Later  he  entered  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  at  Ottawa  and  continued  there  until  re¬ 
cently  ill  health  again  caused  him  to  re¬ 
sign.  His  parents  and  three  sisters  survive 
him. 

O’Hara — The  death  occurred  in  Janes¬ 
ville,  Minnesota,  on  July  6,  of  Dr.  John 
Jackson  O’Hara,  Med.  ’98,  at  the  age  of  63. 
Death  was  due  to  angina  pectoris.  Dr. 
O’Hara  attained  much  prominence  among 
members  of  the  medical  profession  through¬ 
out  Minnesota  and  was  an  outstanding  civic 
leader.  Born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1868,  the  son  of  James  O’Hara,  the  late 
Dr.  O’Hara  came  to  Canada  as  a  youth  with 
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“ They  make  Shakespeare 
Really  Interesting  ” 

The  New  Readers’  Shakespeare 

BY  CANADIAN  EDITORS 

With  the  main  objective  the  creation  of  interest,  these  readers,  prepared  by 
Canadian  editors,  will  be  found  to  be  very  appealing.  The  plays  are  treated  as 
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ready,  others  to  follow: 

JULIUS  CAESAR.  By  Adrian  Macdonald,  M.A.  {Queen’s),  English  Master,  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Peterborough. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  By  Fred  G.  McNally,  B.A.,  Supervisor  of 
Schools,  Dept,  of  Education,  Edmonton. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  M.  Maxwell  MacOdrum,  Ph.D.,  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston. 

MACBETH.  By  Ira  Dilworth,  M.A.,  Principal  Victoria  High  School. 

THE  TEMPEST.  By  R.  A.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  {Queen’s) ,  University  of  Saskatechewan. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.  By  E.  C.  Woodley,  M.A.,  Department  of  Education,  Quebec. 
HAMLET.  By  Arthur  L.  Phelps,  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 
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his  parents,  who  settled  at  Camden  East, 
Ontario.  Graduating  from  Queen’s  in 
1898  he  went  to  Alma  City,  and  after 
practising  there  a  few  years  he  moved 
to  Janesville.  In  1901  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Lola  M.  Longmore  of  Camden  East, 
who  survives  him  along  with  two  sons.  In 
his  adopted  country  the  deceased  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  president  of  the  Janesville 
Library  Board,  as  an  officer  of  the  Waseca 
County  Red  Cross  organization,  and  as  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  county  medical  association. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  long  standing  in 
several  fraternal  orders. 

O’Neill  —  Miss  Mary  Margaret  O’Neill, 
Arts  ’15,  met  a  tragic  death  on  June  3  when 
she  was  struck  by  a  train  while  holidaying 
at  Farm  Point,  Quebec.  Miss  O’Neill,  who 
since  1923  had  been  specialist  in  physical 
culture  and  English  at  Glebe  Collegiate,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  was  spending  the  day  at  the  summer 
cottage  of  Miss  Beatrice  Gilhooly,  Arts  ’15, 
and  in  the  forenoon  started  alone  to  visit 
a  nearby  farmhouse.  She  took  a  short  cut 
along  the  C.  P.  R.  track  and  was  struck  in 
the  back  by  the  Maniwaki-Ottawa  train 
after  it  had  rounded  a  sharp  curve.  She 
was  rushed  to  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  hut 
died  during  the  afternoon  without  regain¬ 
ing  consciousness.  May  O’Neill,  as  she  was 
known  to  her  wide  circle  of  friends,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  O’Neill,  and 
Mrs.  O’Neill,  of  Kemptville.  She  came  to 
Queen’s  from  Vankleek  Hill  and  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1915.  She  is 
survived  by  her  mother,  one  sister,  and 
three  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  Hugh  (Pat) 
O’Neill,  Arts  ’24,  Timmins,  Ont. 

Osborne — On  Sunday  morning,  May  24, 
Lois  Osborne,  Arts  ’27,  was  found  dead  in 
her  apartment  in  Montreal.  She  had  been 
overcome  by  carbon-monoxide  fumes  from 
a  gas  stove  which  she  had  lighted  to  heat 
the  rooms.  She  had  earlier  complained  to 
friends  of  the  coldness  of  the  apartment, 
and  had  borrowed  matches  from  them  to 
light  the  stove  just  as  they  were  departing. 
Miss  Osborne,  who  graduated  from  Queen’s 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1927,  had 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  free¬ 
lance  writer  since  leaving  Queen’s,  and  had 
contributed  to  many  Canadian  magazines 
and  papers.  She  went  to  Montreal  from 
Toronto  a  few  months  ago  to  become  the 
editor  of  “Montreal  Gossip.”  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Jack  Osborne,  former¬ 
ly  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Ottawa.  Her 
mother  survives  her. 

Pyne — Hon.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Pyne,  LL.D. 
1910,  former  Minister  of  Education  for  On¬ 
tario,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Toronto 
on  June  18,  in  his  76th  year.  Dr.  Pyne  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  and  for  twenty  years  represented 
East  Toronto  in  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
His  services  were  publicly  acknowledged  by 
Sir  James  Whitney,  who  made  him  Minister 
of  Education  when  the  party  came  into 
power  in  1905.  Dr.  Pyne  resigned  from  the 
cabinet  in  1918  and  was  shortly  afterwards 


appointed  clerk  of  York  County  court.  In 
1924  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Toronto. 
During  the  war  he  was  gazetted  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  of  the  Army  Medical  Service 
and  an  honorary  colonel  of  the  Canadian 
militia.  He  was  a  native  of  Newmarket, 
Ont.  Surviving  him  are  three  children, 
Mrs.  Mona  Colling,  F.  R.  Pyne,  and  Frank 
H.  Pyne,  all  of  Toronto. 

Notes 

1870-1879 

Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Arts  ’71,  of  Demorest- 
ville,  veteran  clerk  of  Kingston  Presbytery, 
was  presented  with  a  fountain  pen  on  June 
23  by  his  fellow  Presbyters  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  moderatorship  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Mr.  Craig  was  present  at  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Montreal  in  1875  and  was  called 
on  to  make  an  address  at  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  Toronto  on  June  9  last.  Mr. 
Craig  is  at  present  seventh  on  the  seniority 
roll  of  Queen’s  graduates. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Lunam,  Arts  ’77,  of  Camp- 
bellton,  N.B.,  was  admitted  to  life-member¬ 
ship  in  the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  in  June. 

1880-1889 

Rev.  J.  P.  Falconer,  Arts  ’89,  formerly  of 
Milford  Station,  N.S.,  is  now  stationed  at 
Pakenham,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Arts  ’88,  is  now 
minister  at  Chalk  River,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Mather,  Med.  ’86,  of  Tweed, 
Ont.,  had  a  life  membership  in  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  convention  which  met  in  Niagara  Falls 
on  May  27. 

Judge  H.  A.  Lavell,  Arts  ’88,  was  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  County  Judges’ 
Association  of  Ontario  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently  held  in  Toronto. 

1890-1899 

Rev.  I.  N.  Beckstead,  Arts  ’99,  formerly 
of  Tamworth,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  pas¬ 
tor  of  Dalhousie,  Ont.,  United  Church,  in 
Renfrew  Presbytery. 

Dr.  John  H.  Bell,  Med.  ’90,  of  Hamilton, 
was  bereaved  early  in  July  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  formerly  Mabel  Gaudreau  of 
Kingston. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Fraser  Campbell,  D.D.  ’97,  of 
Rutlam,  Central  India,  was  bereaved  last 
winter  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Med.  ’94,  is  acting 
upon  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Ontario  Government  to  study  the  effects 
of  radium  treatment  in  cancer. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Gardiner,  Med.  ’91,  conducted 
the  oral  examinations  in  surgery  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Ontario,  in  June,  for  the  Medical  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Lavell  (Mary  Chambers), 
Arts  ’91,  gave  an  address  on  “The  Ideal 
Woman”  at  the  annual  May  court  festival 
of  the  Ontario  Ladies’  College  at  Whitby. 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Munro,  Arts  ’96,  at  a  banquet 
given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  some  time  ago,  translated 
into  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests, 
the  address  made  in  German  by  Dr.  Ein¬ 
stein.  Dr.  Munro  is  a  member  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  council  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  which  gave  the  banquet. 

1900-1909 

G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Mining  Association,  addressed  the 
Toronto  Lions  Club  at  luncheon  on  May  28 
on  “The  Position  of  Silver.” 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  geological  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  at  its 
meeting  in  Toronto. 

W.  C.  Froats,  Arts  ’04,  is  principal  of  the 
Lutheran  College  at  Waterloo,  Ont. 

G.  W.  Hofferd,  Arts  ’08,  who  is  a  master 
at  London  Normal  School,  is  principal  of 
the  teachers’  summer  training  school  being 
held  at  Kemptville  Agricultural  College. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Kerr,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  ’22,  is  on 
the  staff  of  Weyburn  Mental  Hospital, 
Weyburn,  Sask. 

Prof.  D.  A.  McArthur,  Arts  ’07,  head  of 
the  history  department  at  the  University, 
along  with  Mrs.  McArthur  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  are  spending  the  summer  in  France, 
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England  and  Scotland.  While  in  England 
Professor  McArthur  represented  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Historical  Association  at  the  third 
Anglo-American  conference  of  historians 
which  began  at  London  on  July  13. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  of  Fort 
William,  was  the  honored  guest  of  the 
‘‘Charter  Night”  of  Gananoque  Rotary  Club 
on  May  29,  special  tribute  being  paid  him 
as  a  past  president  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Rotary  clubs. 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  of  Toronto, 
chairman  of  the  University  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  was  in  May  appointed  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  National  Trust  Company. 

W.  R.  Pearce,  Arts  ’05,  who  was  at  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  with  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  until  early  in  1931,  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  Canada  and  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  St.  John,  N.B.  Mr. 
Pearce  was  at  St.  John  for  some  time  be¬ 
fore  going  to  South  America. 

Fraser  D.  Reid,  Sc.  ’04,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Howey  Gold  Mines  in  the 
Red  Lake  district.  He  also  retains  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Coniagas  Mines  Ltd. 

J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’08,  and  Mrs. 
Stanley,  sailed  for  Europe  on  June  30  on 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  They  are  spending 
a  two-months’  holiday  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent. 
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1910-1919 

E.  A.  Baker,  Sc.  ’15,  who  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  general  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
recently  made  managing  director  of  this 
organization. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Cantelo,  Sc.  T3,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  chemistry,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
is  spending  the  summer  vacation  in  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  the  departments  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

J.  Courtland  Elliott,  Arts  ’19,  has  very 
generously  given  to  the  Douglas  Library  a 
bound  file  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  covering  nearly  thirty  years.  His 
gift  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  economics  and  commerce.  Mr. 
Elliott  is  at  present  economist  to  A.  E. 
Ames  and  Co.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Mildred  Fitzpatrick,  Arts  ’19,  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  sailed  on  July  16  to  spend  six  weeks 
in  Paris  and  London.  They  return  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August  by  the  “Empress  of 
Britain.” 

Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Arts  ’18,  dean  of  wo¬ 
men,  spent  some  time  this  spring  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  studying  in  the  library  at 
Yale  University. 

Colin  W.  Lees,  Arts  ’14,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  new  Hugh  Beaton  Public 
School,  Walkerville,  since  September,  1929, 
was  appointed  public  school  inspector  for 
South  Renfrew  on  May  6.  Mr.  Lees  has 
his  B.Paed.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Dr.  R.  R.  McGregor,  Med.  ’16,  attended 
the  Canadian  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Diseases  of  Children,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  at  Lucerne-in-Quebec,  this  spring. 

Miss  Agnes  Mackintosh,  Arts  ’16,  is 
teaching  in  the  collegiate  institute  at  Brant¬ 
ford,  Ont. 

D.  A.  Nichols,  Sc.  ’ll,  of  the  Victoria  Mu¬ 
seum,  Ottawa,  presented  a  paper  on  “The 
Pleistocene  Ice-Sheet  of  the  Jumpingpound- 
Wildcat  Hills  Area,  Alberta,”  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

1920-1929 

S.  A.  Beatty,  Arts  ’25,  of  Halifax,  N.S., 
received  his  Ph.D.  at  McGill  in  May. 

B.  C.  Butler,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  assistant 
trade  commissioner  at  Batavia,  Java,  writes 
in  that  he  is  “not  married  and  moreover 
certainly  not  a  daddy,”  as  was  announced 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Review.”  The 
item  came  from  a  news  clipping  sent  in  by 
an  alumnus  and  quite  evidently  concerned 
another  B.  C.  Butler.  The  “Review”  wishes 
to  correct  the  error  and  to  apologize  for  it. 

Eric  Cross,  Arts  ’24,  who  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  law  in  Simcoe  for  four  years,  was 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  the  Norfolk  Provin¬ 
cial  by-election  on  July  8,  being  defeated 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  sixty  votes  out  of 
some  eleven  thousand. 

Gordon  S.  Farnham,  Arts  ’29,  Sc.  ’31,  re¬ 
ceived  a  bursary  in  metallurgy  from  the  Na- 
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tional  Research  Council  and  is  returning  to 
Queen’s  this  fall. 

Dr.  F.  R.  C.  Forster,  Med.  ’27,  has  gone  to 
Vienna  to  pursue  the  study  of  surgery  in 
which  he  has  been  specializing. 

W.  J.  Graham,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  at  the 
Teck-Hughes  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Kirkland 
Lake,  is  now  at  that  company’s  New  York 
office,  111  Broadway. 

Miss  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’28,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  June. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Harbeson,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
who  has  been  in  hospitals  in  New  York  city 
and  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  since  graduation, 
has  opened  a  practice  in  Kingston  with  office 
at  142  Wellington  Street. 

Miss  Christine  E.  Rice,  Arts  ’26,  received 
her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
this  spring  for  work  in  bacteriology.  Miss 
Rice  is  now  continuing  her  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  bacteriology  at  Queen’s. 

H.  S.  Shurtleff,  Arts  ’26,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  Kellogg  fellowship  at  Yale  University. 

Arthur  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27,  has  been 
awarded  a  Ph.D.  degree  by  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  for  special  work  in  physical  chem¬ 
istry  which  he  has  conducted  there.  One  of 
Mr.  Williamson’s  discoveries,  made  a  few 
months  ago,  was  widely  commented  upon  in 
scientific  journals. 

C.  L.  Yoerger,  Arts  ’21,  of  Toronto,  was 
bereaved  on  June  12  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  formerly  Jessie  Caroline  Geddes. 


1930-1931 

A.  A.  Calvin,  Arts  ’31,  sailed  for  England 
in  May  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Royal 
Trust  Comapny,  Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  S.W.I.  In  the  fall  he  intends 
to  enter  Cambridge  for  postgraduate  work. 

A.  G.  Farquharson,  Sc.  ’30,  who  was  one 
of  the  instructors  on  the  science  staff  at  the 
University  last  session,  is  in  the  control 
laboratory  of  the  McColl-Frontenac  Oil  Co., 
Montreal,  for  the  summer  months.  He  is 
returning  to  the  University  in  the  fall. 

J.  E.  Goodman,  Sc.  ’30,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  road  superintendent  for  the  County  of 
Frontenac. 

G.  A.  Revell,  Sc.  ’30,  is  now  assistant 
research  fellow  in  fuels  with  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation.  He  lives  at  128  Spa- 
dina  Road,  Toronto. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Taylor,  Med.  ’31,  is  on  the  ra¬ 
diology  staff  at  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  at  its  convention  in  Niagara 
Falls.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
at  a  meeting  or  the  Council  in  Vancouver 
in  June. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Clarke,  head  of  the  English 
department,  read  a  paper  on  “Art  and  Mor¬ 
ality”  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  ses¬ 
sions  in  Toronto. 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Connell  and  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin, 

of  the  medical  faculty,  have  been  appointed 
examiners  for  the  first  examinations  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  be  held  in 
Canada  this  September. 

Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe  was  the  recipient 
of  an  LL.D.  degree  at  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  was 
the  main  speaker  of  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Fyfe  and  Miss  Margaret  Fyfe  accompanied 
him  to  London.  Following  the  ceremonies 
at  London,  Dr.  Fyfe,  Chancellor  Richardson 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  chairman  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  were  the 
guests  of  the  Hon.  William  Finlayson,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  on 
a  trip  through  Northern  Ontario  almost  as 
far  as  James  Bay. 

E.  C.  Kyte,  Librarian  of  Queen’s,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  principal  address  at  the  recent  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  American  Library  Association 
at  Yale  University.  He  spoke  on  “Recent 
Developments  in  Library  Work  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Dr.  Janies  Miller,  professor  of  pathology, 
presided  over  the  biological  sciences  section 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Toronto  when  it 
met  in  Toronto  in  May.  He  also  delivered 
a  paper  at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Prof.  N.  L.  Rogers,  associate  professor  of 
political  science,  addressed  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association  in  Ottawa,  in 
May,  upon  the  nature  of  the  Canadian  fed¬ 
eration. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 


By  R.  Fraser  Armstrong 
Superintendent,  K.G.H. 


THE  Kingston  General  Hospital  owes 
its  prominence  to  its  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  Oueen’s  Medical  School.  Out- 
standing  medical  men  have  been  brought 
to  Kingston  for  teaching  work,  and  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  medical  teaching  centre 
attracts  other  progressive  medical  men  to 
the  city  and  surrounding  districts  and 
towns,  even  though  these  men  may  not 
be  associated  directly  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Every  advance  in  medical  science 
is  incorporated  in  the  teaching  at  Queen's, 
and  the  clinics  and  conferences  of  which 
medical  men  from  all  over  eastern  On¬ 
tario  can  take  advantage  at  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital  places  the  general  com¬ 
munity  medical  service  on  a  very  high 
plane.  The  heads  of  the  different  medi¬ 
cal  teaching  departments  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  are  the  heads  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  medical  staff  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  associated  with  them  in  the 
Hospital  departments  are  the  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  in  teaching  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Hospital  is  not  only  fortunate  in  having 
a  most  outstanding  medical  staff  but  also 
in  having  able  and  competent  medical 
men  throughout  the  district  who  bring 
patients  from  over  a  wide  area  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities,  equipment  and 
organization  that  is  available.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital  has  been  developed  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  institution  of  four  hundred  beds  and 


why  more  bed  accommodation  per  cap¬ 
ita  is  necessary  here  than  in  the  centres 
that  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  school. 

In  1833  a  grant  of  £300  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature,  and  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  was  formed  to  erect  a 
hospital.  The  central  building  of  the 
Hospital  group,  which  building  has  now 
been  reconstructed,  was  the  result.  From 
1837  to  1841  this  building  was  in  partial 
use  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  has  the 
historic  distinction  of  being  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
for  the  period  of  1841  to  1844. 

Since  1854  the  Hospital  has  played  an 
important  part  in  medical  education,  and 
since  1886  has  conducted  a  training 
school  for  nurses.  In  the  building  recon¬ 
struction  the  teaching  functions  of  the 
institution  have  been  fully  considered. 
Adequate  classrooms,  lecture  amphithea¬ 
tres,  laboratories,  and  a  pathological  mu¬ 
seum  have  been  provided,  and  the  hos¬ 
pital  has  been  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  equipment  available. 

In  1916  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
decided  to  promote  a  complete  recon¬ 
struction  of  their  institution.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  it  modern  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  capable  of  serving  the  Eastern  On¬ 
tario  district,  and  to  provide  facilities 
whereby  it  would  become  a  real  teach¬ 
ing  hospital  associated  with  Queen’s 
Medical  School.  Architects  were  com- 
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missioned  to  make  a  survey  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  to  prepare  drawings  for  a 
modern  hospital  of  about  four  hundred 
beds.  The  Board  at  the  same  time  un¬ 
dertook  the  heavy  task  of  promoting  the 
necessary  finances.  The  actual  recon¬ 
struction  work  was  started  in  1920  and 
completed  in  1931  and  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  Douglas  Building 

This  was  designed  as  a  public  patient 
section.  It  provides  accommodation  for 
approximately  100  clinical  cases,  as  well 
as  accommodation  for  the  various  diag¬ 
nostic  facilities  needed  in  the  clinical 
work. 


Operating  Rooms 

Four  new  operating  rooms  have  been 
provided  and  fitted  out  with  the  most 
modern  equipment. 

Out-Patient  Department 

An  out-patient  department  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  reconstruction  scheme,  and  the 
service  in  this  division  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly  from  year  to  year. 

Richardson  Pathological  Building 

This  building,  while  actually  under  the 
control  of  the  University,  is  attached  to 
the  Hospital  buildings  and  forms  a  most 


important  part  of  the  Hospital  service. 
The  Hospital  is  most  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  competent  department  in  pathology 
located  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  buildings. 

The  Nickle  Building 

This  building  has  been  reconstructed 
as  a  maternity  hospital.  It  now  consists 
of  a  four-storey  building,  one  storey  for 
public  patients,  two  storeys  for  private 
and  semi-private  patients,  and  one  storey 
for  case-room  services. 

Doran  Building 

This  building  has  been  reconstructed 
as  a  children’s  hospital  and  now  provides 
thirty-six  beds. 

City  of  Kingston  Isolation  Hospital 

This  now  provides  fifty-six  beds  for 
contagious  diseases. 

Tuberculosis  Department 

The  building  scheme  provided  that  an 
eleven-bed  section  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Douglas  building  be  used  for  T.B. 
patients. 

X-Ray  and  Physiotherapy  Department 

When  the  building  scheme  was  partially 
completed  an  up-to-date  physiotherapy 
department  was  organized,  and  Dr.  W. 
A.  Jones  was  brought  in  as  full-time  head 
of  this  department. 

G enit o-U rinary  Department 

The  reconstruction  scheme  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  a  genito¬ 
urinary  department.  Dr.  N.  E.  Berry 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  head  of 
this  service  and  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment  available  has  been  installed. 

Psychiatry  Department 

The  plans  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  small  psychiatry  department  in  the 
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Hospital.  Certain  special  rooms  will  be 
set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  continuous 
bath  treatment  arranged. 

Nurses’  Residence 

A  modern  and  complete  nurses’  resi¬ 
dence  has  been  constructed  which  now  al¬ 
lows  the  Hospital  to  accommodate  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  nurses. 

Internes’  Residence 

What  was  previously  known  as  the 
George  Street  Home  has  been  recon¬ 
structed  and  rebuilt  into  an  internes’  resi¬ 
dence.  A  large  lounge-room  has  been 
provided  equipped  with  library,  lounge 
chairs,  radio,  etc.,  and  comfortable  bed¬ 
room  accommodation  has  been  provided 
to  house  approximately  fifteen  internes. 

Quarters  for  Male  and  Female  Help 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  build¬ 
ing  scheme  for  the  housing  within  the 
institution  of  male  and  female  help  em¬ 
ployed. 

Central  Laundry 

The  scheme  included  the  building  of  a 
central  laundry  and  equipping  this  with 
the  most  modern  equipment.  A  staff  of 
fourteen  is  carried  in  this  busy  depart¬ 
ment. 

Central  Heating  Plant 

The  central  heating  plant  was  built  in 
co-operation  with  the  University.  The 
actual  control  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  University,  and  the  Hospital  pays  for 
heating  service  under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  drawn  up  with  the  University. 

Food  Service  Building 

This  consists  of  a  three-storey  building 
where  all  the  foods  for  the  Hospital  ser¬ 
vices  are  prepared.  This  building  also 
provides  dining-room  space  for  all  Hos¬ 
pital  workers. 


Additions  to  Empire  Private  Patient 
Wing 

A  fire-proof,  four-storey  extension  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Empire  private 
patient  wing. 

Reconstruction  of  Main  and  Watkins 
Building 

This  last  link  in  the  building  scheme 
was  completed  this  year  and  officially 
opened  on  May  12.  The  old  Main  and 
Watkins  building  was  completely  re¬ 
constructed.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
outside  walls,  and  inside  these  walls  a 
reinforced  concrete  skeleton  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  what  might  be  termed  a 
new  building  developed.  Two  additional 


storeys  were  added,  and  this  section  now 
forms  the  most  modern  unit  of  the  whole 
Hospital. 


New  Administrative  Section 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  Main  and  Wat¬ 
kins  building  provision  was  made  for  an 
administrative  section.  Adequate  admin¬ 
istrative  accommodation  has  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

Exclusive  of  the  proportion  assumed 
directly  by  the  University  as  their  share 
of  the  capital  cost  of  the  central  heating 
plant,  the  cost  of  the  reconstruction 
scheme  will  be  about  $1,750,000,  and  the 
Hospital  will  find  itself  in  the  following 
financial  position : 
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Expenditure  on  Recon¬ 
struction  Scheme — Paid.  .$1,400,000 


Mortgage  at  6% .  270,000 

*Capital  Obligation  on  Heat¬ 
ing  Plant  .  80,000 


$1,750,000 

The  assistance  given  to  the  scheme  by 
the  University  and  by  friends  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  and  University  was  most  generous. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  service  given  will 
merit  further  financial  support,  and  that 
from  year  to  year  the  $350,000  capital 
debt  will  be  reduced. 


t  cCkparhnent  in  the, 
’S'  (slime  diuildinci  I 


The  present  capacity  of  the  Hospital 
is  four  hundred  beds,  and  is  made  up  as 
follows : 

General  Service,  Adult  Private 


and  Semi-Private  .  155  beds 

Maternity,  Private  and  Semi- 

Private  .  16  “ 

Children’s  Section  .  36  “ 

General  Service — Public 

Adult  . ;  100  “ 

Maternity,  Public  .  12  “ 

Contagious  and  T.  B.  Sec¬ 
tion  .  56  “ 

Bassinettes  (Babies)  .  25  “ 


Total  .  400  beds 


From  a  current  operation  standpoint, 
the  Hospital  in  its  service  and  interest 


charges  meets  an  annual  budget  of  about 
one-quarter  million  dollars.  The  rev¬ 
enue  to  meet  this  comes  from  the  follow¬ 


ing  sources : 

Pay  Patient  Fees  .  63.36% 

Public  Ward  Fees,  including 
Payments  from  Munici¬ 
palities  . .  .  16.65% 

Government  Assistance  ......  8.51% 

Interest  from  Endowments.  .  6.16% 

Annual  Current  Donations  .  .  1.58% 

Miscellaneous  Revenues  .....  3.74% 


Total  . 100% 

The  detail  staff  employed  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital  numbers  266,  and  is  madeAip  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Nurses  . r .  139 

Medical  and  Miscellaneous  ......  13 

Internes  . .  vv  ...  "10 

Detail  Services  .  98 

Administration  . a*.  ...  6 


Total 


...  265 


As  a  teaching  unit  of  Oueen'-s  Univer- 
sity,  clinics  are  available  in  th#  public- 
ward  sections  of  all  departments  at  the 
Hospital.  Each  year  four  graduates  from 
Queen’s  are  taken  on  the  strength  of  the 
Hospital  for  a  period  of  tweh  months. 
Fourteen  undergraduates  have1  each  year 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  six-months 
undergraduate  interneship  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  At  present  the  internes  serving  in 
the  Hospital  get  a  most  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  experience,  and  are 
working  with  experienced  and  capable 
medical  and  surgical  specialists.  It  is 
hoped  also  that  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  in  addition  to  the  practical 
work,  a  postgraduate  series  of  lectures 
and  training  may  be  organized  so  that 
the  interne  training  school  may  function 
on  somewhat  the  same  basis  as  the  train¬ 
ing  school  for  nurses. 


*The  Heating  Plant  has  been  capitalized  at  a  valuation  of  $200,000.00. 
The  interest  obligation  on  this  is  assumed  by  both  the  University  and 
the  Hospital  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  the  Central  Heating  Plant. 
The  Hospital  proportion  is  about  40  per  cent,  representing  $80,000.00, 
upon  which  interest  charges  are  paid  by  the  Hospital. 
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THE  LATE  D.  M.  McINTYRE 

•i  1 ' 

(Contributed) 


IN  the  passing  of  Donald  Malcolm 
McIntyre,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  in 
Kingston,  on  September  1,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  extending  over  several  years, 
Queen’s  has  lost  a  loyal  friend,  one  who 

r* » o 

had  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
institution  almost  continuously  since  his 
graduation  in  1874.  And  not  only  will 
Dr.  McIntyre  be  missed  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  circles;>  of  the  University,  but  in 
Kingston -and:,  in  the  Province  as  a  whole 
his  death  will  be  deeply  lamented. 

Donald  McIntyre  was  born  in  Kings¬ 
ton  in  1855,’  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  Kingston  Grammar 
School,  and  entered  Queen’s  in  1870 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship. 
His  career  as  a  classics  student  in 
Queen’s  w&s  one  of  unusual  brilliance, 
each  of  lub  four  sessions  seeing  him  the 
winner  of^a  scholarship.  He  received  his 
B.A.  in  1874  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Osgoode  Hall,  where 
he  again  Ad  his  class  and  won  the  gold 
medal.  After  being  called  to  the  Bar,  he 
returned  to  Kingston  and  became  a  part¬ 
ner  of  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John 
McIntyre,  an  1861  Queen’s  graduate,  in 
the  McIntyre  legal  firm  which  carried  on 
business  in  Kingston  until  1912. 

Entering  politics  as  a  young  man,  Mr. 
McIntyre  became  an  alderman,  and,  after 
some  years, Mayor  of  Kingston, in  both  of 
which  offices  he  gave  faithful,  zealous 
service.  Eventually  he  was  pressed  into 
the  larger  political  arena  by  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  as  the  candidate  for  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislature  and  later  for  the  Do¬ 
minion  House.  But  he  was  not  success¬ 
ful  for  the  higher  honours,  though  his 
ability  and  fitness  for  office  were  every¬ 
where  recognized.  It  would  seem  that 


the  times  and  conditions  then  were 
wholly  unpropitious  for  Conservative 
victory. 

In  his  profession,  however,  Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre  was  conspicuously  successful.  His 
prudence  and  perseverance  were  out¬ 
standing  features  of  his  character.  His  in¬ 
tentions  were  honest,  his  opinions  liberal. 
He  was  an  admirable  debater,  fearless 


DONALD  M.  McINTYRE 


yet  tactful ;  his  elocution  was  perfect  and 
he  had  a  voice  of  great  power  ;  and  his 
skill  and  self-reliance  often  enabled  him 
to  win  what  seemed  an  unequal  battle. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  and  for  many  years  was  City 
Solicitor  of  Kingston.  He  was  a  retiring 
man,  withal,  and  his  apparent  coldness 
of  temper  sometimes  chilled  the  personal 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers.  But  be¬ 
neath  the  shell  of  reticence  there  were  a 
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warmth  and  a  genuine  friendliness  that 
his  intimate  friends  well  knew  and  fully 
appreciated.  He  was  British  to  his  in¬ 
nermost  depths;  the  statement  of  his  po¬ 
litical  leader,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, — 
“A  British  subject  I  was  born,  a  British 
subject  I  will  die” — might  well  have  been 
spoken  by  him.  It  was  his  veritable 
creed.  And  he  had  an  inherent  love  for 
the  finest  things  in  English  literature  and 
for  the  finest  characters  of  English  tradi¬ 
tion.  Just  recently  one  of  the  younger 
graduates  of  Queen’s  told  the  writer  of 
the  many  pleasant  times  he  had  spent  as 
a  lad,  some  thirty  years  ago,  sitting  on 
the  arm  of  Mr.  McIntyre’s  chair  listen¬ 
ing  to  interesting  chapters  of  English  his¬ 
tory  and  to  the  intimate  descriptions  of 
the  characters  involved.  His  reading  of 
Kipling’s  Jungle  Books  was  a  particular 
joy  to  the  young  boy,  and  when  the  Boer 
War  was  on,  The  Absent-Minded  Beg¬ 
gar  and  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  (though  of  some¬ 
what  earlier  vintage)  used  to  be  in  con¬ 
tinuous  demand. 

In  1912  Mr.  McIntyre's  talents  were 
recognized  by  the  Provincial  Government 
and  he  was  translated  to  Toronto  to  be¬ 
come  Chairman  of  the  Ontario  Railway 
and  Municipal  Board.  He  held  this  re¬ 
sponsible  post  with  notable  success  for 
about  fifteen  years.  In  1926  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  retire  and  he  returned 
to  Kingston  to  spend  his  declining  years 
at  his  old  home.  It  was  during  his  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  in  Toronto  that  he  was  hon¬ 
oured  by  Queen’s,  in  1913,  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D. 


Mr.  McIntyre’s  sojourn  as  a  student 
at  Queen’s  was  but  the  preliminary  to  a 
very  close  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  throughout  almost  all  of  his  career. 
Following  his  return  to  Kingston  from 
Osgoode  Hall,  he  was  President  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  for  several  years 
and  also  Alumni  Editor  of  the  Journal. 
In  those  days  the  presidency  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  and  officerships  of  the  Journal 
were  either  restricted  to  graduates  or  else 
very  frequently  filled  by  them.  Very 
shortly  after  this  Mr.  McIntyre  was 
elected  to  the  University  Council,  where 
he  served  for  many  years  and  of  which 
he  eventually  became  Registrar.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  later  years  sitting  as  a  representative 
of  the  Council.  For  him  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  duties  of  good  citizenship  was  service 
— service  to  his  country,  his  city  and  his 
alma  mater.  Latterly  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  but 
his  interest  never  waned — the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  University  were  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  pride  to  him,  as  was  also 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  he  was 
tenth  on  the  seniority  roll  of  Queen’s 
graduates. 

Orator,  scholar  and  skilled  lawyer, 
possessed  of  an  unusual  culture  and 
courtliness,  ardent  Canadian  and  Impe¬ 
rialist,  friend  and  gentleman,  the  late  Dr. 
McIntyre  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  among  whom  he  moved  for  so 
many  years. 


REGISTRAR  IS  GIVEN 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

ISS  ALICE  KING,  University 
Registrar,  is  on  three  months’  leave 
of  absence  owing  to  illness.  When  Miss 
King  returned  from  a  month’s  holiday 
on  September  1,  her  doctors  insisted  that 


she  have  several  additional  months  of 
complete  rest.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
immediately  granted  her  sick  leave. 

The  Registrar’s  work  is  temporarily 
being  done  by  Miss  Jean  Royce,  Arts  ’30, 
and  others  of  the  administration  stafif, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  McNeill. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

By  Hilda  C.  Laird,  B.A. 

Dean  of  Women 


WHEN  the  University  opened  on 
September  21  the  new  regulations 
for  the  women  students  were  one  of  the 
“topics  of  the  day”  on  the  campus.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  readers  of 
the  Review  should  understand  their  true 
nature  and  the  reason  for  their  adoption. 

The  college  years  are  for  most  of  our 
students  a  transition  period  lying  between 
school  days  and  a  time  of  complete  finan¬ 
cial  and  personal  independence,  and  are 
thus  of  peculiar  importance.  Queen’s, 
like  other  Canadian  universities,  feels 
some  responsibility  for  the  general  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  students  as  well  as  for  their 
intellectual  growth.  For  the  women 
especially  training  for  freedom  is  desir¬ 
able.  It  has  therefore  been  arranged  for 
first-year  students  to  live  in  the  resi¬ 
dence,  under  supervision  and  bound  by 
rather  strict  regulations,  whereas  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  older  students  will  be  in 
supervised  lodging-houses  and  will  enjoy 
greater  freedom.  In  other  words  the  but¬ 
terfly  will  henceforth  emerge  more  slowly 
from  the  chrysalis  and  grow  accustomed 
gradually  to  the  intoxicatingly  fresh  air 
of  college. 

The  regulations  themselves  are  of  three 
kinds:  1.  Those  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
governing  all  women  students.  2.  Those 
passed  by  the  Ban  Righ  Hall  Adminis¬ 
tration  Committee  and  governing  resident 
students  only.  3.  Those  passed  by  the 
Lodging  House  Committee  and  govern¬ 
ing  lodging-houses. 

The  Senate  Regulations. 

1.  All  first-year  women  students  under 
twenty-five  and  not  resident  in  the  city 
of  Kingston  are  required  to  live  in  Ban 
Righ  Hall  or  one  of  its  annexes. 

2.  All  women  students  not  living  in  the 
University  residences  are  required  to  live 
in  supervised  rooming  or  boarding¬ 
houses. 

The  Ban  Righ  Hall  Regulations 

1.  All  first-year  students  must  be  in 
residence  by  10.15  every  evening  except 


when  late  leave  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Dean. 

2.  First-year  students  will  be  granted 
one  late  leave  each  week. 

3.  All  students  other  than  those  of  the 
first  year  must  be  in  residence  by  10.30 
on  Sunday  evening  and  by  11  o’clock 
during  the  week  except  when  late  leave 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Dean. 

4.  Students  other  than  those  of  the  first 
year  will  be  granted  three  late  leaves  each 
week. 

5.  The  regular  limit  of  late  leave  is  11 
o’clock  on  Sundays  and  12.30  during  the 
week. 

6.  First-year  students  may  be  given  ad¬ 
ditional  late  leaves  until  11  or  11.30  for 
lectures,  concerts  and  theatres  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Dean. 

7.  First-year  students  may  have  one, 
and  other  students  two,  extended  late 
leaves  each  term.  The  limit  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  late  leave  is  2.30  a.m.  It  is  not  an 
additional  leave. 

8.  First-year  students  who  make  an 
average  of  at  least  66  per  cent,  in  the  No¬ 
vember  examinations  will  be  granted  one 
extra  late  leave  a  fortnight  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  Those  who  make  an  average  of  66 
per  cent,  in  the  Christmas  examinations 
will  be  granted  one  extra  late  leave  a  fort¬ 
night  during  the  second  term. 

9.  Graduates  will  be  unrestricted  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  must  sign  the  Leave  Book 
when  they  are  to  be  out  later  than  11 
o’clock.  Extended  leaves  are  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

When  considering  these  regulations 
one  must  remember  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  resident  students  belong  to  the  first 
year.  The  few  students  of  the  senior 
years  admitted  to  the  Residences  are  cho¬ 
sen  because  of  their  good  sense  and  relia¬ 
bility.  They  are  given  definite  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  understand  that 
they  are  in  residence  in  order  that  they 
may  act  as  leaders  and  guides  to  the 
younger  girls.  Under  these  circum- 
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stances  they  can,  of  course,  safely  be 
given  a  fairly  large  measure  of  freedom 
themselves. 

The  Lodging-House  Regulations 

1.  The  following  minimum  standards 
are  required  in  all  lodging-houses : 

Proper  heat. 

Proper  bathroom  accommodation. 

Cleanliness. 

Adequate  furniture. 

Reasonable  quiet. 

2.  Prices  of  rooms  are  to  be  registered. 

3.  Landladies  are  to  be  requested  to  al¬ 
low  the  use  of  their  living-room  for  one 
evening  a  week  per  every  three  students 
in  the  house. 

4.  Women  students  must  receive  their 
gentlemen  callers  in  the  living-room  of 
their  lodging-house.  Bed-sitting-rooms 
will  be  allowed,  but  no  gentlemen  callers 
may  be  received  in  them. 

5.  All  landladies  are  to  send  to  the 
Dean  of  Women  a  weekly  report  on  a 
printed  form  showing  the  approximate 
hour  at  which  each  student  has  returned 
each  evening. 

6.  Women  students  may  not  live  in 
houses  in  which  men  students  are  living 
or  in  which  any  men  are  lodging. 

7.  Women  students  will  not  be  allowed 
to  live  alone  together  in  furnished  apart¬ 
ments  or  flats. 

The  above  regulations  were  formulated 
only  after  careful  study  of  the  students, 
their  habits  and  their  temptations.  They 
are  not  the  product  of  any  one  mind,  but 
were  drawn  up  by  committees  after  much 
discussion  with  members  of  staff,  par¬ 
ents  and  students. 

Last  winter  a  large  group  of  students, 
of  whom  one  third  were  living  in  resi¬ 
dence,  one  third  in  lodging-houses,  and 
one  third  in  their  own  homes,  was  asked 
to  talk  over  informally  the  desirability 
of  requiring  first-year  students  to  live  in 
Ban  Righ  Hall — this  at  a  tea-party. 
When  a  straw  vote  was  taken  it  was 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  policy 
which  the  Senate  has  since  adopted.  To 
a  newcomer  the  opportunity  of  making 
friends  which  residence  life  offers  and 
all  the  jollity  and  good  cheer,  should 
more  than  offset  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 


ing  early  hours,  and  to  the  newcomer’s 
parents  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  what 
guidance  and  care  will  be  given. 

It  would  seem  unwise  for  a  second- 
year  student  just  emerging  from  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  Ban  Righ  Hall  to  plunge  into  the 
complete  freedom  of  a  lodging-house 
chosen  after  a  mere  superficial  inspection 
by  the  student  herself  or  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  friend.  Conditions  in  a 
few  of  the  lodging-houses  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  admittedly  unsatisfactory.  The 
students  themselves  should  profit  greatly 
by  the  careful  choice  of  homes  which  is 
now  being  made,  by  the  new  system  of 
weekly  report  cards  and  by  the  frequent 
personal  inspection  of  rooms  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  staff. 

The  testing  time  for  this  new  system 
is  at  hand.  It  was  planned  with  only 
one  thought  in  mind,  the  good  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  With  the  keen  intui¬ 
tions  of  the  young  they  will  soon  sense 
that  the  regime  is  after  all  a  beneficent 
maternalism.  It  is  possible  with  our 
still  comparatively  small  numbers  to 
make  rules  which  are  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  with  some  regard  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
persuading  the  undergraduates  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  new  ways,  and  this  frank 
setting  forth  of  all  our  regulations  will, 
I  trust,  secure  for  us  the  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  graduates,  parents,  and 
members  of  the  University  faculties. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOLBOYS 
ENTER  QUEEN’S 

H ROUGH  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  formed  after  the  visit  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Headmasters  to  Canada  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  thirty-three  boys  from  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  came  to  Canada  this  fall  to 
enter  universities  of  the  Dominion.  Two 
of  these  hold  scholarships :  one,  given  by 
Mr.  Birks,  of  Montreal,  is  being  held  at 
McGill ;  the  other,  granted  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council,  is  being  held  at 
Queen’s  by  Mr.  Gilmour,  of  Alleyn’s 
School,  Dulwich. 
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Ten  of  the  group  of  thirty-three  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s,  to  read  in  the  Faculties  of 
Science  and  Arts.  Eighteen  went  to  Mc¬ 
Gill,  including  a  group  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  boys  from  Ampleforth  School,  York¬ 
shire.  Three  went  to  University  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

The  Canadian  committee  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  consists  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Beatty  (chairman),  Sir  Arthur  Currie» 
Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  Principal  Fyfe,  of 
Queen’s,  Dr.  W.  D.  Herridge,  Hon.  R. 
Lemieux,  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Gen¬ 
eral  Odium,  Mr.  G.  F.  Pearson,  and 
Principal  Wallace,  of  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  committee  in  England  in¬ 
cludes  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  formerly  of 
Kingston,  Mr.  E.  R.  Peacock,  and  Mr. 
Amery. 


NEW  FEATURES  AT 
STUDENTS’  UNION 

THE  Students’  Memorial  Union 
opened  its  doors  on  September  14, 
better  equipped  than  ever  to  serve  as  the 
centre  of  the  men’s  social  life  within  the 
University. 

As  the  Review  goes  to  press  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Board  of  Curators  of 
the  Douglas  Library  has  sanctioned  the 
placement  of  some  three  hundred  books 
in  the  Students’  Union.  These  will  be 
selected  so  as  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  and  will  represent  the  best  in 
literature.  Most  of  them  will  be  placed 
on  the  bookshelves  in  the  Memorial 
Chamber,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Room.  An  “honour  system”  will 
govern  their  use.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  a  fine  list  of  Canadian,  British  and 
American  magazines,  to  which  the  Union 
has  subscribed. 

The  pictures  of  the  Queen’s  men  who 
fell  in  the  World  War  have  been  mount¬ 
ed  and  framed,  and  now  line  the  walls 
of  the  beautiful  Memorial  Room.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  them,  and 
ten  or  twelve  have  yet  to  be  secured.  An 
index  is  kept  in  the  room  with  as  full 
an  account  of  each  man’s  war  record  as 
the  authorities  have  been  able  to  secure. 
Visitors  to  the  University  may  see  this 


memorial  collection  by  arrangement  with 
the  Warden  of  the  Union. 

In  the  Common  Room  a  second  Eng¬ 
lish  billiards  table  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment,  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
billiards  as  well  as  pool.  New  kitchen 
equipment  has  also  been  installed. 


GIFT  TO  MUSEUM 

AN  interesting  specimen  of  a  Jobe’s 
Tear  Mourning  Waistcoat  has  been 
received  by  Principal  Fyfe  for  inclusion 
in  the  Queen’s  museum.  The  donor  is 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson  C.B.E.,  LL.D.  ’03, 
of  Brisbane,  Australia.  Dr.  Thomson, 
who  is  honorary  general  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Australia,  gave  the  University  a 
valuable  collection  of  museum  articles  in 
1907.  The  mourning  waistcoat,  with 
which  he  now  supplements  that  donation, 
probably  could  not  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  world  than  in  the  small  Managa- 
lasi  tribal  district  hidden  away  in  the 
remote  interior  of  Papua,  a  wild  moun¬ 
tainous  region  where,  Dr.  Thomson  says, 
primitive  life  has  only  once  or  twice  been 
disturbed  by  the  invading  presence  of 
administrative  patrols.  The  waistcoat  is 
heavily  beaded,  revealing  an  industry  and 
patience  not  usually  credited  to  primitive 
peoples. 


MUSEUM  AUTHORITY 
VISITS  MILLER  HALL 

IGH  praise  for  the  Miller  Hall  mu¬ 
seum  was  voiced  recently  by  Sir 
Henry  Miers,  who  has  been  sent  out  by 
the  Museum  Society  of  England  to  re¬ 
port  on  museums,  art  collections,  etc.,  in 
the  Dominions.  Coming  to  Kingston  at 
the  end  of  his  Canadian  tour,  Sir  Henry 
pronounced  the  museum  in  Miller  Hall 
quite  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  he 
had  seen.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  it 
both  as  to  its  completeness  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  and  as  to  its  arrangement.  He  also 
added  his  meed  of  praise  for  Miller  Hall, 
styling  it  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  house 
so  outstanding  a  collection  of  minerals, 
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ores,  rocks,  fossils  and  ethnological 
relics. 

The  tribute  of  Sir  Henry  Miers  is  but 
one  of  many  that  the  University  has  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  mineralogical  and  geo¬ 
logical  collections  were  placed  in  the  new 
building  where  they  may  be  seen  and  ap¬ 
preciated  as  they  could  not  be  thereto¬ 
fore.  The  University  officials  hope  to 
make  arrangements  in  the  near  future 
whereby  the  museum  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public  at  certain  convenient 
times. 


A.  W.  CURRIE 
New  Director  of  Extension 


STAFF  CHANGES 

COMPARATIVELY  few  changes  in 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
have  occurred  since  those  announced  in 
the  May  and  August  numbers  of  the 
Review. 

Mr.  Hugh  Sutherland,  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  department,  has  resigned  to  take 
up  a  Commonwealth  Fund  fellowship  in 
research  at  Columbia  University.  Mr. 
T.  Aitken,  whose  resignation  from  the 
Economics  staff  was  announced  in  May, 
has  been  retained,  and  Professor  N.  M. 
Rogers  will  give  up  his  work  in  the  His¬ 
tory  department  to  devote  his  full  time 


to  Political  Science.  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Har¬ 
rison,  of  Cambridge  University,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  History,  to  do  the 
work  of  Professor  Rogers  and  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Thomas,  resigned.  Mr.  T.  J.  Lani- 
gan,  of  Harvard  and  Madrid  universities, 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

In  the  Theological  College,  S.  M.  Gil- 
mour,  B.A.,  B.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  and  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York,  will  lecture  in  New 
Testament  Interpretation,  replacing  Dr. 
N.  Micklem.  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmour  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  two  years’  study  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


R.M.C.  CADETS  PRESENT 
CUP  TO  UNION 


A  handsome  solid  silver  cup  has  been 
presented  to  the  Students’  Memo¬ 
rial  Union  by  the  cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  as  a  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  hospitality  extended  to  the 
cadets  after  the  fire  at  the  R.  M.  C.  last 
spring.  The  presentation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  cadets  by  Brigadier  W.  H. 
P.  Elkins,  D.S.O.,  Commandant  of  the 
R.  M.  C.,  and  Senior  Under  Officer  J.  G. 
Carr,  and  took  place  on  September  11  in 
the  office  of  Principal  Fyfe. 

Brigadier  Elkins  recalled  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  had  graciously  put  several  build¬ 
ings  at  the  disposal  of  the  cadets  at  the 
time  of  the  disastrous  fire  in  the  R.  M.  C. 
administration  building.  The  Students’ 
Lhiion  officials  had  undertaken  to  serve 
meals  to  the  entire  body  of  cadets  upon 
very  short  notice,  and  in  other  ways  had 
shown  a  fine  hospitality.  The  cup  was 
a  symbol  of  the  gratitude  felt,  and  its 
presentation  was  the  result  of  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  cadets  themselves. 

Principal  Fyfe  thanked  the  donors  and 
the  cup  was  handed  to  Captain  John  Mac¬ 
donald,  Warden  of  the  Students’  Union. 
The  inscription  upon  the  cup,  which  now 
rests  in  the  Memorial  Chamber  of  the 
Union,  is  as  follows : 

“Presented  to  the  Students’  Memo¬ 
rial  Union  of  Queen’s  University  by 
the  Gentlemen  Cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  in  appreciation  of 
hospitality  at  the  time  of  the  College 
Fire,  May,  1931.” 
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SCOTTISH  STUDENTS  ON 
TOUR  VISIT  QUEEN’S 

A  PARTY  of  students  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  University  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  visited  Queen’s  on  September  13 
and  14  and  were  entertained  by  officials 
of  the  University.  Along  with  the  party, 
which  was  touring  Eastern  Canada  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Overseas  Educa¬ 
tion  League,  were  Dr.  John  Reid,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  D.  J.  B.  Ritchie, 
Assistant  Registrar  and  Alumni  Secretary, 
Miss  Sutherland,  of  the  department  of 
Natural  History,  and  Miss  Scrimgeour, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  University. 
There  were  about  twenty  students  of 
both  sexes. 

During  their  stay  in  Kingston  the 
party  attended  church  parade  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  were  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Miller.  On 
Monday  they  visited  the  University  and 
were  the  guests  of  Principal  and  Mrs. 
Fyfe  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Students’ 
Union,  covers  being  laid  for  forty.  They 
left  on  Tuesday  morning  for  Montreal, 
where  they  were  to  be  entertained  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  President  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pacific  Railway.  Then  they  went 
on  to  Quebec  and  sailed  from  there  for 
Scotland. 


THEOLOGICAL  ALUMNI 
CONFERENCE 

EV.  J.  M.  SHAW,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  Queen’s 
Theological  College,  is  to  be  Chancellor’s 
Lecturer  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Theological  alumni.  The 
conference  will  be  held  from  Monday, 
October  26,  to  Thursday,  October  29. 

The  four  Chancellor’s  lectures  will  all 
develop  the  subject,  “The  Validity  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience.”  Professor  Shaw  is 
eminently  quaffiied  to  treat  such  a  theme. 
His  paper  at  the  conference  a  year  ago, 
“The  Validity  of  Religious  Knowledge,” 
aroused  keen  interest  and  commended 
Professor  Shaw  to  be  named  for  this 
year’s  lectureship. 


Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Parliamentary 
Librarian,  cannot  participate,  as  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  Geneva,  but  it  is  expected  that 
either  Senator  Robertson  or  Senator  Le- 
mieux  will  take  his  place.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  Principal  Fyfe  will  speak  on 
“Religious  Pragmatism.” 

Many  other  papers  on  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  are  included  in  the  programme: 
Rev.  Ernest  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Toronto, — 
“The  Value  of  Worship”;  Rev.  E.  W. 
Edwards,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Tavistock, — 
“A  Study  of  John  Masefield” ;  Dr.  R.  O. 
Jolliffe,  of  Queen’s, — “Agricultural  De¬ 
pression,  Past  and  Present” ;  Rev.  J.  O. 
Watts,  of  Queen’s,  —  “The  Historical 
Element  in  the  Gospels”;  Rev.  S.  Mac- 
Lean  Gilmour,  of  Queen’s,  —  “Recent 
Criticisms  of  Deuteronomy”;  and  Rev. 
A.  W.  Shepherd,  Alvinston,  Ont., — “The 
Reformation  and  Its  Background.” 

The  annual  business  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October 
28.  All  other  meetings  will  be  open  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  Queen’s  alumni 
and  students. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  are:  Rev.  N.  M.  Leckie,  D.D.,  St. 
Mary’s,  president;  Rev.  H.  W.  Cliff, 
M.A,.  Kingston,  secretary,  and  Rev  J.  R. 
Watts,  D.D.,  Kingston,  treasurer. 


REGISTRATION 

EGISTRATION  for  the  fall  term 
took  place  from  September  21  to  23. 
The  first  two  days  were  set  aside  for 
freshmen  alone,  and  the  University  au¬ 
thorities  made  a  definite  attempt  to  ac¬ 
climatize  the  newcomers  through  group 
instruction  and  the  allocation  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  an  “adviser,”  i.e.  a  member  of 
staff  acquainted  with  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent's  course. 

While  accurate  registration  totals  are 
not  yet  available,  present  figures  indicate 
a  drop  from  the  record  attendances  of 
1929  and  1930  in  all  faculties.  In  Arts 
there  are  256  freshmen  (including  110 
co-eds),  with  a  total  of  868.  Last  vear 
there  were  296  freshmen,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  113  were  women,  and  the  total  Arts 
registration  was  958.  In  Science  the 
freshmen  number  127,  as  against  171  last 
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year  and  180  the  year  before.  Science 
has  a  total  of  403,  a  decrease  of  64  from 
1930.  In  Medicine  the  first  year  has  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  there  being  58  fresh¬ 
men  and  four  repeaters,  compared  with 
a  1930  class  of  57  freshmen  and  no  re¬ 
peaters.  The  faculty  total  has  dropped, 
however,  from  303  to  282. 

The  total  intramural  registration  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press  stands  at  1553, 
aside  from  the  Theological  College.  The 
decrease  is  thus  175  from  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ure  and  78  from  that  of  1929. 


FALL  CONVOCATION 
CANCELLED 

THE  decision  was  made  last  year  that 
in  future  Autumn  Convocation 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  at  which  only  honorary  degrees 
would  be  conferred.  As  there  was  none 
of  these  to  be  given  this  fall,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
Convocation  rests,  decided  to  cancel  the 
event.  It  had  originally  been  scheduled 
for  Friday,  October  16. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  laure- 
ation  of  students  will  henceforth  take 
place  only  at  spring  Convocation.  Those 
who  pass  their  September  supplemental 
examinations  will  be  given  a  certificate  to 
this  efifect  and  will  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Senate  as  being  graduates 
of  that  September.  The  actual  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  “sheepskins,”  however, 
will  not  take  place  until  the  following 
spring. 

During  the  past  few  years  Fall  Convo¬ 
cation  has  been  one  of  the  interesting 
ceremonies  of  Reunion  Week-end,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  1929  and  1930  when  it  had 
very  special  aspects.  Its  absence  from 
the  Reunion  programme  this  year  will, 
however,  give  the  alumni  who  return 
more  time  to  visit  about  the  University 
and  inspect  the  new  buildings.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  have  Miller  Hall, 
the  New  Gymnasium,  the  New  Arts 
Building,  and  the  other  recent  additions  to 
the  University  open  on  Friday  evening 
when  the  visitors  will  be  welcome  and 
shown  around. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

LECTURES  commenced  in  the  New 
Arts  Building  on  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  24  in-'/itc  _f  the  fact  that  “Posi¬ 
tively  No  Admittance”  signs  adorned  the 
entrances  and  that  workmen  were  still 
busy  about  the  place.  Enough  remains 
to  be  done  to  keep  men  engaged  through¬ 
out  October.  The  completion  of  the  final 
details  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  class  work,  however.  Both  staff  and 
students  are  delighted  with  the  new  and 
modern  arrangement  of  the  interior  of 
the  building. 

*  *  *  * 

The  bleachers  section  to  the  north  of 
the  press  box  at  the  Richardson  Stadium 
was  entirely  rebuilt  during  August. 

*  *  *  * 

Ontario  Hall  while  not  fire-proof,  is 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  building  since  its 
renovation,  and  provides  much  more 
class-room  space  than  formerly.  The  en¬ 
tire  attic  has  been  floored  with  hardwood 
from  the  New  Arts  building,  and  two 
additional  rooms  with  acid-proof  floors 
have  been  provided  there.  Hardwood 
floors  have  also  been  laid  in  the  machine 
shop. 

*  *  *  * 

The  lobby  and  stairways  of  the  Doug¬ 
las  Library  underwent  plastering  repairs 
and  painting  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  fall  session. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  step  in  the  beautification  of 

the  Union  Street  frontage  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  demolition  of  the  old 
Crumley  house,  recently  occupied  by  Dr. 
P.  M.  Macdonnell.  This  was  the  last 
structure  remaining  in  front  of  Miller 
Hall,  and  its  removal  gives  even  further 
impressiveness  to  the  handsome  new 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  building.  It 
also  sets  off  well  the  stone  gateway  at  the 
Union  Street  entrance  to  the  campus. 

*  *  *  * 

Gordon  House,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Principal  Gordon,  has  been  opened 
as  a  women’s  residence.  It  will  accom¬ 
modate  seventeen  girls  and  a  matron. 
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1931  REUNION 
October  16  and  17 

Meet  Your  Old  Qlar  mates— See  the  Football  Game— 

Inspect  the  Changes  at  the  University-— Hear  Principal  Fyfe 

THIS  is  the  year  for  the  classes  of  1881, 1891,  1901,  1906,  1911,  1921  and 
1926  to  return  to  the  Old  Ontario  Strand,  and  representative  gatherings 
of  many  of  these  years  are  already  indicated.  Arts  ’22  is  also  holding  its 
third  triennial  reunion.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  to  return  for  your 
class  gathering  there  is  yet  time  to  do  so. 

Although  the  “One”  years  and  the  other  individual  classes  mentioned 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  fall’s  Reunion,  a  hearty  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  alumni  to  revisit  Queen’s  on  October  16  and  17. 

PROGRAMME 

Friday,  October  16 

Afternoon — Immediately  on  arrival  at  the  University  proceed  to  Regis¬ 
tration  Headquarters  in  the  Old  Gymnasium  and  register  in  the 
book  provided  for  your  year.  Inquire  there  for  information  about 
your  class  events. 

Senior  students  of  each  faculty  will  be  present  to  show  you 
around  the  University. 

3.00  P.M. — Meeting  of  Directors  of  General  Alumni  Association,  Room 
221,  Douglas  Library. 

6.30  P.M. — Class  Dinners  of  various  years  holding  reunions. 

Evening — The  new  buildings,  laboratories,  etc.,  at  the  University  will 
be  open  for  inspection  during  the  evening.  Visiting  alumni  will  be 
welcome. 

8.00  P.M. — Meeting  of  University  Board  of  Trustees,  Douglas  Library. 

Saturday,  October  17 

Morning — Clinics  for  visiting  doctors  at  General  Hospital. 

9.00  A.M. — Adjourned  Meeting  of  Directors  of  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Douglas  Library. 

10.00  A.M. — Annual  Business  Meeting  of  General  Alumni  Association, 
Convocation  Hall,  Old  Arts  Building.  Reports  of  activities,  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  officers,  general  business,  etc.  Every  alumnus  in  the 
city  should  attend  this  meeting. 

11.00  A.M. — Open  Session,  Annual  Alumni  Meeting,  Convocation  Hall. 
Special  Reunion  Address  by  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe,  LL.D.' — “Some 
Comparisons  between  Oxford  and  Queen’s.”  Alumni,  staff,  stu¬ 
dents  and  friends  invited. 

12.30  P.M. — Class  Luncheons. 

2.15  P.M. — Intercollegiate  Football,  Queen’s  vs.  Western,  George  Rich¬ 
ardson  Memorial  Stadium. 

6.30  P.M. — Class  Dinners. 

8.30  P.M. — Alumni  Reunion  Dance,  New  Gymnasium.  Under  direction 
of  General  Alumni  Association.  Admission  only  to  alumni,  staff, 
students  and  friends.  Tickets  75  cents  per  person. 
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Helping  the  Freshmen 

THE  problem  of  helping  the  young 
student,  who  comes  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  first  time,  to  orient  himself 
properly,  under  conditions  that  are  for 
many  a  freshman  completely  new  and  in 
surroundings  quite  different  from  those 
he  has  known  before,  is  one  that  has 
come  in  for  considerable  thought  during 
recent  years  at  the  University  and  one  to 
which  the  authorities  at  Queen’s  are  de- 
voting  increasing  attention  each  fall. 

There  are  two  phases  to  the  problem 
of  freshman  orientation — what  might  be 
termed  a  personal  phase,  and  an  academic 
phase.  In  connection  with  the  former, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  young  man 
(or  young  woman)  coming  to  University 
direct  from  high  school  usually  needs 
and  frequently  asks  for  advice  about  a 
multitude  of  things.  He  has  previously 
been  under  fairly  close  supervision  at  his 
school  and  at  his  home;  now  he  is  more 
independent,  he  is  pretty  much  his  own 
master,  and,  whether  he  realizes  it  or 
not,  his  success  and  his  happiness  at  the 


University  and  in  after  life  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  his  “getting  off  on  the 
right  foot.” 

To  meet  this  situation  the  freshmen  at 
Queen’s  are  now  required  to  register  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  other  students,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  thus  given  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  University  and  its 
various  departments  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  classes,  and  to  confer 
with  the  administration  or  members  of 
staff  concerning  any  problems  that  may 
be  confronting  them.  This  year  the  first- 
year  students  entered  three  days  early 
and  a  start  was  made  upon  what  may 
eventually  develop  into  “Freshman 
Week.”  The  deans  and  secretaries  of 
the  various  faculties  were  available  for 
conference,  and  the  University  librarian 
gave  several  lectures  on  the  scope  and 
use  of  the  Library  and  on  the  value  of 
proper  reading  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  good  books.  The  freshettes  were 
taken  in  charge  by  women  members  of 
the  staff.  The  students  were  given  cards 
telling  them  to  whom  to  report,  and  either 
individually  or  in  groups  they  met  the 
officials,  had  their  questions  answered, 
were  shown  around,  given  advice,  and 
helped  in  every  way  possible. 

Questions  as  to  a  choice  of  course  or 
particular  line  of  study  come  under  what 
we  have  called  the  academic  phase,  and 
for  these  the  students  were  referred  drect 
to  the  dean  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  or 
to  some  professor  who  could  deal  with 
the  specific  problem.  Little  difficulty 
along  this  line  is  experienced  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  entering  Engineering  or  Medicine, 
as  in  the  former  no  choice  of  course  has 
to  be  made  in  the  first  year,  and  in  the 
latter  the  complete  course  is  definitely 
laid  down.  But  even  so,  the  deans  and 
secretaries  of  Science  and  Medicine  were 
available  for  conference  and  advice.  The 
greatest  problem  is  always  in  Arts,  and 
here  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  see 
that  freshmen  received  full  information 
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and  were  given  every  possible  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pursue  the  line  of  study  they 
wished.  Each  newcomer  has  been-  as¬ 
signed  to  a  “Freshmen  Adviser.”  There 
are  fifteen  of  these,  chosen  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  work  involved,  which 
is  to  proffer  to  their  advisees  a  special 
degree  of  friendship  and  any  manner  of 
advice  that  may  be  needed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  endea¬ 
vour  is  being  made  at  Queen’s  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  newcomers  and  to  give  them  the 
best  of  assistance,  so  that  by  a  proper 
start  they  may  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  reaping  to  the  full  the  advantages  that 
a  university  places  before  them. 

A  Gratifying  Response 

THE  response  to  the  Review’s  appeal 
in  its  August  issue  for  1000  addi¬ 
tional  Alumni  memberships,  to  help  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  advertising  revenue, 
was  very  satisfactory,  although  the  total 
came  considerably  short  of  the  requested 
1000. 

When  the  bills  for  Dues  for  1932  go 
out,  some  time  during  October,  we  are 
confident  that  the  alumni  will  rally  to  the 
support  of  their  Alumni  Association  in 
even  greater  numbers  than  in  the  past. 
By  their  unanimous  support  they  will 
enable  us  to  carry  on  our  work  for 
Queen’s  with  even  greater  effectiveness. 

Queen’s  and  R.M.C. 

THE  recent  presentation  of  a  solid 
silver  cup  by  the  cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  to  the  Students’  Memo¬ 
rial  Union,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of 
the  hospitality  extended  by  Queen’s  after 
the  fire  at  the  R.  M.  C.  last  spring,  ex¬ 
presses  something  of  the  cordial  relations 
that  have  existed  between  the  Tricolour 
and  the  Red  and  White  for  some  time 
past. 

In  former  days  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  tribal  feud  between  the  students 
of  the  two  institutions,  but  latterly  the 
relations  have  been  particularly  cordial, 
in  the  field  of  sport  and  elsewhere.  Of 
course,  there  are  always  minor  “difficul¬ 
ties”  in  the  heat  of  a  football  or  a  hockey 


struggle,  but  these  are  merely  surface 
ripples ;  underneath  the  current  of  friend¬ 
ship  continues  to  run  smoothly. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  relations  of  the  two  colleges.  An 
increasing  number  of  graduates  of  the 
R.  M.  C.  are  coming  each  year  to 
Queen’s  to  complete  the  work  necessary 
for  a  B.Sc.  or  B.Comm.  degree,  and  there 
is  apparently  little  difficulty  in  arranging 
pro  tanto  allowances. 

Long  may  the  present  harmony  and 
mutual  respect  prevail ! 

Women  Students  at  Queen’s 

THE  new  regulations  governing  wo¬ 
men  students  at  Queen’s,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Miss  Hilda  Laird,  B.A.,  Dean 
of  Women,  will  be  read  with  consider¬ 
able  interest,  especially  by  the  alumnae. 

At  first  sight  some  of  the  regulations, 
particularly  those  applying  to  private 
lodging-houses,  may  seem  arbitrary,  but, 
as  Miss  Laird  has  pointed  out,  the  whole 
question  was  given  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  University  authorities,  the 
students  themselves  and  their  parents. 
The  committee  is  confident  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  formulated  will  operate  in  the 
very  best  interest  of  the  women  students. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  new  arrangements  can  be 
judged,  and  a  later  report  as  to  the  spirit 
of  their  acceptance  and  their  success  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 

Our  Confribufors 

R.  Eraser  Armstrong,  superintendent 
of  the  Kingston  General  Hospital,  gradu¬ 
ated  in  Science  from  the  LTniversity  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1910,  and  later  spe¬ 
cialized  in  public  health  work  at  McGill. 
After  service  in  the  field  artillery  during 
the  war,  he  became  town  manager  of 
Woodstock,  N.B.  From  1922  to  1925 
he  was  connected  with  the  Citizens’  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Canada  in  adminis¬ 
trative  survey  work.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  reorganization  survey  of  Victoria 
General  Hospital,  London,  Ont.,  acting 
as  superintendent  during  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  period.  Since  1925  he  has  been  head 
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of  the  Kingston  Hospital,  which  has  also 
undergone  great  changes.  He  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

d'  ^  d'  'h 

Miss  Hilda  C.  Laird  is  Dean  of  Wo¬ 
men  and  assistant  professor  in  German 


at  Queen’s.  She  received  her  B.A.  in 
1918  and  became  Dean  of  Women  in  the 
fall  of  1925  when  Ban  Righ  opened. 
Since  graduation  Miss  Laird  has  studied 
in  Germany  in  vacation  periods,  and  dur¬ 
ing  1930  when  she  was  given  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  Latterly  she  has  done  research 
work  in  the  library  at  Yale. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 

••••■•■■•■••••■•a 


The  following  is  a  selection  from  the  hooks  added  daring  the  summer 
to  the  University  library.  Any  or  all  of  them  arc  available  for  graduates 
and  can  be  sent  to  any  place  in  Canada.  A  preliminary  deposit  of  $2.00 
suffices  to  pay  the  mailing  charges  and  the  balance  is  returnable  when  bor¬ 
rowing  ceases. 


Frisbie,  R.  D. — Book  of  Puka-Puka. — 
Danger  Island  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
last  and  most  lonely  refuge  of  the 
primitive  savage.  An  unconventional 
and  delightful  volume  by  a  young 
American  who  still  lives  there. 

French,  J.  C. — Himalayan  Art. — In 
its  way  this  is  as  delightful  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  as  the  preceding  work.  It 
includes  scraps  of  local  history  and 
scandal,  ghost  stories,  adventures,  and 
always  the  sense  of  the  snows  and  the 
great  hills. 

Garstin,  C. — The  Dragon  and  the 
Lotus. — One  of  the  most  charming, 
witty  and  well  told  volumes  of  travel 
that  have  been  published.  A  voyage 
from  England  to  Annam  via  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Gifford,  E.  W.,  &  Block,  G.  H. — Cali¬ 
fornian  Indian  Nights  Entertain¬ 
ments. — Stories  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians.  Primitive  magic,  and  the  same 
type  of  animal  story  that  makes  Uncle 
Remus  a  classic. 

Barnard,  L.  G.  —  One  Generation 
Away. — Stories  of  19th  century  Can¬ 
ada;  in  an  excellent  literary  style;  in¬ 
teresting  and  humorous. 

Bridges,  Robert  —  Shorter  Poems. — 
Among  these  poems  are  some  of  the 
most  delightful  that  have  been  written 
in  English  during  the  last  century.  As 


soon  as  the  simple  metrical  rules  are 
understod  this  is  poetry  that  even  the 
cultured  can  enjoy. 

Eldershaw,  M.  B. — A  House  is  Built. 
— A  novel  of  Australia.  The  rise  of  a 
family  from  comparative  poverty,  and 
the  adventures  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers  in  love  and  business. 

Farington,  J. — The  Farington  Diary. 
(8  vols.  illustrated). — The  volumes  of 
this  diary  give  an  intimate  picture  of 
English  social  life  during  the  period  of 
Napoleonic  wars.  Famous  charac¬ 
ters,  Pitt,  Nelson,  Wellington  and  oth¬ 
ers  appear  in  new  lights,  and  famous 
scandals  are  lightly  discussed. 

Linklater,  E. — Juan  in  America. — A 
very  saucy  series  of  episodes  in  the 
most  modern  manner.  Bootleggers, 
footballers,  Hollywood  ladies,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  make  Juan’s  life  a  continuous  ex¬ 
citement. 

James,  M.  R. — Collected  Ghost  Sto¬ 
ries. — Any  one  in  search  of  a  thrill 
will  be  well  advised  to.  read  these  sto¬ 
ries  ;  but  not  at  night. 

Broomfield,  S.  S. — Ivachalola. — This 
is  told  as  a  true  story,  but  if  it  could 
be  regarded  as  fiction  it  would  have 
Rider  Haggard  well  beaten.  It  tells 
of  Africa  in  the  19th  century,  of 
Arabs,  gunrunners  and  ivory  smug¬ 
gling. 
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Lewis,  M.  G. — Journal  of  a  West 
Indian  Proprietor,  1815-1817.  • — 
What  a  happy  place  Jamaica  must  have 
been  in  those  years  in  spite  of  Maroons 
and  hurricanes.  This  is  a  famous  au¬ 
thor’s  life  on  his  own  estate  where  he 
exercised  a  kind  of  patriarchal  juris¬ 
diction. 

Nicolson,  Harold. — Sir  Arthur  Nic- 
olson.  Baronet  (Lord  Carnock).  A 
most  skilful  literary  portrait  of  the 
author’s  father.  The  story  is  told  sym¬ 
pathetically,  but  with  a  definitely  sa¬ 
tirical  motive  towards  many  of  the 
personalities  in  recent  British  politics. 


O’Flaherty,  L. — Two  Years. — Ireland 
in  rebellion. 

Thomas,  B. — Alarms  and  Excursions 
in  Arabia.  —  A  wonderful  journey 
through  “the  empty  quarter”  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  The  first  time  that  this  has  been 
accomplished.  Even  the  author’s  mod¬ 
esty  cannot  make  this  book  otherwise 
than  exciting  and  extremely  interest 
ing. 

Roberts,  Elizabeth — Great  Meadow. 
— A  novel  of  early  pioneer  days  in  the 
United  States.  Remarkable  for  its  de¬ 
lightful  prose,  simplicity,  and  strong 
sense  of  character. 


C.  I.  R.  F.  U.  Schedule — 1931 


October  10 — Queen’s  at  Toronto 

McGill  at  Western 

October  17 — Western  at  Queen’s 

Toronto  at  McGill 
October  24 — McGill  at  Queen’s. 

Western  at  Toronto 


Football 

ANXIOUS  eyes  are  scanning  the 
George  Richardson  Stadium  these 
sunny  yet  crispy  September  days — scan¬ 
ning  it  from  the  side-lines,  through  the 
medium  of  sports  columns,  and  through 
the  “grapevine”  gossip  that  pervades  all 
grad  conversation  and  all  correspondence 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  For  at  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  Stadium  the  pigskin  is  again  be¬ 
ing  hoofed  far  and  high,  the  repeated 
thud  of  the  clashing  moleskins  re-echoes 
through  the  oddly  silent  grandstand,  and 
the  railbirds  once  again  have  come  into 
their  own.  Football  reigns  supreme! 

All  four  contenders  for  the  Yates  Tro¬ 
phy,  emblematic  of  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
collegiate  rugby  championship,  have 
rounded  out  powerful  teams.  And  with 
the  introduction  of  the  forward  pass,  an 
added  mode  of  attack  has  been  injected 


October  31 — Queen’s  at  McGill 

Toronto  at  Western 
November  7 — Queen’s  at  Western 

McGill  at  Toronto 
November  14 — Toronto  at  Queen’s 

Western  at  McGill 


into  the  thrilling  game  which  continues  to 
pack  the  stadiums  throughout  Canada. 

In  the  opinion  of  sports  writers  hold¬ 
ing  forth  in  the  larger  dailies  this  is 
“anybody’s  year.”  However,  confidence 
is  the  pass-word  at  the  Queen’s  camp — 
confidence  of  that  variety  which  results 
from  experience  and  the  will  to  win.  The 
Tricolour,  the  defending  champions, 
mean  to  keep  the  Yates  Cup  in  Trophy 
Hall  for  another  year ;  and  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  goes  up  on  the  Intercollegiate  scene, 
Harry  Batstone’s  men  will  do  their  best 
to  live  up  to  their  perennial  custom  and 
pack  another  championship  into  the  moth 
balls. 

How  Hamlin  will  in  all  probability  go 
in  at  snap.  In  attempting  to  fill  Murray 
Hastings’  niche  he  will  have  a  difficult 
job  on  his  hands,  but  knowing  football 
as  he  does,  a  sterling  performance  can 
be  the  only  outcome.  As  a  middle  wing 
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he  was  fearless  and  effective,  as  a  re¬ 
vamped  snap  he  should  be  even  more  use¬ 
ful.  Gib  McKelvey,  that  dynamic  mass 
of  football  brain  and  energy  and  captain 
of  this  year’s  team,  is  slated  for  the  quar¬ 
terback  berth,  where  driving-power  and 
the  knack  of  anticipating  plays  are  at  a 
premium.  Gib  has  the  required  ability 
plus,  and  will  surely  handle  the  position 
effectively. 

The  backfield  positions  caused  little 
worry  to  Coach  Batstone.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Carter,  Gilmore,  Elliott,  Day,  and 
the  junior  sensation,  “Red”  McNichol, 
fill  out  an  important  roster  on  the 


“RED”  GILMORE 


Queen’s  rugby  machine.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  Gilmore  and  Carter  is  known  and 
justly  appraised  wherever  football  is 
played  or  discussed.  And  again  this  year 
the  famous  pair  are  performing  well  and 
are  due  for  a  big  season.  The  way  Gil¬ 
more  is  going  down  for  McKelvey’s  long 
tosses  and  grappling  on  to  them  for  sure 
gains  is  heartwarming  to  the  few  skepti¬ 
cal  Queen’s  supporters  who  had  their 
“doots.”  Caldwell  succeeded  in  sur¬ 
mounting  the  obstacle  of  “supps,”  and 
with  “Weenie”  Day,  a  sure  catch  and  a 
good  punter,  the  backfield  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  unless  it  be  the  reappearance 
of  Batstone  in  fighting  togs. 


The  graduation  of  Nicol  and  Basser- 
man  made  all  concerned  realize  the  real 
effectiveness  of  these  two  heroic  insides. 
Two  fearless  blockers  had  to  be  found, 
and  were  found  in  Morris  and  Stanvar. 
Purvis  of  the  intermediate  squad  will  also 
be  seen  bowling  over  zealous  tacklers 
from  opposing  ranks. 

The  forward  pass  seems  to  be  made  to 
order  for  the  clever  Art  DeDiana,  whose 
deadly  tackling  has  made  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  outside-wing  players  in  the 
Intercollegiate.  Art  is  going  to  be 
mighty  useful,  as  well  as  a  hard  working 
boy  this  season.  His  complementary  half 


HOWARD  CARTER 

on  the  other  outside  wing,  Bob  Ralph,  is 
also  available,  and  inaccuracies  in  tossing 
passes  by  over-anxious  opponents  will 
prove  disastrous  with  him  around.  Ralph 
is  a  great  master  at  making  the  most  out 
of  an  opponent’s  mistakes.  He  also  spe¬ 
cializes  in  shoe-string  tackles. 

“Blurp”  Stuart  will  fill  the  bill  for  one 
middle-wing  position.  Wes  Lackey  was 
slated  for  the  other,  but  contracted  scar¬ 
let  fever  and  is  now  in  hospital.  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  coveted  plunging  position 
will  therefore  be  keen  among  the  substi¬ 
tutes  from  now  until  the  curtain  rings 
down  at  the  finale  of  the  season.  Barney 
Reist  will  in  all  probability  be  as- 
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signed  full  duty  at  flying  wing.  The  sub 
situation  will  be  well  looked  after  bv 

a/ 

such  seasoned  performers  as  Simmons, 
snap  ;  Purvis,  inside ;  Kostuick,  middle ; 
“Bud”  Gorman,  of  the  1929  Senior  In¬ 
tercollegiate  championship  team ;  and  Ted 
Hallet,  able  performer  of  last  year’s  In¬ 
termediates. 

“Firpo”  Brown,  boxer  and  shifty  ball¬ 
carrier  of  the  Argos  squad,  who  has  been 
in  attendance  at  several  Summer  School 
sessions,  has  come  in  for  the  winter  ses¬ 
sion.  His  presence  would  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  senior  squad  could  he  be 
induced  to  turn  out. 

Tennis 

TENNIS  is  an  increasingly  popular 
sport  at  Queen’s  each  autumn,  and 
the  twelve  courts  are  taxed  to  capacity 
almost  until  the  snow  flies.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  play  more  for  the  exercise  tennis 
affords  than  to  seek  honours  in  it.  There 
is  a  small  group,  however,  which  is  as¬ 
siduously  brushing  up  its  strokes  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  College  tournament  to 
be  held  this  October,  the  results  of  which 
determine  who  shall  find  berths  on 
Queen’s  Intercollegiate  tennis  team. 

The  graduation  of  Ada  Sheppard  and 
the  ineligibility  of  E.  Butler,  last  year’s 
point  winners,  have  weakened  the  Tri¬ 
colour.  Doug  Muir  will  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  present  team,  and  rumour 
has  it  that  Doug  Grant  will  turn  out  for 
the  trials.  His  presence  would  be  a  real 
source  of  strength  for  Queen’s.  Parker 
Mackintosh,  a  former  stellar  performer 
for  Queen’s,  who  was  ineligible  last  year, 
is  also  certain  to  make  the  team. 

This  year  the  Intercollegiate  meet  is  to 
be  held  on  October  15,  16  and  17,  upon 
the  new  courts  at  the  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege,  and  local  tennis  fans  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  Canada’s  high¬ 
est  ranking  players  in  action. 

Track 

QUEEN’S  has  again  retained  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Walter  Knox,  dean  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  coaches,  to  take  charge  of  the 
track  and  field  athletes.  The  training 
season  is  lamentably  short — the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  meet  falls  on  October  16th,  in 


Montreal — but  in  this,  his  second  season 
here,  Mr.  Knox  hopes  to  ship  a  powerful 
team  to  the  Canadian  metropolis. 

A  sizeable  squad  is  working  hard  to 
secure  places  among  the  Intercollegiate 


WALTER  KNOX 


representatives.  Mr.  Knox  has  to  rely 
much  upon  freshman  material  for  track 
performers,  but  has  hopes  that  some  of 
them  will  revive  the  days  of  Thompson 
and  Trenouth.  In  field  events  the  Tri¬ 
colour  has  strong  men  in  Mert  Mackin- 
non,  title-holder  in  the  pole-vault,  and  in 
Kostuick,  shot-put  winner  at  the  1930 
meet. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


::s: 


THE  grounds  of  Ban  Righ  Hall  were 
en  fete  on  July  23,  when  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Alumnae  gave  a  most  successful  gar¬ 
den  party.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Boucher  (Thelma 
Bogart),  Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Miller  (G.  Jeffrey),  Arts  T4,  were  con¬ 
veners. 

The  day  was  perfect  for  the  occasion, 
bright  sunshine  pouring  down  upon  the 
charming  scene.  The  lovely  gardens 
were  at  their  best.  All  afternoon  and 
early  evening  members  of  the  Alumnae, 
their  friends,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
students  of  the  Summer  School  visited 
the  grounds  and  bought  generously  of 
the  tempting  wares  displayed  in  attrac¬ 
tive  booths.  Music  was  supplied  by  radio 
throughout  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Chown  (M.  C.  Mac- 
Phail),  Arts  T 7,  and  Miss  Lois  Allan, 
Arts  ’21,  were  in  charge  of  the  tea.  The 
table  was  lovely  with  pink  phlox  and 
roses,  and  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
Jennie  Rogers,  Arts  T5,  and  Miss  Mae 
Chown,  Arts  ’ll.  Miss  Helen  Ireland, 
Arts  ’30,  was  in  charge  of  the  ice  cream 
booth,  and  Miss  Alix  Edge,  Arts  ’30, 
sold  candy.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackintosh 


(J.  J.  Easton),  Com.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
old  Ettinger  took  the  admission  at  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds.  Those  in  charge 
were  delighted  with  the  success  of  the 
affair  and  the  sum  realized. 

Toronto 

)  URING  the  past  few  months  alumni 
l-*'  interest  in  Toronto  has  been  more 
active  than  for  several  years  past.  The 
officers  and  executive  of  the  branch  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  have  the 
Queen’s  people  in  Toronto  solidify  them¬ 
selves  into  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the 
General  Association,  the  Toronto  Branch, 
and  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control,  a 
larger  quota  of  tickets  was  secured  for 
the  football  game  in  Toronto  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  alumnus  who  desired  to  at¬ 
tend  was  enabled  to  do  so.  In  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  tickets  preference  was  given  to 
paid-up  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion. 

An  alumni  dance  has  been  arranged 
for  the  evening  of  the  game  at  the  Royal 
York  Hotel. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Birfhs 

Barton — On  August  27,  at  the  General 
Hospital,  Lachine,  Que.,  to  Edward  Allen 
Barton,  Sc.  ’30,  and  Mrs.  Barton  (Leila  Mae 
McConnell),  Arts  ’30,  a  son  (Edward 
Grant). 

Campbell — In  New  York,  on  August  13, 
to  Dr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell,  a  son. 

Corneil — At  the  Catherine  Booth  Hos¬ 
pital,  Montreal,  on  August  6,  to  D.  F.  M. 
Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Corneil,  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  Que.,  a  son  (David  Evans). 


Dunning — At  Victoria  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toronto,  on  August  4,  to  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Dunning,  Med.  T9,  and  Mrs.  Dunning,  a 
son. 

Edwards — On  July  12,  to  J.  W.  Edwards, 
Arts  T9,  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Dunnville, 
a  son  (Jack). 

Leatherdale — At  Soldiers’  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  on  August  27,  to 
Dr.  D.  G.  Leatherdale,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’29, 
and  Mrs.  Leatherdale,  a  daughter  (Betty 
Anne). 

MacLeod — On  August  6,  at  Hamot  Hos¬ 
pital,  Erie,  Pa.,  to  Donald  Ridgway  Mac¬ 
Leod,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  MacLeod  (Dorothy 
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Roberts),  Arts  ’25,  of  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  a 
son  (Ian  Roberts). 

Miller — At  the  Welland  General  Hospital, 
on  September  20,  to  W.  S.  Miller,  Sc.  ’28, 
and  Mrs.  Miller  (Stella  Massey),  Arts  ’28, 
a  daughter  (Mary  Estelle). 

Morrison — At  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.,  on  July  11,  to  Neil  A.  Morrison, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  a  son  (Neil  Ar¬ 
thur). 

Paterson — At  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  on 
August  16,  to  Dr.  W.  P.  E.  Paterson,  Med. 
’26,  and  Mrs.  Paterson,  a  son. 

Reid — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Toronto, 
on  September  13,  to  Howard  Marshall  Reid, 
Arts  ’30,  and  Mrs.  Reid  (Adele  Cohill), 
Arts  ’32,  a  son. 

Robinson — In  Toronto,  on  September  14, 
to  Denis  O.  Robinson,  Sc  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson,  a  daughter  (Nancy  Ann). 

Samis — In  Toronto,  on  August  12,  to  Dr. 
T.  Tweed  Samis,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Samis 
(Kathleen  Bibby),  Arts  ’25,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Abbott — On  October  1,  Mona  Victoria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S. 
Crabtree,  of  Montreal  West,  to  Donald 
Stafford  Abbott,  Sc.  ’30,  of  Winnipeg. 

Bennett — Early  in  August,  Eileen  Doro¬ 
thy  Bennett,  Arts  ’27,  of  Mille  Roches,  Ont., 
to  Harry  E.  Jenkins,  Toronto,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Jenkins  and  of  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
of  Madoc,  Ont. 

Berry — At  Mountain,  Ont.,  on  September 
5,  Louise  Jennie  Weaver  to  Dr.  Nathan  Eric 
Berry,  Med.  ’26,  of  Kingston. 

Burton — In  Hackensack,  N.J.,  on  Sept.  5, 
Edna  Davison,  of  Hackensack,  to  Dr.  Glenn 
Stewart  Burton,  Med.  ’31,  of  Kemptv'ille, 
Ont. 

Clement — At  Emmanuel  United  Church, 
Drummond  St.,  Montreal,  on  June  27,  Bea¬ 
trice  Saberton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  L. 
Saberton  of  Montreal,  to  Arthur  G.  Cle¬ 
ment,  Sc.  ’26,  of  Ottawa. 

Cooper — In  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Hamilton,  on  August  24,  Georgina  Fergu¬ 
son,  R.N.,  of  Nassau  Hospital,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  to  Nelson  Campbell  Cooper,  Sc.  ’22, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Corbett-Landry  —  In  Trinity  Church, 
Brockville,  on  August  19,  Rena  Mae  Lan¬ 
dry,  Arts  ’22,  lately  of  the  staff  of  Brock- 
v'ille  Collegiate,  to  Hugh  Nelson  Corbett, 
Com.  ’29.  They  will  reside  in  Ottawa  where 
Mr.  Corbett  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Gordon — At  “Roadview  Farm,”  Glen  Tay, 
Ont.,  on  August  4,  Sarah  Albertha,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Hosie,  Sr.,  to 
Rev.  Donald  Bruce  Gordon,  Arts  ’28,  Theol. 
’30,  of  Montreal.  The  bride  and  groom  left 
later  for  Scotland  where  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon 
will  spend  a  year  in  post-graduate  study  in 
the  United  Free  College,  Edinburgh. 

Harbeson-Nicholson — In  St.  Mary’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  Kingston,  on  August  24,  Irene  Alice 
Nicholson,  Arts  ’23,  to  Dr.  Arthur  Edward 


Harbeson,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harbeson  will  reside  in  Kingston. 

McQueen  —  On  August  27,  at  Grimsby 
Beach,  Hannah  Florence  Robbs,  R.N., 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Robbs, 
Kingston,  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Edward  McQueen, 
Med.  ’30.  They  will  reside  at  Bloomfield, 
Ont.,  (near  Picton)  where  Dr.  McQueen  has 
taken  over  a  general  practice. 

McRory — At  Sydenham,  Ont.,  on  July  15, 
Glee  Gertrude  McRory,  Arts  ’23,  to  James 
Eric  Brink,  B.S.A.  (Toronto),  of  Woodstock. 
They  will  reside  at  Iroquois,  Ont.,  where 
Mr.  Brink  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Malkin-Keyes  —  At  Colebrook,  Ont.,  in 
August,  Gwendolyn  Winnie  Bailey  Keyes, 
Arts  ’30,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Keyes,  Colebrook,  to  William  Aubrey 
Malkin,  Arts  ’29,  of  Bridgeburg,  Ont.  They 
will  reside  in  Windsor  where  Mr.  Malkin  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  technical  school. 

Moulton-VanLuven — At  the  home  of  Dr. 
I).  E.  Winter,  Ottawa,  uncle  of  the  bride, 
on  September  12,  Marie  Elizabeth  VanLu- 
v'en,  Com.  ’29,  to  Reginald  Heath  Moulton, 
Sc.  ’23. 

Musgrove — On  July  31,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  Edna  Isabel  Musgrov'e, 
Com.  ’25,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Musgrove,  Wingham,  Ont.,  to  Mr.  Stanley 
S.  Smith,  of  Montreal.  They  will  reside  at 
4503  Decarie  Blvd.,  Montreal. 

Parsons — At  Christ  Church,  Bell’s  Cor¬ 
ners,  Ont.,  (near  Ottawa)  on  August  22, 
Beatrice  M.  Bell,  of  Britannia  Heights, 
Ont.,  to  Gerald  Washington  Parsons,  Arts 
’26.  They  will  reside  at  4730  Queen  Mary 
Road,  Montreal. 

Playfair  —  Early  in  September,  Lottie, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Call,  Gait, 
to  Dr.  Cecil  H.  Playfair,  Med.  ’24,  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont. 

Simpkinson — At  Grenfell  (Sask.)  United 
Church,  on  September  7,  Dorothy  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Argue,  to  Cecil  Henry  Simpkinson,  Sc.  ’29. 
They  will  live  in  Trail,  B.C. 

Smith  —  On  September  19,  at  Walmer 
Road  Baptist  Church,  Toronto,  Mildred 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Bessey,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  to  Dr.  Carl 
Smith,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30,  of  Kitchener. 

Smith — In  St.  Catharines,  on  August  15, 
Isabel  Louise,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Burt,  to  Donald  A.  Smith, 
Arts  ’28,  of  Paris,  Ont.,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Creemore,  Ont. 

Stone — In  Trinity  Anglican  Church,  Bar¬ 
rie,  Ont.,  on  August  16,  Olive  Isabel  Lally, 
former  teacher  of  Kingston  public  schools, 
to  William  Stone,  Com.  ’28,  of  Toronto. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  will  reside  in  Forest 
Hill  Village,  Ont. 

Ward — On  August  15,  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Marjorie  Claire,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Vokes,  Toronto,  to  Allen 
Carlisle  Ward,  Sc.  ’23.  They  will  reside  at 
the  Northern  Academy,  Monteith,  Ont. 

Watson  —  On  September  1,  at  Erskine 
Church,  Montreal,  Madeleine,  daughter  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  DeBlois,  Cote  des 
Neiges  Road,  Montreal,  to  Dr.  Edmund  E. 
Watson,  of  Queen’s  University,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Watson,  of  Montserrat, 
B.W.I. 

Wilson— At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  on 
August  7,  Agnes  Walker,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Walker,  Clinton,  Ont.,  and 
a  former  teacher  in  Kingston  public  schools, 
to  Dr.  L.  Duane  Wilson,  Med.  ’28.  They 
will  reside  in  Fort  William. 

Wright — On  September  3,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  Eleanor  M.  Allan,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Roy  Allan,  Kingston,  to 
William  Edward  Wright,  Sc.  ’26,  of  Kings¬ 
ton.  They  will  reside  in  Kirkland  Lake, 

Ont. 

Deaths 

Callander— While  visiting  at  Burbridge, 
Que.,  Robert  Callander,  Sc.  TO,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  on  August  13.  The  late  Mr.  Callander 
was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  to  Canada 
as  a  youth.  He  secured  his  B.Sc.  degree  at 
Queen’s  in  1910,  and  in  1913  he  joined  the 
Government  service,  being  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Topographical  Survey.  After 
a  distinguished  career  in  that  department, 
he  was  transferred  in  1922  to  the  Dominion 
Observatory  at  the  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  n^ost 
capable  and  esteemed  officials,  and  in  April 
of  1929  was  made  astronomer.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  important  re¬ 
search  work.  Mr.  Callander  leaves  to  mourn 
his  death  his  wife,  five  brothers,  including 
Professor  Thomas  Callander  of  Queen’s, 
and  three  sisters,  all  of  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land. 

De  Kalb — One  of  Queen’s  earliest  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy, 
Courtenay  De  Kalb,  died  at  Tucson,  Ariz., 
on  September  2,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years.  The  late  Mr.  De  Kalb  was  an  inter¬ 
nationally  known  mining  engineer  and  an 
author  and  editor  of  publications  dealing 
with  scientific  and  engineering  subjects.  He 
was  Professor  at  Queen’s  from  1898  to 
1901. 

Erb — A  widely  known  and  popular  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Queen’s  died  in  London,  Ont.,  on 
August  27  in  the  person  of  Maurice  Erb, 
Arts  ’16.  He  had  been  ill  for  the  past  year, 
but  in  spite  of  his  poor  health  he  continued 
his  work  at  the  London  Technical  School 
until  the  end  of  last  term.  Mr.  Erb  was 
born  in  1888  at  Sebringville,  Ont.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  in  Downie,  Perth 
County,  and  Stratford  Collegiate.  He  then 
attended  Model  School  at  Stratford,  and 
later  Queen’s  University  and  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education. 

Hutton — The  death  occurred  in  Kingston, 
on  August  2,  of  Dr.  James  Borthwick  Hut¬ 
ton,  Med.  ’09,  after  years  of  illness.  Dr. 
Hutton  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  Hutton, 
142  Lower  Albert  Street,  Kingston,  and  the 
late  J.  0.  Hutton.  He  was  forty-four  years 


of  age.  Graduating  from  the  Kingston  Col¬ 
legiate,  James  Hutton  had  a  brilliant  career 
in  Medicine  at  Queen’s,  securing  his  M.D., 
C.M.,  in  1909.  Besides  his  mother,  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Davis,  of  Oshawa,  survives  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

Lazier — There  passed  away  suddenly  at 
Fraser  Lake,  B.C.,  on  August  2,  David 
Brownlee  Lazier,  Med.  ’01.  Dr.  Lazier  was 
born  in  Belleville  in  1877.  He  attended 
Albert  College  there  and  later  entered 
Medicine  at  Queen’s,  securing  his  M.D.  in 
1901.  Shortly  after  graduating,  Dr.  Lazier 
went  to  British  Columbia,  where  he  prac¬ 
tised  until  his  death  except  for  a  short  time 
spent  in  Saskatchewan  about  1924.  He  had 
been  at  Francois  Lake,  B.C.,  since  the  latter 
part  of  1925. 

Little — The  death  occurred  on  September 
9  of  Ellis  Ekins  Little,  Sc.  ’27,  only  son  of 
Rev.  A.  M.  Little,  Arts  ’09,  and  Mrs.  Little, 
of  Westport,  Ont.  He  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  Coming  to  Queen’s  in  1922 
from  Dalkeith,  Ont.,  “E.  E.”  Little,  as  the 
deceased  was  popularly  known,  joined  Arts 
’26.  After  winning  the  Alexander  Laird 
Scholarship  in  English,  he  transferred  to 
Science  and  graduated  in  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  in  1927.  A  general  favourite  with 
his  classmates,  he  was  also  prominent  in 
athletics,  winning  the  interfaculty  wrest¬ 
ling  championship  in  the  118-pound  class, 
and  representing  Queen’s  in  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Assault  in  1926.  Following  his  gradu¬ 
ation  the  late  Mr.  Little  entered  the  employ 
of  the  English  Electric  Co.  of  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  and  later  was  in  the  meter  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  at  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls. 

Mackenzie — On  August  22  George  Cleg- 
horn  Mackenzie,  Sc.  ’03,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  died  suddenly  at  Bark  Lake, 
Que.,  where  he  was  spending  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Kincar¬ 
dine,  Ont.,  fifty-four  years  ago,  the  son  of 
the  late  Ven.  Archdeacon  Mackenzie.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Brantford, 
then  graduated  in  Arts  from  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto,  and  later  in  Mining  Engi¬ 
neering  from  Queen’s.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  engaged  in  iron  mining  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1908  he  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  Department  of  Mines  at 
Ottawa.  From  1915  to  1918  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Munitions  Resources  Board  of 
Canada,  a  body  created  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  Government  on  war  supplies. 
After  a  short  time  in  the  steel  industry 
immediately  after  the  war,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  named  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
ten  years  ago.  He  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Canadian  meeting  of  the  Empire  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgical  Congress,  and  was 
active  in  promoting  the  success  of  that  con¬ 
vention  which  drew  representatives  from 
all  over  the  British  Empire.  His  death 
removes  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
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esteemed  members  of  the  mining  fraternity 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  three  daughters,  all  of  Mont¬ 
real,  and  by  two  brothers,  Michael,  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Dr. 
A.  W.,  of  Lakefield,  Ont. 

Sine — Following  a  very  brief  illness, 
Frederick  L.  Sine  died  in  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital  on  August  18,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year.  Mr.  Sine  wns  bom  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  Ont.,  and  received  his  early  education 
there  and  at  Collingwood.  He  entered 
Queen’s  in  1904,  and  graduated  M.A.  in 
1906  and  B.Sc.  in  1908.  Subsequently  he 
was  science  master  at  Pembroke  Collegiate 
and  later  principal  of  Dundas  High  School. 
He  became  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Sydenham,  Ont.,  in  January,  1911,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  mineralogy  and  geology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  For  two  sessions 
Mr.  Sine  was  a  lecturer  in  geology  and  min¬ 
eralogy  at  Queen’s  Summer  School.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Structural  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Geology  for  Beginners,”  and  several 
brochures  dealing  with  eastern  Ontario 
geology  and  mineralogy.  He  was  twice  a 
member  of  the  Science  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
also  served  on  the  Matriculation  Conference 
committee.  Surviving  him  are  his  wife  and 
two  brothers. 

Watts — On  August  21,  Ezra  Johnston 
Watts,  Med.  ’86,  passed  away  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  187  Dunn  Avenue,  Toronto,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year.  The  late  Dr.  Watts  was 
born  at  Easton’s  Corners  and  attended 
Farmersville  High  School.  He  graduated 
from  Queen’s  in  1886  with  his  M.D.,  C.M. 
degree. 

Notes 

1880-1889 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Drummond,  Arts  ’89, 
Theol.  ’92,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Hamilton  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  September  15,  on  account  of  ill- 
neSs# 

Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Gandier,  Arts  ’84,  is  to 
retire  from  the  principalship  of  Emmanuel 
College  of  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  as 
soon  as  a  successor  is  selected,  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  present  academic  term  in 
May,  1932.  He  has  been  its  principal  since 
its  establishment  in  1928. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Hartwell,  Arts  ’88,  has  retired 
from  active  work  after  thirty-three  years  in 
the  mission  fields  of  West  China. 

Francis  King,  K.C.,  Arts  ’89,  and  Capt. 
John  Donnelly,  M.E.,  ’98,  represented 

Kingston  at  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Harbors  Associations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  Cleveland,  September  10 
and  11. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Morden,  Arts  ’88,  is  now  acting 
principal  of  Sydenham  (Ont.)  High  School, 
of  which  the  late  F.  L.  Sine,  Arts  ’06,  Sc. 
’08,  was  the  head  for  many  years. 


1890-1899. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Beckstead,  Arts  ’99,  recently 
pastor  of  Eldorado  United  Church,  Belle¬ 
ville  Presbytery,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Playfairv'ille,  Watson’s 
Corners,  St.  James  and  Poland,  in  Renfrew 
Presbytery. 

J.  D.  Craig,  Arts  ’97,  Sc.  ’00,  Surveyor- 
General  and  Boundary  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  has  been  retired  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  on  pension.  The  posi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Craig  held  was  set  up  some  years 
ago  to  bring  the  geodetic  and  topographical 
surveys  under  one  head,  but  was  abolished 
recently  under  the  reorganization  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cession  to  the  Prairie  Provinces 
of  their  natural  resources. 

Dr.  Cephas  H.  Edwards,  Arts  ’96,  of  Pe- 
t.erboro,  formerly  of  Ottawa,  was  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Kate  Nelson,  at 
Newboro  on  August  10. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Fletcher,  Arts  ’96,  was  in¬ 
ducted  as  pastor  of  Odessa  and  Wilton, 
Ont.,  at  Odessa  United  Church,  on  July  29. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Fraser,  Arts  ’93,  D.D.  ’28,  for¬ 
merly  of  Dunbarton,  is  now  pastor  of  the 
United  Church  at  Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  P.  C.  McManus,  Med.  ’97,  was  be¬ 
reaved  on  September  11  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  New  York  City. 

W.  F.  Nickle,  K.C.,  Arts  ’92,  and  Prof. 
W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  ’16,  have  been 
named  members  of  the  Unemployment  Re¬ 
search  Committee  for  Ontario,  Mr.  Nickle 
being  honorary  chairman. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  Arts  ’92,  Med.  ’97,  ad¬ 
dressed  Kingston  Rotarians  recently  upon 
the  subject  “Man,  His  Health  and  Health 
Problems  Through  All  Ages.” 

James  Harvey  Smith,  Arts  ’93,  of  Blein- 
heim,  has  resigned  as  public  school  inspec¬ 
tor  for  No.  1  District,  Kent  County,  and 
G.  A.  Pearson,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  No.  2  Inspectorate  to  replace 
him.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  inspector  of 
schools  of  West  Kent  and  the  city  of  Chat¬ 
ham  since  1907.  He  has  made  a  hobby  of 
bird  life  and  belongs  to  numerous  nature 
societies.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Macaulay  Club  for  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Waldren,  Med.  ’98,  of  Drayton, 
N.D.,  is  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Medical  Association. 

1900-1909. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Beecroft,  Arts  ’08,  Theol.  ’13, 
formerly  of  Gravenhurst,  Ont.,  has  become 
pastor  of  the  United  Church  at  Haileybury, 
Ont. 

K.  C.  Berney,  Sc.  ’06,  has  been  since  1925 
managing  director  of  the  Robbins  and 
Myers  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
manufacturers  of  electric  motors  and  fans. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Billings,  Arts  ’02,  has  since 
1922  been  a  Unitarian  minister  of  the  oldest 
congregational  church  in  America,  First 
Church,  Salem,  Mass.  He  is  a  Ph.D.  in 
classics  (Chicago)  and  for  years  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  professorial  work  at  Wesley  Col¬ 
lege,  Winnipeg,  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Carleton  College,  Minn.,  and  Arm- 
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strong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Billings  is  also  a  Ph.D.  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Dr.  S.  Gordon  Chown,  O.B.E.,  Arts  ’09, 
Med.  Tl,  has  been  appointed  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  in  charge  of  pediatrics 
in  the  University  of  Manitoba,  vice  Dr.  R. 
F.  Rorke,  who  has  resigned  the  position. 

Rev.  James  Elliott,  Ph.D.  ’04,  of  Wesley 
College,  Winnipeg,  has  been  given  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Dean  F.  Etherington,  Med.  ’02,  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  at  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  meeting  upon  the  can¬ 
cer  situation  in  Ontario. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gillie,  Med.  ’09,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  from  the  Fort  William 
district. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Kingston,  Arts  ’08,  now  head 
of  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  as¬ 
tronomy  at  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  addressed  the  Picton  Kiwanis  Club 
recently  upon  “The  Milky  Way  and  Be¬ 
yond.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Neil  M.  Leckie,  Arts,  Theol.  ’02, 
of  Motherwell,  Ont.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  London  Conference  of  the  United 
Church  at  its  sessions  in  Chatham,  in  June. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Little,  Arts  ’09,  left  Dalkeith, 
Ont.,  in  June  to  become  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Congregations  of  Westport 
and  Newboro,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Mackenzie,  Sc.  ’07,  is  with  the  Ohio 
Public  Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Cities  Service  Company. 

Rev.  D.  A.  MacKeracher,  Arts  ’03,  and 
Mrs.  MacKeracher  (Jean  Black),  Arts  ’04, 
have  moved  to  Unionville,  Ont.,  from  Hai- 
leybury,  where  Mr.  MacKeracher  had  been 
minister  of  the  United  Church  for  five 
years. 

Rev.  John  McKillop,  Theol.  ’00,  Arts  T8, 
is  now  stationed  at  Wiarton,  Ont. 

Dr.  Murdoch  MacKinnon,  Theol.  ’01,  and 
Mrs.  MacKinnon  (Lilian  Vaux),  Arts  ’02, 
sailed  from  Southampton  on  the  Empress 
of  Britain,  August  26,  after  spending  six 
weeks  in  England. 

Dr.  G.  G.  McNab,  Arts  ’01,  after  22  years 
as  inspector  of  public  schools  in  South  Ren¬ 
frew,  has  gone  to  Guelph  as  inspector  of 
schools  in  Guelph  and  the  adjacent  county. 
Dr.  McNab,  who  received  the  degree  of 
D.Paed.  at  Queen’s  in  1924,  has  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  educationist  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  He 
is  author  of  “Development  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Ontario,”  published  in  1925.  He 
organized  the  South  Renfrew  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  1910. 

Rev.  Alex.  Rintoul,  Arts  ’08,  Elmvale, 
Ont.,  has  been  elected  president  of  Simcoe 
Presbytery  of  the  United  Church. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Robinson,  Arts  ’04,  was  one  of 
the  principal  figures  on  the  programme  of 
the  Canadian  Keswick  Conference  at  Fern- 
dale,  Muskoka,  in  August.  Mr.  Robinson 
is  now  director  of  missions  of  Biblical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  Church. 


W.  J.  Saunders,  Arts  ’00,  formerly  of 
Kingston  Collegiate,  who  has  been  at  Ren¬ 
frew  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Al¬ 
monte,  Ont. 

B.  O.  Strachan,  Sc.  ’05,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Ver¬ 
milion  Range  mines  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ely,  Minn.  Mr.  Strachan  has  been 
associated  with  the  Oliver  Company  for  a 
number  of  years. 

E.  M.  Van  Dusen,  Arts  ’06,  is  at  621 
Alonza  Road,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Arthur  Voaden,  Arts  ’06,  who  retired 
last  spring,  because  of  ill  health,  from  his 
post  as  principal  of  St.  Thomas  Collegiate, 
was  honored  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Vocational  Advisory  Committee  of  that  city 
on  August  26,  when  he  was  presented  with 
a  framed  illuminated  address  at  his  Port 
Stanley  home. 

Rev.  L.  S.  Wight,  Arts  ’00,  formerly  of 
Belleville,  Ont.,  is  now  at  Kingston  Zion 
United  Church,  living  at  106  Pine  Street. 

W.  E.  Weld,  Arts  ’06,  until  recently  on 
the  staff  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of 
the  Federal  Government,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  general  secretary  of  the  Dominion  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Social  Agencies. 

1910-1919. 

Dr.  L.  C.  E.  Beroard,  Med.  ’10,  has  moved 
to  3401  Federal  Blvd.,  Denver,  Col. 

D.  W.  Bews,  Sc.  ’14,  is  now  at  231  Wil¬ 
liam  St.,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Bertram  Braithwaite,  Arts  ’16,  is  now 
mathematics  master  at  the  Eastcourt  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  in  Natal,  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Campbell  (Violet  Warren), 
Arts  ’15,  has  moved  from  Deseronto  to 
Morrisburg,  Ont.,  where  her  husband  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  collegiate 
institute. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Med.  ’15,  has  moved 
from  Neudorf  to  Rocanville,  Sask. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Henderson  Darling,  Arts  ’19, 
has  accepted  a  position  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Kingston  Business  College. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Donald  (Fannie  Nugent),  Arts 
’13,  who  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  foreign 
mission  work  with  her  husband  in  India, 
and  returned  to  Canada  about  a  year  ago 
on  account  of  ill  health,  is  now  living  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Mr.  Donald  is  now 
minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church 
there. 

A.  G.  Doughty,  LL.D.  ’12,  and  Principal 
W.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94,  have  been  chosen  as 
councillors  of  the  Champlain  Society. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Keill,  Arts  ’19,  Med.  ’22,  is 
now  at  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings 
Park,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

L.  E.  Kendall,  Sc.  ’12,  is  at  Pine  Falls, 
Manitoba. 

J.  F.  Kinahan,  Arts  ’15,  has  for  some 
years  been  superintendent  of  Calgary  sepa¬ 
rate  schools. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  L.  LaRush  (Florence  John¬ 
son),  Arts  ’15,  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  by  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
June  convocation. 
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Y  ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY  Y 


ERNEST  COLUYER,  B.Sc.  -23 

596  ORIOLE  PARKWAY.  TORONTO 
AGENT  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS 
REGARDING  OUR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 


HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 
GEO.  F.  HENDERSON,  K.C..  ARTS  '84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE,  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  '20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT 


W.  M.  O.  LOCHEAD,  M.A.,  ’98 

"L, 

AGENCY  MGR..  HOME  OFFICE  TERRITORY 
MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.  OF  CANADA 
410-14  DUNKER  BUILDING. 

KITCHENER.  ONTARIO 


ALDERSON  8c  MacKAY 

MINING  ENGINEERS 

DOMINION  SQUARE  BUILDING 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


ALEX.  E.  MacRAE,  Sc.  ’14 

CANADIAN  MANAGER 

MARKS  &  CLERK 

PATENT  SOLICITORS 
56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA 
320  BAY  STREET.  TORONTO. 
LONDON.  WASHINGTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO 


WHALLEY  8c  PIRIE 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES,  &C. 
OFFICE.  420  FEDERAL  BUILDING 
85  RICHMOND  ST.  W..  TORONTO 

TELEPHONE:  ADELAIDE  3197 
J.  F.  C.  WHALLEY,  B.A. 


G.  C.  WRIGHT,  B.Sc.  ’07 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


KINGSTON. 


ONTARIO 


PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  FIRM’S  NAME 
BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 
GRADUATES? 


A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  ’14,  who  has  been  since 
1924  patent  solicitor  in  charge  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  office  of  Messrs.  Marks  and  Clerk,  re¬ 
cently  changed  his  business  address  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  to  56  Sparks  St. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Marsh,  Arts  ’15,  is  spending  the 
fall  at  Vanderbilt  University  Hospital  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  expects  to  return  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  after  the  New  Year. 

Dr.  Stanley  H.  Martin,  Med.  ’15,  returned 
to  Seoul,  Korea,  in  June  to  continue  his 
work  as  medical  missionary  under  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  While  on  fur¬ 
lough  he  took  postgraduate  work  in  tuber¬ 
culosis  treatment. 

A.  J.  Milhousen,  Arts  ’16,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Institute  after  serving  on  its  staff  as  sci¬ 
ence  master  for  three  years.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  at  Pembroke  and  Kingsville,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Millar,  Arts  ’12,  who  has  been  with 
the  Dominion  Textile  Company  at  Valley- 
field,  Que.,  for  several  years.,  attended 
Queen’s  Summer  School  this  year  and  in 
the  fall  is  going  to  Ormstown,  Quebec,  as 
principal  of  the  high  school. 


Dr.  O.  C.  Reist,  Med.  ’19,  of  Preston,  Ont., 
was  elected  president  of  the  South  Waterloo 
Medical  Society  at  a  meeting  in  Galt  on 
September  15. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Shortt,  Arts  ’15,  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  at  McGill  University  at  spring  convo¬ 
cation. 

W.  H.  Slinn,  Sc.  ’16,  is  now  at  24  Orchard 
Hill  Avenue,  Hamilton  . 

F.  P.  Smith,  Arts  ’ll,  public  school  in¬ 
spector  of  Kingston  since  1927,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  After  the  New  Year  he  will  become 
inspector  for  the  county  of  Grenville.  Be¬ 
fore  he  took  over  the  Kingston  post  Mr. 
Smith  was  Prince  Edward  County  inspec¬ 
tor. 

R.  M.  Smith,  Sc.  ’14,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Highways  for  Ontario,  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Good  Roads  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Lucerne,  Quebec,  on  September 
22. 

D.  A  .Sutherland,  Arts  ’19,  is  principal  of 
Kincardine  High  School. 
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G.  M.  Thomson,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  now  director  of 
research  for  Gypsum,  Lime  and  Alabastine, 
Limited,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

A.  S.  Zavitz,  Arts  ’ll,  of  Peterboro,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Association  of  Ontario  at  the  Canadian 
Teachers’  Federation  annual  conference  in 
Moncton  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  this  summer. 

1920-1929. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Arkinstall,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30, 
has  transferred  to  medical  duty  under  the 
Board  of  the  United  Church  at  Hearst, 
Ont.,  where  he  combines  his  official  work 
with  a  general  practice. 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bailey,  Arts  ’23,  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  department  at 
Brampton  High  School  for  the  past  year. 

J.  R.  Bain,  Sc.  ’28,  of  the  Northern  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  been  transferred  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver,  where  he  is  now 
Calgary  and  Vancouver  districts  service  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  research  engineering  de¬ 
partment. 

A.  J.  Baker,  Sc.  ’23,  clerk  of  East  Nis- 
souri  Township,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Oxford  County  Clerks’  and  Treasurers’ 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Wood- 
stock  in  August. 

Ray  H.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  division 
purchasing  agent  for  Canadian  Industries, 
Limited,  with  offices  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
Building,  Montreal. 


Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

Established  /  903 


Government, 
Municipal, 
Public  Utility 

AND 

Industrial 

Issues 


Head  Office : 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  provinces 


Miss  Nancy  Burleigh,  Arts  ’24,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Sydenham  High  School 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  taken  a  position 
at  Iroquois,  Ont. 

Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  LL.D.  ’22,  delivered 
as  his  presidential  address  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  a  paper  on  “Canada’s 
position  in  the  mineral  situation  of  the 
British  Empire.” 

Dr.  D.  M.  Carmichael,  Med.  ’26,  and  Dr. 
James  B.  Hutchison,  Med.  ’30,  are  on  the 
staff  of  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings 
Park,  N.Y. 

Arthur  M.  Charlesworth,  Arts  ’28,  who 
was  called  to  the  bar  recently,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  solicitor  in  the  To¬ 
ronto  legal  department. 

Jack  F.  Comer,  Sc.  ’22,  won  the  medal  in 
the  tyro  match  of  the  Dominion  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Connaught  Ranges,  Ottawa, 
in  August. 

Harold  S.  Cook,  Arts  ’23,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  high  school  at  St. 
Lambert,  Quebec,  with  supervision  over  the 
other  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
St.  Lambert  Protestant  School  Commission- 
ers. 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Cudmore,  Med.  ’27,  after 
four  years  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  where  he  has  lat¬ 
terly  been  senior  assistant  physician,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Dr.  John  A. 
Pritchard,  Med.  ’03,  formerly  of  Brockville 
and  Ogdensburg,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  institution. 

Miss  Brenda  Druce,  Arts  ’27,  attended  the 
fall  convention  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Miss  Druce  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  teacher  at  Hav'ergal  College,  Toronto. 

J.  M.  Ewing,  Arts  ’26,  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Paedagogy  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  June. 

Thos.  R.  Foster,  Com.  ’27,  has  left  the 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toron¬ 
to,  in  order  to  become  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  North  Bay  Collegiate 
Institute  and  Vocational  School. 

N.  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  received  a  university  scholarship  in 
bacteriology  at  Yale  in  May.  He  was  one 
of  five  Canadians  to  win  such  awards. 

Miss  Irene  Gordon,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  classics  department  at  Kings¬ 
ton  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Alma  J.  Graham,  Arts  ’28,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Sydenham  High  School. 

A.  D.  Hopkins,  Sc.  ’25,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  James  Morrison  Brass 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

J.  Leslie  Kerr,  Arts  ’27,  of  Malvern  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  Toronto,  received  his 
B.Paed.  degree  in  June  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

L.  W.  Koch,  Arts  ’26,  received  his  Fh.D. 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  June  . 

Cecil  A.  McConville,  Sc.  ’21,  has  returned 
from  Germany  after  spending  nearly  two 
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Henry  Hudson  and  other 
Canadian  Historical  Plays 

By  Merrill  Denison 

Six  episodes  in  Canadian  history  have  been  cleverly  drama¬ 
tized  by  Merrill  Denison,  Canada’s  leading  playright,  for  pre¬ 
sentation  in  little  theatres  and  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 
These  cover  Henry  Hudson,  Pierre  Radisson  and  the  Founding 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Montcalm,  Seven  Oaks,  Laura 
Secord,  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Six  colour  illustrations  add 
interest.  $2.00.  , 
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Queen’s  Men  Enjoy 

Royal  York  Way  of 
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When  you  come  to  Toronto,  prepare  to 
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years  there  on  work  for  the  American  En¬ 
gineering  Company. 

Dr.  J.  Arnot  MacGregor,  Med.  ’21,  Arts 
T5,  121  East  60th  St.,  New  York  City,  was 
recently  elected  to  fellowship  in  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  MacGre¬ 
gor  has  specialized  in  dermatology  and  ven¬ 
ereal  diseases. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Macintosh,  Med.  ’29,  has  recent¬ 
ly  opened  up  a  general  practice  in  Morris- 
burg,  Ont. 

Wm.  McIntosh,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  chemist  at 
the  Noranda  Mines,  Ltd.,  Noranda,  Que. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Mattson  (Margaret  Brophy), 
Arts  ’23,  who  has  spent  the  past  two  years 
in  Porto  Rico,  Norway  and  Brazil,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada. 

Miss  Marion  Moffatt,  Arts  ’26,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Kemptville  High  School. 

Paul  A.  Moreland,  Arts  ’24,  has  been 
granted  the  degree  of  B.Paed.  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  for  postgraduate  work  in 
education  . 

Dr.  S.  O.  Morris,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’23,  who 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Hos¬ 
pital,  Orillia,  Ont.,  since  graduation,  has 
been  laid  up  for  the  past  year,  but  is  now 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

R.  H.  Moulton,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  at  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 

Miss  Mildred  K.  Nobles,  Arts  ’29,  received 
her  M.A.  degree  at  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  in  June. 

Miss  Henrietta  Robinson,  Arts  ’29,  has 
been  appointed  teacher  of  English  and 
French  at  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  LL.D.  ’24,  visited  Great 
Britain  this  summer  in  his  capacity  as 
dairy  and  cold  storage  commissioner  for  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S.  F.  Ryan,  Arts  ’27,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  radio  department  of  Cockfield,  Brown 
&  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of 
the  media  department,  and  will  continue  as 
head  of  the  radio  department. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Arts  ’22,  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  trade  commissioner  at  Liverpool, 
England,  has  been  appointed  to  open  a  new 
office  at  Dairen,  China. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Seymour,  Arts  ’26,  received  an 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Toronto  this 
spring. 

T.  C.  Shore,  Arts  ’26,  has  resigned  as 
master  at  Pickering  College,  Newmarket, 
and  is  now  taking  postgraduate  work  in 
modern  languages  at  Harvard. 

G.  B.  Smith,  Com.  ’27,  of  Montreal,  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master  of  Commerce  degree  from 
McGill  University  in  May. 

W.  A.  Spence,  Sc.  ’27,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Dominion  Explorers’  Ltd.,  for 
some  years,  was  credited  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Toronto  “Mail  and  Empire”  with  hav¬ 
ing  flown  a  plane  farthest  north  in  Can¬ 
ada  on  a  business  trip.  Mr.  Spence  carries 
both  passengers  and  freight  into  the  unin¬ 
habited  districts  within  the  Arctic. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’24,  who  has 
had  a  very  successful  pastorate  at  Avon- 


more,  Ont.,  for  the  past  five  years,  was 
called  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Hamilton,  and 
inducted  there  last  December. 

Paul  Sykes,  Com.  ’23,  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Hong  Kong,  China,  is  to 
open  a  new  Canadian  office  at  Tientsin. 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Com.  ’26,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  assistant  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  trade  commissioner  at  New  York.  His 
address  is  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York. 

Sister  M.  Veronica,  (Margaret  Stanley) 
Arts  ’29,  who  has  been  at  the  Academy  of 
Holy  Names,  Tampa,  Fla.,  since  gradua¬ 
tion,  is  now  at  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Am- 
herstburg,  Ont.,  and  teacher  in  St.  Rose’s 
High  School,  Amherstburg. 

Dr.  N.  L.  (Liz)  Walker,  Med.  ’28,  has 
been  gazetted  to  a  commission  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Army  Medical  Corps  and  appointed 
medical  officer  of  the  Ontario  regiment.  Dr. 
Walker  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
coach  of  the  Oshawa  Blue  Devils’  rugby 
team. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Willis,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  for¬ 
merly  at  the|  Jersey  City  Hospital,  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  is  now  specializing  in  gynaecol¬ 
ogy  and  obstetrics  and  is  associated  with 
Dr.  H.  R.  Charlton  at  89  Pondfield  Road, 
Bronxville,  N.Y. 

1930-1931. 

J.  C.  (Bubs)  Britton,  Arts  ’30  (Com.), 
headed  the  list  in  the  results  of  the  recent 
Civil  Service  examinations  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Intelligence  Service.  He  is  now  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  preparing  for  a  junior  trade  commis- 
sionership. 

Miss  Marguerite  Cavin,  Arts  ’31,  entered 
Montreal  General  Hospital  last  month  to 
take  postgraduate  work  in  dietetics. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Charlesworth,  Arts  ’30,  has 
been  awarded  a  science  research  scholarship 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851,  London,  England.  He  goes 
to  England  this  fall  to  begin  a  research 
course  in  biology  and  chemistry. 

W.  R.  Copp,  Arts  ’30,  who  attended  O.C.E. 
last  year,  is  this  fall  joining  the  science 
department  of  the  Eastern  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto. 

W.  T.  R.  Delve,  Arts  ’30,  C.  L.  Brown, 
J.  W.  Patterson  and  V.  E.  R.  Zufelt,  of  Arts 
’31,  all  of  whom  graduated  last  spring  from 
the  Theological  College,  were  recently  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference  of 
the  United  Church.  Mr.  Patterson  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  pastoral  charge  at  Inverary,  Ont., 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Delve  will  continue  their 
studies  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Mr.  Zufelt,  a  scholarship  winner  at  Quen’s, 
will  do  postgraduate  work  in  Germany. 

Rev.  A.  M.  J.  Gray,  Theol.  ’30,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Carman, 
Man.,  which  until  recently  was  served  by 
Professor  Gilmour,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  New  Testament  Chair  at  Queen’s. 

Miss  Winona  Hawkins,  Arts  ’30,  attended 
library  school  last  year  and  is  to  give  her 
services  in  the  cataloguing  department  of 
the  Victoria  College  Library,  Toronto. 
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M  iss  Marie  Hearne,  Arts  ’30,  is  in  Mont¬ 
real  working  on  a  National  Research  stu¬ 
dentship  at  McGill  University. 

J.  C.  Houston,  Sc.  ’30,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Central  Manitoba  Mines, 
Wadhope,  Man.,  where  he  has  been  since 
last  fall. 

Miss  Noreen  Hubbs,  Arts  ’30,  is  at  home 
in  Picton  after  working  for  a  year  with  the 
Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Toron¬ 
to. 

Miss  Anna  Kerfoot,  Arts  ’31,  is  now  on 
the  occasional  staff  of  the  Toronto  kinder¬ 
gartens. 

Andrew  Donald  Lockhardt,  Arts  ’31,  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  of  the  French  Colo¬ 
nial  Exhibition  for  work  in  history.  He  is 
now  attending  Brown  University  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Lossing,  Med.  ’30,  and  Mrs. 
Lossing,  sailed  for  England  on  July  4.  Dr. 
Lossing  is  entering  the  Indian  Medical  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and  he  will 
spend  six  months  in  London  studying  tropi¬ 
cal  diseases  before  leaving  for  Lucknow  in 
February.  He  and  Mrs.  Lossing  expect  to 
remain  in  India  for  five  years. 

Dr.  J.  J.  McGrath.  Med.  ’30,  who  since 
graduation  has  been  at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  in  July  joined  the 
house  staff  of  St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital, 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Miss  Muriel  McKee,  Arts  ’30,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Kingston 
public  schools. 

Miss  Catherine  MacKinnon,  Arts  ’30,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  June.  She  has 
specialized  in  French. 
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Rev.  A.  G.  Macpherson,  Arts  ’31,  was  or¬ 
dained  in  June  at  the  Toronto  Conference 
of  the  United  Church,  and  is  now  stationed 
at  McIntyre,  near  Singhampton,  Ont. 

W.  F.  Miller,  Sc.  ’30,  who  has  been  with 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  since  graduation,  was  transferred 
in  May  from  the  rural  department  to  the 
municipal  engineering  department,  and  is 
now  situated  at  464  Grace  St.,  Toronto. 

G.  H.  Spence,  Sc.  ’30,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  tester  with  the  International  Fibre 
Board  Company,  Gatineau,  Quebec,  a  subsi¬ 
diary  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Dr.  I.  Sutton,  Med.  ’30,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  city  physician  and  jail  surgeon  at  Ham¬ 
ilton.  His  office  is  in  the  Hamilton  General 
Hospital. 

General 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jones,  professor  of  radiology 
at  Queen’s,  represents  Kingston  district  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario  Medi¬ 
cal  Association. 

Dr.  W.  E.  McNeill  and  Mrs.  McNeill  spent 
six  weeks  in  England  and  Scotland  this 
summer.  During  their  visit  Dr.  McNeill, 
as  Vice-Principal  of  Queen’s,  represented 
the  University  at  the  1931  Congress  of 
Universities  of  the  Empire.  Meetings  were 
held  in  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Curtis,  associate  professor  of 
commerce  at  the  University,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  “Credit  Control  in  Canada”  as 
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an  offprint  from  the  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  Canadian  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion,  before  which  the  paper  was  originally 
delivered  this  spring. 

Prof.  R.  G.  Trotter,  of  the  history  depart¬ 
ment,  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  the 
Canadian  Historical  Society  at  its  meeting 
in  Ottawa  in  May. 

Medicine  ’31  Addresses 

R.  C.  Adams,  . . . ;  J.  D.  Allen, 

General  Hospital,  Ottawa;  R.  E.  Anderson, 

. . ;  E.  C.  Armstrong,  General 

Hospital,  Hamilton;  V.  J.  Berry,  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Hospital,  Montreal;  R.  L.  Bird,  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Hospital,  Clifton  Forge, 
Va.;  H  .W.  Blakely,  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa; 
E.  M.  J.  Bohan,  Delaware  Hospital,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  J.  G.  Brownlee,  . . ; 

C.  A.  Buck,  Ontario  Hospital,  Kingston;  G. 
S.  Burton,  General  Hospital,  Kingston;  G. 
A.  Chapin,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  W.  M.  Cliff,  St.  John’s  Hospital, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  R.  L.  Cockfield,  . . . 

R.  S.  Daymond,  Western  Hospital,  Toronto; 
E.  R.  Ellicott,  Ontario  Hospital,  London, 
Ont.;  M.  W.  C.  Feeney,  Misericordia  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York,  N.Y.;  D.  O.  Ferris,  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Hamilton;  R.  B.  C.  Franklin, 
Binghamton  State  Hospital,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.;  I.  M.  Gourley,  Orange  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Orange,  N.J.;  G.  A.  Graham,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  State  Hospital,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.;  H. 
P.  Granger,  General  Hospital,  Hamilton;  W. 
G.  Houston,  McKellar  General  Hospital, 
Fort  William;  M.  J.  Howard,  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Ottawa;  D.  C.  Johnston,  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  St.  John’s,  Nfld.;  A.  J.  Liston,  General 
Hospital,  Hamilton;  A  .H.  Logan,  Tuxedo 
Memorial  Hospital,  Tuxedo,  N.Y.;  G.  E. 
Lynch,  Ontario  Hospital,  Cobourg,  Ont.; 
Edwin  Malkin,  General  Hospital,  Utica, 
N.Y.;  P.  J.  Maloney,  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  H.  R.  Murphy,  McKel¬ 
lar  General  Hospital,  Fort  William;  J.  E. 
Murphy,  Children’s  Hospital,  Ottawa;  J.  E. 
Nichol,  General  Hospital,  Kingston;  H.  R. 
Rabb,  General  Hospital,  Oshawa;  R  .E. 
Reinke,  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa;  L.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Ottawa  General  Hospital;  F.  W. 
Snedden,  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa;  W. 
A.  Strong,  Auburn  City  Hospital,  Auburn, 
N.Y.;  F.  J.  J.  Taylor,  General  Hospital, 
Toronto;  G.  W.  Telfer,  General  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Ont.;  J.  T.  Tweddell,  Richardson 
Laboratory,  K.G.H.,  Kingston;  C.  D.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa;  F.  C.  White, 
General  Hospital,  Kingston;  C.  J.  Why- 
tock,  General  Hospital,  Hamilton. 

Queen’s  Graduates  at 
Medical  Conventions 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  in  Vancouver  in  June,  at  which 
Drs.  L.  J.  Austin  and  James  Miller  were 
speakers,  the  following  Queen’s  doctors 
were  present:  Walter  W.  Kennedy,  ’13,  T. 
R.  B.  Whalley,  ’10,  J.  R.  Davies,  ’17,  R.  E. 
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Page,  T9,  R.  A.  Simpson,  Tl,  N.  E.  Mac- 
Dougall,  Tl,  George  A.  Greaves,  ’07,  H.  H. 
Milburn,  ’08,  A.  J.  MacLachlan,  ’05,  A.  M. 
Warner,  T2,  all  of  Vancouver,  J.  G.  Mc- 
Cammon,  Tl,  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  G.  L. 
Campbell,  TO,  Kelowna,  B.C.,  J.  S.  Daly, 
’27,  Rossland,  B.C.,  R.  E.  Zeigler,  T9,  Camp¬ 
bell  River,  B.C.,  Claud  H.  Ployart,  ’28,  At- 
lin,  B.C.,  T.  E.  Brown,  ’26,  Taber,  Alta., 
J.  K.  Bigelow,  ’24,  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  J.  E. 
Harvey,  T9,  Vernon,  B.C.,  J.  G.  K.  Lindsay, 
’27,  Lumsden,  Sask.,  M.  H.  W.  F'izzell,  T3, 
Loverna,  Sask.,  L.  W.  Walkey,  T2,  Pincher 
Creek,  Alta.,  K.  L.  Mackinnon,  T5,  Renfrew, 
Ont.,  E.  W.  Boak,  T3,  Victoria,  B.C.,  W.  M. 
McNeely,  ’22,  St.  Agathe  des  Monts,  Que., 
G.  S.  Purvis,  T6,  New  Westminster,  B.C., 
W.  J.  Knox,  ’03,  Kelowna,  B.C.,  and  A.  E. 
Lewis,  ’26,  Austin  G.  Friend,  ’24,  and  Keith 
G.  Burns,  ’24,  all  of  Seattle,  Wash. 


During  two  days  of  clinics  and  lectures 
at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  made  possible  by  the  extension 
plan  of  the  Sun  Life,  Dr.  Austin  met  the 
following  Queen’s  medical  graduates:  J.  C. 
Gillie,  ’09,  B.  C.  Hardiman,  T4,  C.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  ’04,  C.  D.  Archer,  ’20,  H.  R.  Mur¬ 
phy,  ’31,  and  W.  G.  Houston,  ’31,  all  of 
F’ort  William;  T.  D.  MacGillivray,  ’05,  and 
L.  D.  Wilson,  of  Port  Arthur,  T.  F. 
O’Hagan,  ’00,  Jasper  Park,  Alta.,  and  J.  FI. 
Dennison,  ’29,  Winnipeg. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  17,  1931 

By  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05 

STANDING  here  in  this  hall  which  holds  so  many  memories  for 
almost  every  one  of  us,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  this  building  typifies  the  rugged  character,  the  strength  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  fine  and  simple  ideal  of  the  founders  of  this  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  men  who  conceived  and  carried  through  this  ideal  were 
not  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  gain  or  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Theirs  was  an  ideal  of  service  to  the  state,  to  the  community 
and  to  the  individual,  a  contribution  of  inestimable  value  to  the  char¬ 
acter-building  of  a  nation.  It  was  founded  upon  a  faith  in  the 
future,  and  Queen’s  men  and  Queen’s  women  have  justified  that 
faith.  They  have  played,  and  are  still  playing,  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  this  country,  in  education,  in  commerce,  in 
finance,  and  in  engineering  and  its  allied  branches. 

Universities  do  more  than  provide  an  education.  If  they  did  not 
they  would  fail  in  their  purpose.  They  develop  the  individual  and 
they  also  develop  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  University  and  to  those 
things  for  which  the  University  stands.  In  these  days  of  material 
progress  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  keep  these  things  before 
us.  In  the  early  days  of  Queen’s,  when  life  was  a  much  less  com¬ 
plex  affair  than  it  is  to-day,  the  graduates  were  more  closely  knit 
and  had  a  greater  community  of  interest.  With  the  growth  of  the 
University  and  the  greater  material  and  mechanical  progress  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  graduates  became  more  scattered  and  less  in 
touch  with  the  University. 

Out  of  these  conditions  there  grew  a  need,  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  itself  could  not  meet,  for  some  organization  that  would  keep  the 
University  and  the  graduates  in  close  touch,  and  this  need  was  filled 
by  the  formation  of  the  General  Alumni  Association.  It  also  was 
founded  on  an  ideal  of  service  and  it  merits  not  only  your  support 
but,  what  is  more  important  still,  your  active  interest.  It  fills  a  place 
and  performs  a  service  that  the  University  cannot  undertake.  It  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  University  and  the  graduates,  and  it 
endeavours  to  keep  alive  and  stimulate  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
University  and  those  fine  things  for  which  the  University  stands. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  organization  gains  greater  strength  it 
can  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.  Personally,  I  hope  that  the  time 
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will  come  when  we  can  establish  a  loan  fund  for  those  students  who 
need  assistance  and  cannot  obtain  it  from  any  other  source.  This 
is  only  one  idea  and  its  consummation  may  be  some  time  in  the 
future,  but  with  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  graduate  body, 
it  and  many  other  things  can  be  accomplished.  We  are  facing  very 
troubled  times,  but  if  our  problems  are  approached  in  a  courageous 
spirit  and  with  the  determination  that  they  shall  be  solved  there  is 
no  aspiration  so  lofty  that  we  may  not  entertain  it,  no  goal  so  far 
distant  that  we  may  not  reach  it.  But  we  must  pull  together  if  we 
are  to  realize  all  that  we  can  do,  just  as  we  have  learned  with  bitter¬ 
ness  what  we  cannot  do  in  the  absence  of  combined  effort.  If  we 
approach  our  problems  in  this  spirit  we  shall  set  the  seal  of  genuine 
and  honest  endeavour  upon  our  undertakings. 


liiiiiiriniiiHiiiHiiiiiTrriiiimnn-nrninniiTTTW 

A  BIT  ABOUT  BRAZIL 


By  Margaret  Brophy  Mattson,  Arts  ’23 


EARLY  in  October,  1930,  I  embarked 
with  my  husband  for  Brazil.  We 
had  previously  been  in  the  West  Indies 
for  some  time,  and  were  looking  forward 
to  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  the 
tropics.  The  two  weeks’  voyage  was  most 
delightful,  although  rumours  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  troubled  us  a  bit.  However,  old 
King  Neptune  received  us  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  at  the  Equator  and  made  us  deni¬ 
zens  of  his  domain,  by  name,  Sea  Urch¬ 
ins.  Anyone  stepping  upon  those  spiky 
fish  would  much  prefer  a  bath  sponge 
filled  with  hat  pins,  so  our  appellation 
heartened  us  to  enter  a  country  which 
was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 

All  thoughts  of  revolution  were  tem¬ 
porarily  checked  when  our  ship  entered 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro,  with  its  sparkling,  crescent-shaped, 
golden  beaches,  dazzling  white  buildings, 
set  among  the  feathery  imperial  palms, 
and  its  background  of  sombre,  irregular 
mountains. 

We  learned  that  the  rebels  were  in  the 
interior,  but  news  was  scarce;  therefore, 
we  lost  no  time  in  getting  our  permits  to 
leave  by  train  for  Sao  Paulo.  The  best 


trains  were  taken  off,  so  it  was  a  miser¬ 
able  night’s  ride,  not  unhaunted  by 
thoughts  of  being  stopped  by  the  rebels. 

All  was  calm  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  hotel  chatted  humorously 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  next  few 
weeks.  Business  went  on  normally  for 
a  week,  when  my  husband  rushed  back 
to  the  hotel  to  see  if  I  had  gone  explor¬ 
ing.  The  revolution  had  broken  in  Sao 
Paulo.  The  corrugated-iron  “riot  shut¬ 
ters”  with  which  all  buildings  are 
equipped  had  clanged  down,  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  hurrying  people. 
Taxis  and  private  cars  were  rushing 
school  children  home;  politicians  were 
smuggling  their  mistresses  and  them¬ 
selves  out  of  town  in  the  Assistencia  Po¬ 
licial,  and  the  street  cars  were  doing  a 
rushing  business  for  a  well-known  Cana¬ 
dian  company.  No  heavy  cannonading 
was  heard ! 

From  the  hotel  roof  we  saw  some  hit- 
(or  rather  shoot-)  and-run  contests  on  a 
downtown  viaduct.  The  contents  of 
newspaper  offices  hostile  to  the  victors 
were  being  piled  in  the  streets  and 
burned.  We  saw  some  shooting  from 
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behind  a  street  car  filled  with  people  with 
their  heads  down.  One  man  dropped. 

The  next  day  the  lotteries  were 
burned,  and  it  was  quite  safe  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  bonfires.  The  vandalism  was 
very  restrained,  and  there  was  no  per¬ 
sonal  violence  done.  Whoever  had 
charge  of  the  disorganization  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  a  good  organizer.  No  damage 
was  done  to  anything  of  value,  other  than 
the  newspapers.  Public  holidays  were 
being  celebrated,  and  we  had  been 
through  a  South  American  revolution ! 

Sao  Paulo,  our  home  for  two  months, 
is  a  large,  rich  and  cosmopolitan  city.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  coffee-producing  state 
of  Sao  Paulo,  the  richest  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  politically  in  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  There  are  avenidas  where  the 
coffee  kings  and  astute  politicians  have 
striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  erection 
of  ostentatiously  magnificent  dwellings, 
with  mosaic  driveways  and  courtyards, 
and  sufficient  statuary  to  vie  with  a  mu¬ 
seum.  There  are  very  lovely  sections  of 
Sao  Paulo,  both  naturally  and  architec¬ 
turally.  There  are  beautiful  public  parks, 
where  the  flora  of  the  country  grows  in 
breath-taking  loveliness.  The  public 
buildings  are  all  magnificent.  The  city 
boasts  one  sky-scraper ;  several  up-to- 
date  shops  with  chic  importations ; 
churches,  whose  every  peak  supports  a 
statue;  lotteries  trimmed  with  wreaths  of 
artificial  flowers;  as  well  as  many  nar¬ 
row,  smelly,  cobbled  streets,  whose  shops 
have  the  accumulated  junk  of  years. 

There  are  many  foreigners  in  Sao 
Paulo,  English  and  American,  and  a  very 
pleasant  social  life  they  have.  Servants 
are  cheap,  and  the  ladies  live  a  life  of 
ease  and  entertainment.  Bridge  and  gos¬ 
sip  are  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
all  seem  thriving. 

Climatically,  living  in  Sao  Paulo  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  as  it  is  very  damp.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  months  the  cold  dampness  holds  sway, 


as  the  houses  and  apartments  are  unheat¬ 
ed  except  by  electric  or  kerosene  stoves. 
There  is  a  long  rainy  season,  which  is 
extremely  monotonous.  On  account  of 
the  altitude,  3,000  feet,  clothes  suitable 
for  morning  and  evening  are  very  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  heat  of  midday. 
Everything  becomes  mildewed  in  cup¬ 
boards  ;  clothes  damp  with  perspiration 
become  mildewed  over  night  if  not  hung 
in  a  current  of  air. 


THE  BURNING  OE  A  LOTTERY 
Note  the  riot  shutters  on  store  windows. 


I  must  tell  of  the  market  on  the  Largo 
do  Arouche,  where  all  good  housewives 
go  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
Largo  is  a  huge,  mosaic-paved  square, 
situated  very  centrally  in  the  city.  It 
presents  a  most  varied  and  colourful  view 
to  the  eye.  On  the  curb  are  crowds  of 
black  boys  of  assorted  sizes,  armed  with 
market-baskets,  who  “rush”  every  woman 
who  approaches,  in  the  desire  to  be  hired 
to  carry  her  purchases  around  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  her  home  .  The  best  practice 
is  to  look  over  the  baskets  carefully,  as 
the  boys  are  all  barefooted,  smiling  and 
strong.  Then  there  are  the  rows  and 
rows  of  stalls  to  traverse.  Fish,  from 
Santos  on  the  ocean  two  hours  away ; 
meats,  cheeses ;  staples,  such  as  corn 
starch  and  blueing;  the  thick,  stiff  and 
sweet  national  jellies,  which  are  eaten  with 
cheese;  nuts,  except  Brazil  nuts  which  I 
saw  only  in  carved  gourds  in  the  souve¬ 
nir  shops — all  are  sold.  And  there  are 
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braided  onions,  dry  and  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  a  wonderful  assortment.  All 
our  homely  friends  are  there,  side  by  side 
with  alligator  pears  and  tropical  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  food  is  unbelievably  cheap, 
especially  for  foreigners,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
change.  Chickens,  ducks  and  geese  are 
sold  alive  and  are  carried  home,  seated 
in  bright-eyed  state  in  the  midst  of  the 
vegetables  atop  the  smiling  carrier’s 
head. 


THE  ASSISTENCIA  POLICIAL 
In  action  during  revolution. 


There  is  also  a  flower  market,  which 
tempts  one  to  linger.  For  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ten  to  twenty  cents  one  takes 
home  roses,  carnations,  marguerites,  zin¬ 
nias,  dahlias,  calla  lilies  or  any  choice  of 
flowers.  But,  would  you  believe  that  in 
the  midst  of  such  natural  beauty  there 
should  be  vendors  selling  hideous  artifi¬ 
cial  roses  of  the  magnitude  of  cauliflow¬ 
ers?  Getting  customers,  too.  Dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Latins  are  artificial 
blooms,  which  they  use  profusely  for 
fiestas,  church  decorations  and  funerals 
in  preference  to  the  natural  ones. 

Sao  Paulo  has  a  race  track,  which  is 
crowded  every  Sunday.  Gambling  on 
chances  is  very  popular  there. 

We  spent  a  very  interesting  afternoon 
at  Butantan,  the  scientifically  conducted 
snake  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo. 
There  were  laboratories  where  a  great 
work  is  being  done,  preparing  anti  snake 
and  scorpion  bite  serums.  There  was  a 
museum  of  horrors  in  wax,  which  showed 


how  necessary  the  precautions  are,  as 
many  bites  are  either  fatal  or  result 
in  most  revolting  sores.  There,  also, 
were  the  snake  pens.  Behind  concrete 
walls  were  rows  of  igloo-shaped  con¬ 
crete  dwellings  with  one  small  aperture, 
in  front  of  which  each  snake  family 
could  be  seen  sunning  in  coiled  and  heav¬ 
ing  intimacy.  Various  members  of  the 
families  glided  away  occasionally  for  a 
swim  in  the  cement  canals  along  the  edge 
of  the  enclosure.  The  most  startling  col¬ 
lection  was  kept  in  trees.  A  space  with 
several  tall  trees  was  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
Inside,  the  branches  of  the  trees  were 
full  of  snakes,  crawling  along,  slipping 
and  sliding  from  limb  to  limb  or  flashing 
down  the  trunks.  On  one  side  of  this 
enclosure  a  group  of  people  were  watch¬ 
ing  a  man  pull  out  very  carefully  a  stick 
entwined  with  a  small  red  affair.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  like  a  snake.  We  gazed  fas¬ 
cinated  while  the  woman  with  him  picked 
it  off  the  end  of  the  stick,  dusted  it  off 
lightly  with  her  handkerchief,  and  — 
crowning  horror !  —  thrust  it  into  her 
baby’s  mouth.  Our  horror  was  lessened 
little  when  we  perceived  that  it  was  the 
companion  of  every  Brazilian  infant,  the 
unsanitary  pacifier,  that  had  been  re¬ 
claimed  out  of  the  den  of  slimy  crea¬ 
tures  ! 

On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  lepers 
come  into  town  to  beg  on  horseback. 
They  are  forbidden  to  walk  and  are  seg¬ 
regated  in  colonies  on  the  outskirts  of 
every  city  and  town.  They  ride  up  to 
windows  and  remain  stationed  outside  of 
churches.  All  I  saw  were  very  young 
and  not  deformed,  but  in  the  interior 
they  roam  around  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease  and  are  sometimes  a  menace  to 
people  travelling  on  the  roads.  The  State 
has  institutions  for  them,  but  it  has  to 
fight  not  only  the  dread  disease  but 
superstition  and  prejudice  about  treat¬ 
ment. 
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A  couple  of  weeks  before  Christmas 
we  were  sent  to  Ribeirao  Preto,  a  small 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo.  We  travelled  overnight  on  a  nar¬ 
row-gauge  railway  and  received  our  first 
sight  of  the  red  mud  and  the  acres  of 
coffee  bushes,  which  were  to  become  so 
familiar.  This  town,  like  all  the  towns  I 
saw  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  very 
well  built.  The  houses  are  of  plastered 
brick,  with  uniform  roofs  of  red  tiles. 
The  paved  streets  are  done  with  cobble 
stones,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them; 
and  the  red,  muddy  roads  of  Brazil  are 
the  worst  I  ever  rode  on.  Children’s  knees, 
small  white  animals,  husbands’  collars, 
and  bathtubs  all  partake  of  a  rosy  hue 
in  the  interior  towns. 

We  lived  for  a  month  in  a  hotel  which 
faces  the  main  praga,  or  park,  wherein 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  all  the 
populace  stroll  in  four  well-defined  class 
circles,  negroes  on  the  outer  edge.  The 
town’s  moving-picture  house  was  built 
by  a  large  beer  corporation.  It  is  very 
ornate  and  modern  in  every  respect,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  no  system  of  ventilation 
whatsoever.  The  second  floor  has  a  lux¬ 
urious  bar,  and  pictures  are  stopped  in 
the  middle  so  that  the  patrons  may  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  beer  or  after-dinner  liqueur  on 
the  balcony  which  overlooks  the  praga. 
The  pictures  shown  are  American 
“talkies,”  with  amusingly  translated 
titles  in  Portuguese  as  well  as  Portu¬ 
guese  captions.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  Latin  version  of  American 
slang. 

By  the  first  of  February  we  had  our 
own  house  in  Araraquara.  It  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  bungalow  with  a  huge  yard,  con¬ 
taining  orange,  lemon,  banana,  guava, 
abacate  and  castor-oil  trees.  Over  the 
little  iron  gate  there  was  a  purple  bon- 
gainvillea  vine.  The  setting  sounds  ideal, 
but  giv.es  no  hint  of  the  incessant  warfare 
which  had  to  be  waged  on  cockroaches, 


mosquitoes  and  flies.  Never  before  had 
I  seen  such  clouds  of  flies.  Brazilians  do 
not  use  screens,  but  keep  their  shutters 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  which  makes 
things  very  musty  in  the  five-month  rainy 
season.  As  for  cockroaches !  They  are 
found  visiting  rich  and  poor  alike.  Large, 
juicy,  dark  brown  ones  which  seem  to  get 
into  tightly  closed  drawers  and  cupboards, 
which  scuttle  across  the  floor  in  the  dead 
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of  night,  and  which  peer  malignantly  at 
one  from  the  clothes  closets,  where  they 
do  the  most  damage.  They  simply  thrive 
on  artificial  silk.  There  can  be  no  ener¬ 
vating  spring  and  fall  house-cleaning,  no 
dearly  treasured  rag-bags ;  all  must  be 
cleaned  and  opened  to  the  sunlight  every 
day. 

In  Araraquara  I  had  to  do  my  house¬ 
keeping,  shopping  and  later  visiting  in 
Portuguese.  I  exchanged  lessons  in  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  Brazilian  teacher,  and  read 
one  Portuguese  novel  before  I  left  the 
country.  There  was  very  little  to  do 
there,  as  the  “movie”  was  terrible,  and  a 
lady  could  not  walk  about  the  streets, 
especially  carrying  parcels.  I  had  a 
charming  American  exile  for  a  compan¬ 
ion.  She  had  been  living  there  three 
years,  married  to  an  entertaining  and 
courteous  Brazilian  husband. 

Living  was  very  cheap.  The  servant, 
who  marketed,  cooked  and  cleaned,  asked 
only  around  $6.50  per  month.  She  ate 
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quantities  of  rice  and  red  beans,  and  ban¬ 
anas,  on  which  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  people  live.  Live  chickens  cost  about 
eighteen  cents,  and  ducks  less  than  a 
quarter.  One  day  I  had  two  apples  with 
the  duck,  and  they  cost  the  same  price. 
Apples  are  imported.  Butter  is  dear,  and 
milk  unreliable.  There  are  no  stores  with 
ready-made  clothes.  All  men’s  suits  are 
tailored,  and  dressmakers  make  the 
smartest  clothes  by  copying  pictures  in 
the  magazines.  Their  work  is  beautifully 
finished  and  very  cheap. 


BRAZILIAN  ROAD 
Typical  of  the  interior. 

Outside  of  Araraquara  are  many 
fazendas,  or  coffee  farms.  These  are 
veritable  villages  in  themselves,  as  they 
employ  from  one  to  two  thousand  labour- 
ers  and  have  their  own  church,  school, 
cinema  and  other  buildings.  The  wealth¬ 
ier  fazendeiros  usually  have  a  polo  field, 
and  a  swimming  pool  as  well.  These 
fazendas  have  at  the  very  least  50,000 
coffee  trees,  which  bear  coffee  for  eighty 
years ;  so  one  may  understand  why  these 
people  were  so  wealthy  until  the  present 
crisis  in  the  coffee  market. 

The  majority  of  the  people  put  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm  into  religious  celebrations. 
Several  mornings  we  were  awakened  at 
4.30  o'clock  by  the  explosion  of  largo 
rockets,  followed  by  enlivening  bana 
music ;  thus  are  ushered  in  the  feast  days 
of  their  favourite  saints.  Another  man¬ 
ner  of  commemorating  the  saints’  days 


is  by  holding  monster  lotteries,  each 
ticket  for  which  bears  the  picture  of  the 
saint  so  honoured,  whose  popularity  can 
be  judged  by  the  size  of  the  money  prizes. 
During  Holy  Week  many  colourful  pro¬ 
cessions  are  held  to  commemorate  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection.  On  Easter 
Saturday  morning  the  street  boys  beat 
Judas  (in  effigy)  through  the  streets, 
dust  the  bars  with  him,  and  finally  hang 
him  by  the  road-side.  An  onlooker  can¬ 
not  help  but  feel  that  there  is  more  good 
clean  fun  than  piety  at  the  bottom  of  such 
a  demonstration. 

Speaking  of  the  bars,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  Brazil,  I  must  say  they  are 
very  orderly  places,  open  to  the  street, 
and  many  having  additional  tables  on  the 
sidewalk.  Most  of  the  patrons  drink 
small  cups  of  strong,  black  coffee  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  intoxicants.  Coffee  drinking  is 
the  most  popular  social  custom.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  fleeting  a  visit  is  made  in  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  home,  both  host  and  guests  drink 
coffee  together.  Coffee  is  served  twice 
a  day  in  all  offices,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  the  bars  have  many  coffee 
drinkers  sitting  around  their  little  round 
tables. 

Brazil  is  naturally  a  very  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  country,  but  is  very  little  cultivated 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  past  year 
has  been  a  hard  one  financially,  but  it  is 
politics  that  is  ruining  the  country.  The 
people,  too,  are  conservative  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  prefer  old  ills  and  old  indus¬ 
tries  to  making  a  change.  They  are  await¬ 
ing  the  revival  of  their  coffee  trade  as  a 
cure-all.  However,  enterprising  foreign¬ 
ers  have  bought  many  concessions  and 
have  established  a  fruit  trade,  lumber 
trade  and  refrigerated-meat  trade.  They 
have  built  railways  and  are  taking  over 
the  public  utilities.  British  people  at 
present  have  the  pick  of  the  lot. 

Secret  voting  has  not  yet  become  the 
usage,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
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at  least  semi-illiterate.  Many  prefer  to 
stay  around  the  towns  and  beg  rather 
than  go  into  the  uncultivated  areas  and 
live  in  plenty.  The  wealthy  people  are 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
masses,  and  philanthropy  is  also  a  foreign 
enterprise.  Hard  times  in  Brazil  did  not 
stir  me  as  in  Porto  Rico,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  really  poverty-stricken  and  have 
no  means  on  their  beautiful,  tiny  and 
often  hurricane-struck  island  to  provide 
for  all.  But  in  Brazil,  beggars  stand  with 
their  backs  to  trees  of  luscious  fruit  to 
whine  for  alms.  Families  once  enor¬ 
mously  wealthy  live  in  their  usual  state, 
but  bemoan  the  temporary  loan  of  their 
famous  diamonds  to  the  pawnbrokers. 

After  nearly  eight  months  in  Brazil, 
the  country’s  finances  and  the  company’s 
policy  turned  our  sails  northward.  We 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Santos  the  seat 
of  the  coffee  exchange,  where  many  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  made  and  lost.  Santos 
was  quiet  in  June.  Gambling  had  been 
re-permitted,  but  when  the  greatest  gam¬ 
ble  of  all,  business,  is  dead,  how  can  oth¬ 
ers  thrive?  Most  of  the  huge  casinos 
refused  to  re-open,  as  they  feared  they 
could  not  pay  the  prohibitive  tax.  It 
was  winter  when  we  were  there,  and 
families  were  enjoying  the  sea-bathing, 
as  winter  is  the  season  in  which  to  go  to 
the  sea-shore  resorts. 


Our  boat  stopped  for  six  days  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  en  route  to  New  York,  and 
we  explored  that  famed  city.  What  a 
contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  Brazil !  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  enhance  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  the  city.  Excellent  roads 
are  built  far  up  into  the  mountains,  which 
command  a  marvellous  view  of  the  city 
and  the  harbour;  whereas  the  roads  in 
the  interior  are  indescribable  bog-holes 
during  the  long,  tropical  rainy  season. 
The  sidewalks  are  of  black-and-white 
mosaic,  the  buildings  on  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  the  main  artery  of  Rio,  have 
carved  faQades.  The  beaches,  the  Jockey 
Club  race  track,  the  hotels,  theatres,  pal¬ 
aces,  all  reflect  the  care  and  money  lav¬ 
ished  upon  them.  Misery  is  there,  too, 
but  it  hides  its  face  behind  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  beauty  which  nature  and  man  have 
given  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  a  mountain, 
named  Corcovado,  nearly  three  thousand 
ffa  above  the  city,  was  being  built  a  col- 
ofeal  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  100 
feet  high.  It  will  be  seen  when  illumi¬ 
nated  fifty  miles  at  sea,  but  one  wonders 
just  what  motive  there  was  for  building 
it.  Is  it  a  rival  to  the  Argentine-Chilean 
statue  in  the  Andes,  or  is  it  really  put 
there  as  a  protector  of  the  beautiful  and 
wicked  city?  One  feels  after  seeing  Rio 
that  Brazil  has  a  tremendous  future  if 
the  people  so  will  it. 


BOOK  LISTS  FOR 
ALUMNI 

TENCILLED  lists  of  the  new  books 
added  each  month  to  the  Douglas 
Librarv  are  now  available.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Kyte,  the  University  Librarian,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  copies  of  the  lists  to  any 
graduates  who  request  them.  Under  the 
Library  loan  scheme,  books  so  listed  can 
be  sent  to  alumni  anywhere  in  Canada. 


This  extension  of  the  very  valuable 
service  rendered  by  the  Library  to 
Queens  graduates  should  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated,  especially  by  those  situated  in 
smaller  places  with  few  or  no  library  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  will  enable  the  alumni  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  newest  and  finest  things 
iq  literature  as  quickly  as  they  are  se¬ 
cured  by  an  alert  staff  of  librarians  which 
is  constantly  focussing  its  attention  upon 
the  vast  output  of  publishing  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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PRINCIPAL  FYFE  COMPARES 
OXFORD  AND  QUEEN’S 


A  Report  of  the  Address  to  the  General  Alumni  Association,  Kingston,  October  17,1 93  / 


SPEAKING  at  the  outset  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  origins  of  the  two 
universities,  both  in  regard  to  time  and 
purpose,  Principal  Fyfe  stated  that  in  its 
early  days  Oxford’s  development  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  French  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
by  Italian  models,  but,  once  established, 
followed  its  own  line  of  evolution,  little 
affected  by  any  outside  influence. 
Queen’s,  on  the  other  hand,  moulded 
originally  on  the  Scottish  model,  had 
never  wholly  outgrown  the  Scottish  in¬ 
fluence,  but  had  been  influenced  also  in 
its  evolution  by  the  universities  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  influenced  by  German  models.  “No 
wonder  there  were  differences.” 

Dealing  first  with  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  school  training,  the  Principal 
stated  that  about  half  the  undergraduates 
of  Oxford  come  from  boarding  schools. 
These  have  led  a  more  sheltered  and  seg¬ 
regated  life  than  the  Canadian  boy,  and 
are  less  in  touch  with  the  daily  realities  of 
commercial  or  professional  life.  They 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  spending 
their  vacations  on  any  sort  of  manual  or 
menial  job,  nor  have  they  fended  for 
themselves  on  canoe  trips  in  remote  and 
difficult  country.  The  Oxford  freshman 
is  thus  less  experienced  than  the  boy  en¬ 
tering  Queen’s.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
more  sophisticated.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  communal  life;  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  at  school  more  freedom  for  self- 
development  than  is  usually  allowed  to 
those  who  live  at  home ;  as  a  ‘prefect’ 
or  ‘monitor’  he  has  had  the  chance  to 
learn  something  of  the  power  to  com¬ 
mand.  Regular  games  have  usually  given 
him  the  advantage  in  physique ;  and  at 
school  he  will  have  been  brought  into  a 
closer  touch  than  is  possible  at  a  Cana¬ 
dian  high  school  with  music,  drama,  de¬ 
bating,  books  and  plastic  art.  All  this 
gives  him  an  advantage  in  ‘general  cul¬ 
ture.’ 

As  to  qualifications  for  work,  Princi¬ 
pal  Fyfe  declared  that  in  one  way  the 


Oxford  freshman  has  a  definite  advan¬ 
tage  ;  he  normally  remains  at  school,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  comparatively  specialized 
course  of  study,  for  two  or  three  years 
after  passing  the  equivalent  of  matricu¬ 
lation.  This  specialization  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  work  on  his  own ; 
and  at  Oxford  a  student  must  learn  to 
do  so.  The  system  demands  that.  An 
Oxford  student  is  free  to  ‘read’  largely  on 
his  own,  having  in  view  a  six-  or  seven- 
day  examination  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
year  course  of  study. 

The  tutor  forms  the  ‘key’  to  the  Ox¬ 
ford  system.  According  to  Stephen  Lea¬ 
cock,  an  Oxford  tutor’s  function  is  to 
smoke  at  his  pupil.  “He  does  that,”  re¬ 
marked  Dr.  Fyfe,  “and  the  pupil  smokes 
back.”  The  relations  are  informal  and, 
not  seldom,  intimate.  And  amid  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  the  pupil  is  advised 
what  lectures  to  attend  and  what  books 
to  read ;  the  tutor  criticises  his  ignorance, 
his  style  of  writing  and  his  philosophy  of 
life. 

The  two  capital  advantages  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  asserted  Principal  Fyfe,  are  that  the 
tutor  is  under  no  temptation  to  do  his 
pupils’  work  for  them — they  must  work 
for  themselves,  which  is  the  prime  es¬ 
sential  of  all  education — and.  secondly, 
the  academic  relation  is  personal  and  in¬ 
dividual,  and  this  contact  and  intercourse 
of  teacher  and  pupil  is  essential  to  the 
best  education. 

The  Principal  then  went  on  to  outline 
the  differences  between  the  two  systems 
of  examination.  The  weakness  of  the 
Oxford  system  is  that  a  man  is  judged 
academically  on  one  week’s  work;  his 
sessional  work  is  not  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  This  would  not  suit  Queen’s. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  student’s  shoulders. 
At  school  he  has  been  spoon  fed,  and  he 
is  not  inured  to  communal  life  away 
from  home.  He  needs  a  pretty  definite 
regimen  of  work  at  first.  But  if  he  is  to 
achieve  education  he  must  learn  quickly 
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to  work  for  himself,  to  reflect  and  criti¬ 
cise  and  compare,  and  also  to  express 
himself  with  force  and  clarity.  “I  hope 
we  can  devise  a  system  here,”  said  Dr. 
Fyfe,  “which  will  ensure,  at  any  rate  to 
the  best  students,  these  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them 
under  pressure  to  work  hard.  I  fancy 
that  this  end  might  be  secured  by  a  com¬ 
prehensive  final  examination  combined 
with  estimates  of  a  student’s  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  session.” 

While  in  the  field  of  study  the  Oxford 
undergraduate  is  freer  than  the  Queen’s 
student,  who  is  closely  bound  to  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  at  labs,  and  lectures ;  in 
the  matter  of  public  conduct  it  is  just 
the  other  way.  The  Canadian  student 
fends  for  himself  as  to  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  and,  provided  he  keeps  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  police,  he  can  please  him¬ 
self  in  his  behaviour.  At  Oxford  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  in  his  first  two  years  lives 
in  residence  in  a  ‘college’  with  other  men 
of  all  years  and  all  faculties,  and  with 
a  number  of  ‘dons,’  some  of  whom  are 
especially  charged  with  enforcing  disci¬ 
pline.  After  the  end  of  the  second  year 
most  undergraduates  live  in  ‘digs’  in  the 
city  of  Oxford.  But  here  again  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  unfettered  liberty  of  the 
Oueen’s  student  in  Kingston.  Proc- 
tors,  charged  with  disciplinary  duties, 
even  patrol  the  city  to  interfere  with  any 
public  breach  of  decorum  or  of  Univer¬ 
sity  regulation. 

The  Principal  declared  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  this  close  supervision  “does,  on  the 
whole,  more  harm  than  good,  since  it 
tends  to  stress  that  sheltering  from  real 
life  which  is  a  weak  point  in  the  British 
educational  system.  On  the  whole,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  throwing  people  in  at  the  deep 
end  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
expected  to  swim — and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
postpone  that  moment  too  long.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Principal  Fyfe  de¬ 
clared  that,  while  he  would  rather  see 
more  freedom  in  the  educational  system 
here,  he  would  welcome  some  means  of 
extending  at  least  to  freshmen  more  ad¬ 
vice  and  even  supervision.  He  felt  that 
at  present  some  certainly  suffer  from  be¬ 
ing  left  ‘out  of  control,’  especially  those 
who  have  come  from  homes  and  schools 


that  give  little  scope  for  the  development 
of  individuality. 

After  describing  the  pleasant  and  ‘cer¬ 
tainly  educative’  common  life  in  an  Ox¬ 
ford  college,  and  the  harm  done  by  con¬ 
fining  one’s  friendship  too  narrowly  with¬ 
in  one’s  own  year  and  faculty,  the  Princi¬ 
pal  went  on  to  stress  the  magic  influence 
of  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  tradition- 
steeped  stone  of  Oxford.  Its  effect  could 
not  be  exaggerated,  and  he  hoped  that 
Queen’s  would  remember  that  it,  too, 
one  day  would  be  ancient,  and  build  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  speaker  was  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  a  great  library 
and  a  great  press,  such  as  the  publishing 
department  at  Oxford  —  possessions 
which  should  be  the  ambition  of  every 
university.  The  former  at  any  rate  was 
already  in  process  of  evolution  at 
Oueen’s. 

In  athletics,  the  chief  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  impressing  itself  upon  Principal 
Fyfe  was  that  at  Queen’s  all  but  a  few 
of  the  students  are  spectators,  whereas 
at  Oxford  nearly  all  take  part  in  the 
games  and  their  play  is  usually  for  plea¬ 
sure. 

Women  students  at  Oxford  intermin¬ 
gle  less  closely  than  at  Queen’s  with  the 
social  life  of  the  men.  The  term  is  less 
cluttered  up  with  ‘dates.’  However,  the 
sorest  lack  in  the  social  life  at  Kingston 
was  in  being  “cut  off  from  all  influence 
of  drama,  music,  painting,  etc.,  except 
what  little  we  can  provide  for  ourselves.” 

Referring  to  the  short  terms  and  long 
vacations  at  Oxford,  designed  with  the 
idea  that  among  the  competing  interests 
of  term-time  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any 
real  work,  Principal  Fyfe  declared  that 
the  Queen’s  man  was  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  what  work  he  does  is  almost 
always  done  when  work  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult — in  term-time.  “It  is  not  easy  to 
modify  this  system,  but  I  feel  that  hon¬ 
ours  work  will  always  labour  under  very 
great  difficulties  until  students  adopt  the 
custom  of  reading  deeply  and  personally 
during  part  of  the  long  summer  vacation. 
Otherwise  the  man  who  means  to  make 
serious  use  of  his  academic  opportunity 
must  cut  himself  off  from  most  of  the 
social  and  athletic  activities  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  thereby  lessen  his  general  edu¬ 
cation.” 
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In  the  radiation  of  religious  influence 
and  in  affecting  the  religious  thought  and 
attitude  of  each  century,  Oxford  has  had 
a  remarkable  record.  Each  college  in 
Oxford  has  its  chapel  and-  chaplain. 
Their  very  presence  means  something. 
At  a  time  when  young  men  should  be 
rooting  up  all  their  ideas,  questioning  all 
they  have  been  told,  comparing  notes, 
sharpening  wits,  forging  their  philoso¬ 
phies  of  life  by  eager  discussion  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning — it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  at  hand  a  theologian  to 
whom  they  can  refer  without  any  risk 
of  being  thought  unduly  pious.  The 
Principal  regretted  that  at  Queens  there 
can  be  little  corporate  concern  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  students,  and  that  “the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  religious  sense  must  be 
conducted — by  those  who  have  the  sense 
and  enterprise  to  do  anything  at  all  about 
it — in  the  holes  and  corners  of  separate 
denominations,  and  even  of  separate  con¬ 
gregations.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  hope 


of  recovering  the  tone  and  atmosphere 
of  the  Presbyterian  university  which 
Grant  made.  But  I  wish  we  could  revive 
some  portion  of  that  spirit.” 

In  the  matter  of  corporate  spirit  among 
alumni.  Queen’s  can  teach  Oxford  a  lot, 
declared  the  speaker,  adding  that  Oxon¬ 
ians  were  rather  inarticulate  about  it. 
“Esprit  de  corps  centres  in  colleges  and 
is  kept  alive  by  annual  gatherings  either 
in  Oxford  or  in  London — and  in  Mom¬ 
basa  or  Bombay  or  Singapore.  But  these 
seldom  reach  the  single-hearted  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  Queen’s  gathering,  nor  have  the 
alumni  of  Oxford  in  proportion  to  their 
means  and  numbers  been  as  generous  as 
the  alumni  of  Queen’s  towards  the  cease¬ 
less  indigence  of  their  University.  Uni¬ 
versities  are  always  beggars  and,  except 
across  the  border,  paupers.  But  they  are 
rich  in  the  affection  of  their  children. 
And  in  that  currency  Queen’s  is  indeed  a 
millionaire.” 
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ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY  OFFICERS— 1888 


A.  B.  Cunningham,  R.  S.  Minnes,  J.  Rollins, 

S.  S.  Burns,  H.  A.  Lavell,  J.  C.  Connell,  W.  J.  Maxwell,  W.  A.  Finlay, 

Fred  Heap 
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REGISTRATION  TOTALS 


Notwithstanding  the  depres¬ 
sion,  final  intramural  registration 
figures  show  a  decrease  of  only  thirty- 
nine  from  last  year’s  total,  which  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  Univesity. 
The  total  for  1931  is  1701 ;  that  for  1930 
was  1740. 

The  falling  off  is  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
which  is  always  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
current  industrial  conditions.  In  this  fac¬ 
ulty  there  is  a  marked  drop  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  registration  from  the  unprecedented 
total  of  last  year,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  previously  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  advancement  to  second  year 
of  the  very  large  Science  freshmen  class 
of  1930,  and  the  inability  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  usual  quota  who 
drop  out  before  completing  their  course, 
have  quite  evidently  overbalanced  the 
number  of  those  who  were  not  able  to 
earn  sufficient  funds  during  the  past 
summer  to  carry  them  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  session. 


The  registration  totals  by  faculties  are 
as  follows: 


Arts 


1931 


First  year 

Men  .  169 

Women  ....  110  279 


1930 

297 


Other  years 

Men  .  406 

Women  ....  273  679  663 


Total  .  958  960 

Science 

First  year  .  127  176 

Other  years  .  301  288 

428  464 

Medicine 

First  year  .  62  57 

Other  years  .  241  246 

Total  .  303  303 

Theology 

Total  * .  12  13 

In  the  Arts  total  is  included  the  Com¬ 
merce  registration — 203,  against  222  for 
1930. 


In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
1100  students  enrolled  for  extramural 
or  Summer  School  work,  about  675  in 
the  Banking  and  Accountancy  courses, 
and  from  15  to  20  in  the  School  of  Navi¬ 
gation.  The  total  registration  at  Queen’s 
is  thus  slightly  under  3500. 


FALL  MEETING 
UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEES 

MR.  ELMER  DAVIS,  of  Kingston, 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  body  at  the 
Board’s  fall  meeting  on  October  8.  Mr. 
Davis  will  undoubtedly  be  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  Board.  He  is  head  of  the 
firm  of  A.  Davis  and  Sons,  Limited,  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  leather  in 
Canada,  past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  and  a  man 
with  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
business  affairs  in  Canada  and  the  world 
at  large.  He  takes  the  place  of  the  late 
Rev.  D.  R.  Drummond,  D.D.,  whose 
death  was  formally  reported  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  along  with  that  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  by  the  University  Council. 
Dr.  McIntyre’s  place  will  be  filled  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Principal  presented  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Professor  D.  A.  McArthur  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Queen  s  Quarterly.  No  action 
was  taken  beyond  the  naming  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
problem  of  the  Quarterly,  including  the 
editorial  and  business  management. 
Those  comprising  the  special  committee 
are:  Principal  Fyfe,  Vice-Principal  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Judge  Lavell, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Pat¬ 
ton. 

Discussion  occurred  regarding  the 
functions  and  usefulness  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council,  and  the  Principal  was  asked 
to  bring  in  recommendations  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Estimates  for  the  improving  and  re¬ 
decorating  of  Grant  Hall  were  consid¬ 
ered  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  with  instructions  to  present  com- 
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plete  plans  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Principal  Fyfe  submitted  an  oral  re¬ 
port  on  the  activities  of  the  University 
since  the  May  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
and  Dr.  McNeill  submitted  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  showing  the 
business  transacted  in  the  last  five 
months.  The  matters  referred  to  in  these 
reports  that  have  not  already  been 
reported  in  the  Reviezv  were  the  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  Governors  of  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  appointment  of  a  full¬ 
time  anaesthetist  at  the  Hospital,  and  the 
installation  of  special  coal-handling 
equipment  at  the  central-heating  plant 
which  will  effect  a  large  annual  saving  in 
the  costs  of  handling  coal. 

The  out-of-town  members  present  at 
the  meeting  were:  Chancellor  James 
Richardson,  Winnipeg;  Chairman  J.  M. 
Macdonnell,  Mrs.  George  Ross,  Dr.  Den¬ 
nis  Jordan  and  Mr.  D.  I.  McLeod,  To¬ 
ronto  ;  Senator  Horsey  and  Dr.  O.  D. 
Skelton,  Ottawa;  Mr.  William  Curie, 
Montreal ;  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Utica, 
N.Y. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 
DOUGLAS  LIBRARY 

ONTINLTNG  the  policy  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  University  noteworthy 
showings  of  art,  three  excellent  exhibi¬ 
tions  have  been  secured  for  the  fall  sem¬ 
ester.  These  have  been  arranged  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  University  and 
the  Kingston  Art  and  Music  Club,  and 
are  open  to  the  public. 

During  October  there  was  on  view  in 
the  Douglas  Library  a  loan  exhibition 
from  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
The  twenty-one  pictures  were  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  new  Canadian  art,  mainly 
depicting  landscapes,  in  the  glorious  hues 
imparted  by  our  northern  climate.  Out¬ 
standing  examples  were  Clarence  A. 
Gagnon’s  “Evening  on  the  North  Shore,” 
with  the  characteristically  bold  brush- 
work  and  vivid  colour  of  that  artist;  and 
a  watercolour,  “Time,”  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Jefferys.  Notable,  too,  were  A.  Y. 


Jackson’s  “Red  Maple”  and  Lauren  Har¬ 
ris’  colourful  study,  “Shacks.”  Emily 
Carr,  one  of  the  older  artists  of  British 
Columbia  (but  decidedly  of  the  new 
school),  who  has  recently  won  unquali¬ 
fied  recognition  in  the  East,  was  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  lovely  watercolour,  “Tanoo, 
Alert  Bay.”  Harold  Beament,  William 
Brymner  A.  J.  Casson,  J.  E.  FI.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Owen  Staples,  Marjorie  E.  Gass 
and  Arthur  Lismer  were  also  represent¬ 
ed. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  another 
exhibition,  on  loan  from  the  Toronto  Art 
Gallery,  is  being  hung.  It  is  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  showing  of  very  high  standard.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Canadian  pictures,  inter¬ 
est  is  added  by  “The  Matterhorn  at  Sun¬ 
rise,”  a  boldly  executed  poem  in  colour 
by  the  Swiss  artist,  Albert  Gos.  All  the 
glamour  of  the  old  world  is  caught  in 
“Market  Day  in  the  Wittenburg  Platz, 
Berlin,”  by  Adolf  Muller-Cassel.  Two 
English  pictures  in  particular  hold  the  in¬ 
terest,  a  charming  interior  by  A.  Van 
Rooy,  and  “Dessert,”  a  whimsical  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  inscrutable  amazon  at  the 
finish  of  her  wine,  coffee  and  apple,  by 
Harold  Knight.  R.  Gemmell  Hutchison, 
a  Scottish  artist,  has  caught  all  the  art¬ 
less  charms  of  childhood  in  “The  Basket 
of  Herrin’.”  The  magic  lure  of  “High¬ 
land  Scenery”  under  an  expansive  cloud- 
swept  sky  is  brought  home  by  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  Noble,  another  Scot.  Representing 
the  modern  American  art  is  “The  Road 
to  the  Mountains,”  a  colourful  tapestry 
of  autumn  hills,  by  Ernest  Lawson. 

Canadian  art  holds  its  own  very  well 
with  “Isles  of  Gargantua,”  by  F.  H. 
Brigden,  who  displays  a  fine  feeling  for 
blue;  “The  Yellow  Scarf,”  by  Kenneth 
Forbes;  “The  Beaver  Dam,”  by  J.  E.  H. 
MacDonald;  “Evening,  St.  Andrew’s, 
N.B.,”  by  G.  Horne  Russell;  and  “Cod 
Bankers,”  by  R.  F.  Gagen.  Clarence 
Gagnon  is  also  represented,  though  not 
at  his  best,  by  “Laurentian  Homestead.” 
Interesting  because  of  the  place  the  artist 
holds  in  the  hearts  of  Canadians  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Patricia 
of  Connaught,  “Ice  Breaking  Up  in 
Early  Spring  in  the  Ottawa  River.” 

Another  exhibition  from  the  National 
Gallery  in  Ottawa  has  been  secured  for 
December. 
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ALUMNI  DIRECTORS 
MEET  OCTOBER  16-17 

f- 

THE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the 
Douglas  Library  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  16,  and  continued  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  Those  present  were : 
Vice-President  G.  C.  Bateman,  Toronto ; 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Kingston;  G. 
C.  Wright,  Kingston;  G.  C.  Monture, 
Toronto;  A.  E.  MacRae,  Ottawa;  A.  C. 
Hanley,  Kingston ;  Drs.  W.  A.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Kingston;  W.  A.  Campbell,  Kings¬ 
ton;  and  J.  C.  Smith,  Lakefield,  Ont. ; 
Prof.  D.  A.  McArthur,  Kingston;  Misses 
Mary  L.  Macdonnell,  Kingston,  and  Flora 
B.  Stewart,  Toronto ;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  G.  J.  Smith.  Mr.  Bateman  was 
in  the  chair. 

Five  representatives  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  were  present  to  confer  with 
the  Directors  of  the  General  Association 
regarding  the  possibility  of  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  associations.  In 
order  that  this  matter  might  be  dealt  with 
immediately,  the  regular  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  suspended,  and  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  situation  were  discussed  at 
length.  Various  mutually  acceptable  pro¬ 
posals  were  submitted,  and  these  were 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  as¬ 
sociations  for  detailed  consideration.  A 
final  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  to  -the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
prior  to  the  next  regular  meetings  of 
these  bodies.  It  was  agreed  that  much 
progress  had  been  made  towards  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  the  regular 
business  the  Chairman  announced  that 
the  recent  election  of  five  Directors  of 
the  Association,  to  retire  in  1934,  had  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows :  E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05, 
Copper  Cliff,  Ont. ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell, 
Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88,  Kingston;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Drury,  Sc.  ’09,  Toronto;  Dr.  T.  H.  Far¬ 
rell,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’95,  Utica,  N.Y. ;  Dr. 
W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T 6,  Kingston, 
Ont.  Three  of  the  former  Directors  re¬ 
tired  this  year:  J.  W.  N.  Bell,  Sc.  T3, 
Haileybury,  Ont.;  A.  C.  Hanley,  Sc.  T8, 


Kingston;  D.  H.  Laird,  Arts  ’98,  Winni¬ 
peg. 

On  the  motion  of  Messrs.  MacRae  and 
Monture,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05, 
Toronto,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
that  of  Messrs.  MacRae  and  Hanley,  Dr. 
T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’95,  Utica, 
N.Y.,  was  elected  First  Vice-President; 
and  on  that  of  Dr.  Mackintosh  and  Mr. 
Monture,  Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  T4,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  was  elected  Second  Vice-President. 

In  the  absence  of  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  who  is  in 
the  Orient  at  present,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  dealt  with  the  activities  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  annual  financial  report  of  the 
Association.  This  showed  that  there  had 
been  another  very  satisfactory  increase 
in  membership  during  the  past  year,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  revenue  from 
this  source. 

The  expected  serious  decrease  in  the 
advertising  revenue  of  the  Review  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  drop  in  income  could  be 
made  up  if  the  executives  of  the  branch 
associations  would  put  forth  more  inten¬ 
sive  efforts  towards  increased  member¬ 
ship.  This  could  be  readily  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  personal  contact  of 
the  branch  officers  with  the  alumni  in 
their  areas. 

The  action  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
in  authorizing  the  change  in  the  cover  of 
the  Reviezv,  with  its  consequent  saving 
in  publication  costs,  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  that 
the  arrangements  whereby  the  paid-up 
members  of  the  Association  had  been 
able  to  assure  themselves  of  tickets  for 
all  the  senior  Intercollegiate  football 
games  this  fall  had  worked  out  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  This  had  been  accomplished 
by  means  of  application  blanks  sent  out 
early  in  August,  with  the  election  ballots, 
and  the  members  had,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  the  scheme. 

It  was  agreed,  in  response  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  one  of  the  branches,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  branch  officers 
holding  office  for  more  than  one  year  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  branch,  and  that 
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in  many  cases  this  was  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed. 

Various  other  matters  of  University 
or  Association  interest  were  dealt  with, 
and  general  plans  were  made  for  further 
expansion  and  progress  during  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 


THE  NEW  ALUMNI 
PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  a  Mining  graduate  of  ’05.  Fol- 


DR.  J.  C.  CONNELL,  Arts  '84,  Med.  '88 


E.  A.  COLLINS,  Sc.  '05  DR.  C.  W.  DRURY,  Sc.  '09 

NEW  ALUMNI  DIRECTORS 

lowing  graduation  he  spent  some  time  in 
the  Maritimes,  then  in  Mexico,  returning 
in  1908  to  Northern  Ontario,  where  he 
eventually  became  manager  of  the  LaRose 
Mines.  Since  1925  he  has  been  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Mining 
Association,  with  a  permanent  office  in 
Toronto.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
organizing  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1926  and  has  been  a  member  of  its 
Directorate  ever  since. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  one  of  the  three 
new  Directors  of  the  Association,  is  al¬ 
ready  well  known  to  most  Queen’s 
alumni.  A  B.A.  of  ’84,  an  M.A.  of  ’85, 
an  M.D.  of  ’88  and  an  LL.D.  of  ’30,  he 
is  indeed  a  son  of  Queen’s.  He  has  prac¬ 
tised  in  Kingston  since  1890,  and  was 
Dean  of  Medicine  at  the  University  for 
twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Collins  is  a  Mining  gradu¬ 
ate  of  ’05.  From  1906  to  1909  he  did 
mining  work  in  the  United  States,  then 
returned  to  Ontario,  and  from  1912  to 
1918  he  was  Provincial  Inspector  of 
Mines.  In  1918  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
International  Nickel  Co.,  of  which  he  is 
now  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President,  with 
headquarters  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drury  is  a  graduate  of  ’09 
in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  He  is 
also  a  Ph.D.  of  Columbia.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  was  on  the  Metallurgy 
staff  at  Queen’s  and  also  associated  with 
the  M.  j.  O’Brien  interests,  with  which 
he  is  still  connected.  He  is  at  present 
Manager  of  the  Deloro  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories  and  the  Deloro  Chemical  Co. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

IN  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh 
Bell,  President  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bate¬ 
man,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall,  Saturday,  October  17. 

On  behalf  of  the  President  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Bateman 
welcomed  the  local  and  visiting  alumni 
who  were  present  at  the  Reunion,  and 
voiced  the  hope  that  each  year  would  see 
an  increase  in  those  returning  for  Re¬ 
union  week-end,  which  was  coming  to 
take  such  a  definite  place  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  programme. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  the 
annual  financial  statement  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Reviezv,  and  followed 
this  with  a  series  of  interesting  statistics 
about  the  alumni  and  the  work  of  the 
Association. 
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There  are  at  present  6969  living  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Queen's,  and  1520  in  the  de¬ 
ceased  list.  The  number  of  degrees  held 
is  7361,  divided  as  follows:  Arts  4088, 
Commerce  203,  Medicine  1580,  Science 
1210,  Theology  100  (in  addition  to  many 
testamurs),  Honorary  180. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  in  Canada  is  as  follows :  1  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  43  in  Nova  Scotia,  46  in 
New  Brunswick,  296  in  Quebec,  3965 
in  Ontario,  163  in  Manitoba,  293  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  264  in  Alberta,  250  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  1  in  the  Yukon,  and  3  in 
the  Northwest  Territories.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  890  graduates,  in  other 
countries  195.  The  addresses  of  about 
500  graduates  are  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  missing. 

The  membership  in  the  Association 
had  shown  another  very  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  during  the  year  just  ended.  It 
had  risen  to  1535,  a  growth  of  37  per 
cent  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Secretary  was  urgent  in  his  appeal  that 
this  excellent  expansion  be  kept  up,  and 
stated  that  if  it  were,  the  serious  drop  in 
the  revenue  that  the  Association  derived 
from  advertising  in  the  Review  could  be 
made  up  in  part  or  in  whole.  A  mem¬ 
bership  of  3000  is  hoped  for  this  year. 
There  are  at  present  29  life  members. 

There  had  been  nine  issues  of  the  Re¬ 
view  during  the  past  year  with  a  total 
of  345  pages.  These  had  contained  arti¬ 
cles  from  27  contributors,  had  reported 
43  alumni  meetings  in  18  centres,  had 
thoroughly  covered  the  various  Univer¬ 
sity  activities  and  events,  had  recorded 
103  births,  103  marriages,  44  deaths,  and 
1204  personal  notes  among  or  concern¬ 
ing  Queen’s  people.  Something  of  the 
contact  that  the  Review  is  maintaining 
between  the  University  and  the  alumni 
could  be  gleaned  from  these  figures. 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  there  were 
22  branches  of  the  Association  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  were  much  more  active  than  oth¬ 
ers,  but  all  were  doing  their  bit  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  alma  mater  inter¬ 
est  among  the  alumni  in  their  areas. 
More  intensive  branch  activity  was 
hoped  for  during  the  coming  year. 


Among  the  various  activities  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year,  special 
mention  was  made  of  the  valuable  part 
that  the  Kingston  alumni,  and  particular¬ 
ly  His  Worship  Mayor  G.  C.  Wright, 
Sc.  05,  had  taken  in  the  passing  of  the 
Queen’s  by-law  last  May,  whereby  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  had  voted  $150,000 
to  the  University  to  help  with  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Old  and  New  Arts  build¬ 
ings.  The  Kingston  alumni  had  done 
much  to  place  the  needs  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  properly  before  the  voters,  and  to 
man  the  polls  and  get  out  the  vote  on 
the  day  of  the  balloting. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  announced 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  held  just  before  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  Toronto, 
had  been  elected  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  that 
Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’95, 
Utica,  N.Y.,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc. 
T4,  Ottawa,  had  been  elected  First  and 
Second  Vice-Presidents  respectively.  Mr. 
Bateman  then  took  the  chair  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  thanked  the  Association  for  the 
honour  done  him,  and  officially  addressed 
the  meeting,  appealing  to  all  Queen’s 
alumni  to  lend  their  active  support  to  the 
work  of  the  General  Alumni  Association. 

Following  the  President’s  address,  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  appointed  upon  the  motion  of 
Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce  and  Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae. 
It  is  as  follows :  Dr.  J.  H.  Orr,  Med.  ’23, 
Kingston  (Convener),  N.  G.  Stewart, 
Arts  ’ll,  Sc.  T5,  Toronto;  D.  K.  Mac- 
Tavish,  Arts  ’20,  Ottawa ;  A.  G.  Fleming, 
Arts  ’04,  Montreal ;  E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc. 
T3,  Brantford;  Dr.  W.  R.  Jaffrey,  Med. 
T3,  Hamilton. 

The  open  session  of  the  meeting  then 
ensued,  with  Principal  Fyfe  delivering 
the  address.  A  capacity  audience  attend¬ 
ed,  and  listened  with  eager  interest  as 
Dr.  Fyfe,  in  an  intimate  and  delightful 
manner,  spoke  upon  “Some  Comparisons 
between  Oxford  and  Queen’s.”  A  report 
of  the  address  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by  J.  C.  Mac- 
farlane,  Arts  ’ll,  of  Toronto.  Adjourn¬ 
ment  then  took  place. 
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ALUMNAE  HEAR 
ANNUAL  REPORTS 

QUEEN’S  alumnae  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Saturday,  October  10, 
and  elected  Mrs.  George  T.  Young  (E. 
M.  Greenhill),  Arts  ’99,  Toronto,  as 
president  of  their  association  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  The  other  officers  are :  Miss 
A.  K.  McGregor,  Ottawa,  past  president ; 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown  (M.  C.  MacPhail), 
Arts  T 7,  Kingston,  vice-pres. ;  Mrs. 
Allan  P.  Blackburn  (E.  Campbell),  Arts 
’24,  Montreal,  2nd  vice-pres.;  Miss  Jessie 
Smith,  Arts  ’24,  Ottawa,  3rd  vice-Pres.; 
Miss  Ada  Birch,  Kingston,  secretary; 
Miss  E.  P.  Macpherson,  Arts  ’24,  Toron¬ 
to,  treasurer. 

The  main  session  was  held  in  Convoca¬ 
tion  Hall  on  Saturday  morning,  with  the 
president,  Miss  A.  K.  McGregor,  Arts 
’05,  Ottawa,  in  the  chair.  At  noon  a 
luncheon  was  given  at  Ban  Righ  Hall,  at 
which  Mrs.  C.  M.  Scott  (Katherine  Mac- 
Nabb),  Arts  TO,  a  missionary  on  fur¬ 
lough  from  Central  India,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  Mahatma  Gandhi.  In  the 
afternoon  the  adjourned  meeting  carried 
on  in  Ban  Righ.  Later  the  out-of-town 
members  were  entertained  at  tea  at  Gor¬ 
don  House,  the  new  women’s  annex.  The 
new  executive  held  its  initial  meeting  Sat¬ 
urday  evening. 

Reports  from  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees  were  submitted.  During  the  year 
$3,890.56  was  raised  towards  the  Marty 
Memorial  Scholarship,  bringing  the  fund 
up  to  $14,426.27.  Of  that  sum  $860.23 
has  been  given  by  the  Ontario  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  and  School  Associations 
and  the  Toronto  Public  School  Teachers’ 
Association. 

The  Ban  Righ  Hall  report,  given  by 
Mrs.  Stanley  Graham  (Beatrice  Birch), 
Arts  ’04,  secretary  of  the  administrative 
board,  indicated  that  since  Ban  Righ  was 
opened  in  1925  there  was  not  a  year  in 
which  the  residence  scheme  had  not  more 
than  justified  itself.  The  need  for  more 
residences  was  still  felt.  The  total  reve¬ 
nue  for  Ban  Righ  and  Macdonnell  and 
Goodwin  annexes  last  year  was  $45,- 
564.74,  an  increase  of  $626.87  over  the 
previous  year.  Total  expenditure  amount¬ 


ed  to  $41,730.27,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$3,834.47.  The  residence  reserve  fund 
now  stands  at  $32,075.41. 


CHA  GHEIL  !  CHA  GHEIL  ! 
CHA  GHEIL! 

AT  the  dinner  given  by  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
after  the  football  game  in  Toronto  last 
fall,  Dr.  A.  E.  Lavell,  Arts  ’92,  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Parole  Board  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Queen’s  Gaelic  yell,  was  asked 
to  tell  something  of  the  origin  of  the  yell 
and  to  demonstrate  the  proper  method  of 
delivering  it.  Dr.  Lavell  complied  with 
both  requests,  and  most  of  the  alumni 
present  were  surprised  to  realize  that 
they  had  probably  never  known  the  pro¬ 
per  pronunciation,  cadence,  or  tempo  of 
the  “Cha  gheil!  Cha  gheil!  Cha  gheil !” 
or  had  a  true  conception  of  its  full  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  Scottish  battle-cry. 

As  a  result  Dr.  Lavell  was  asked  to 
show  the  present  students  of  Queen’s 
just  how  the  yell  should  be  yelled.  He 
did  so  in  a  very  thorough  manner  at  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  University  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5.  He  explained  to  the  students  that 
Cha  glicil  should  be  pronounced  “kay 
yial,”  that  there  should  be  a  marked  and 
prolonged  stress  on  “yial,”  and  that  pro¬ 
per  effectiveness  could  be  achieved  by  a 
division  of  the  Cha  gheil  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  words.  His  demonstration  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  the  details. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Journal,  Dr. 
Lavell  is  reported  as  saying:  “Can  you 
imagine  the  warriors  of  Clan  Macgregor 
going  after  the  Macdonalds  with  their 
dirks  and  yelping  ‘cayell,  cayell,  cayell’ 
like  a  bunch  of  mongrel  pups?  If  the 
Cha  gheil  is  given  in  two  long  beats  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.” 

The  students  enthusiastically  accepted 
the  corrections,  and  the  alumni  who  have 
heard  the  “new”  yell  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  pouring  from  hundreds  of  lusty 
throats  on  the  home  field  and  abroad, 
have  been  loud  in  their  commendation. 
They  have  felt  that  the  Cha  gheil  is  now 
a  war-cry  well  fitted  to  inspire  Queen’s 
athletes  on  to  victory  and  to  instil  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  their  opponents. 
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CHILDREN  TAUGHT 
SWIMMING  IN  NEW  GYM 

DURING  August  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control  provided  free  swimming 
classes  in  the  pool  of  the  new  Gymna¬ 
sium  for  children  of  the  public  and  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  of  Kingston.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Drulard,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Edu¬ 


cation  instructor  in  swimming  and  physi¬ 
cal  training  at  the  Queen’s  Summer 
School,  was  engaged  as  instructor  of  the 
children’s  classes. 

About  four  hundred  children  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  offer,  and  under  Mr.  Dru- 
lard’s  expert  tutelage  most  of  them 
learned  to  swim.  The  A.  B.  of  C.  has 
been  heartily  commended  upon  its  gen¬ 
erous  action. 


rTTTTTTTIIITniTTlITrillMilll.lllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

For  Year  Ending  September  30th,  1931 


Balance  Sheet 

Assets 

Cash 

In  Bank  . . . . $1,611.65 


On  Hand  . . .  55.78 

Petty  Cash  . . . . .  25.00 

- $1,692.43 

Accounts  Receivable 

Advertising  . . 118.67 

Investments  at  Cost  _ 1,175.36 

Accrued  Interest  on 

Investments  . 17.37 

Queen’s  University 

Grants  Receivable  .  1,000.00 

Inventory  of  Cover 

Paper  (At  Cost)  . 60.00 

Office  Equipment 

Cost  to  Date  . . . $  337.99 

Written  Off  to  Date  .  175.00 

- 162.99 


$4,226.82 


Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable  . 

Membership  Fees  Received 

in  Advance  . . 

Reserve  for  Rebates  to 

Branches  . „ . •. . 

Life  Membership  Fund . 

Excess  of  Income  over 
Expenditure 
Balance  at  Sept.  30, 

1930  . . . $  521.89 

Add  Net  Income  for 

year  to  date  .  1,163.11 


441.17 

427.00 

150.00 

1,523.65 


1,685.00 


$4,226.82 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account 

Income 


Membership  Fees  Re¬ 
ceived  . . . $4,493.00 

Less  Rebates  to 

Branches  . „ .  275.25 


$4,217.75 


Net  Income  from  Social 

Activities  . 544.24 

Interest  on  Investments .  70.03 

Queen’s  University  Grants  2,200.00 


$7,032.02 


Expenditure 
The  Queen’s  Review 

Total  Expenses  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Distributing 
(Nine  issues  averaging 
6100  copies  per  is¬ 
sue)  . $4,043.85 

Less  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sold  . . $3,633.02 

Subscriptions,  etc.  10.50 

-  3,643.52 

-  400.33 

Administration 

Salaries  . $4,918.00 

Office  Expenses  .  227.77 

Postage  . 139.86 

-  5,285.63 

Travelling  Expenses .  132.95 

Depreciation  of  Office 

Equipment  .  50.00 

5,868.91 

Balance,  being  Excess  of 
Income  over  Expenditure 
for  the  Year . 1,163.11 


$7,032.02 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)  R.  G.  H.  SMAILS, 

Chartered  Accountant. 
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Alumni  Membership 

THE  membership  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  has  grown  con¬ 
sistently  since  its  organization  in  1926, 
and  last  year  an  increase  of  37  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  was  regis¬ 
tered.  To  the  alumni  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years  and  to  those  who  helped 
bring  about  the  splendid  increase  last 
year  the  Association  as  a  whole  is  duly 
grateful.  If  you  are  one  of  these,  you 
will  probably  send  in  your  dues  for  the 
current  year  when  your  membership 
form  reaches  you  in  the  course  of  the 
next  week  or  two.  If  the  Association 
has  not  had  your  active  support  up  to 
now,  will  you  not  give  it  some  time  this 
month  by  means  of  your  three-dollar 
cheque  ? 

Until  a  month  or  two  ago  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  advertising  space 
almost  met  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
Reviezv.  Since  then  the  revenue  has 
dropped  very  seriously,  and  a  further  de¬ 
pletion  is  expected  due  to  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  advertising  on  all  sides  in  the 


general  business  depression.  Just  when 
a  recovery  will  take  place  is  a  moot 
question.  In  the  meantime  the  Associa¬ 
tion  must  make  up  the  deficiency  from 
some  other  source,  and  a  larger  member¬ 
ship  is  the  only  source  available.  We 
appeal  to  our  alumni  now  to  lend  their 
unanimous  support.  Through  increased 
membership  they  can  enable  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  Re¬ 
viezv  and  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  interest  of  our  alumni  and  our  alma 
mater. 

We  ask  your  whole-hearted  support. 
Help  us  to  bring  our  membership  to  3000 
for  1932. 

Autumn  Convocation 

|-V  OR  the  past  five  years  Autumn  Con- 
*  vocation  has  formed  a  very  definite 
part  of  the  Reunion  programme.  In  1929 
and  1930  the  Convocation  ceremonies 
were  particularly  impressive  ones,  due 
to  the  installations  of-  a  new  Chancellor 
and  a  new  Principal  of  the  University; 
but  on  every  occasion  the  dignity  of  Con¬ 
vocation  contributed  a  formal  touch  to 
Reunion  week-end  that  added  much  to  its 
general  success. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  holding 
of  Fall  Convocation  was  not  practicable 
this  year,  and  a  hiatus  was  left  in  the 
Reunion  programme  that  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  fill.  The  class  dinners,  the 
football  game,  the  Alumni  dance  and 
other  events  occupied  their  regular  place, 
but  there  was  no  ceremony  peculiarly 
University  in  its  aspect,  and  this  was  se¬ 
riously  missed.  Many  of  the  graduates 
who  returned  for  their  class  gatherings 
or  for  the  general  Reunion  programme 
were  unhesitating  in  their  statement  of 
regret  at  the  absence  of  Convocation. 
They  voiced  the  hope  that  its  passing  was 
not  permanent. 

To  the  regret  of  the  visiting  alumni  at 
the  absence  of  Convocation  may  be  add¬ 
ed  the  thought  that  this  is  probably  the 
only  formal  University  ceremony  during 
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the  year  that  the  whole  student  body 
has  an  opportunity  to  attend.  All  but 
the  graduating  classes,  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  in  fact,  have  left  College 
before  Spring  Convocation  takes  place, 
and  as  a  result  most  of  the  students  do 
not  witness  a  Convocation  until  the  time 
of  their  own  laureation,  at  the  end  of 
their  final  year.  The  impressiveness  of 
Convocation  and  the  value  of  this  to  the 
student  body  is  well  worth  considering. 

The  Reunion 

THERE  have  been  larger  attendances 
at  other  Reunions — the  depression 
and  the  disagreeable  weather  mitigated 
against  a  record  turn-out  this  year — but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  there 
has  been  a  gathering  as  truly  representa¬ 
tive  as  that  of  this  fall.  All  but  one  of 
the  seventeen  years  scheduled  to  return 
had  members  present,  in  larger  or  smaller 
numbers.  And  there  were,  as  well,  many 
old-timers  roaming  around  from  other 
than  the  “One”  classes  and  those  of  ’06 
and  ’26. 

The  Reunioners  visited  the  University ; 
they  saw  the  many  changes  since  they 
had  left ;  they  renewed  acquaintances  and 
talked  over  old  times  at  their  class  din¬ 
ners  ;  they  cheered  the  team  to  victory  at 
the  Stadium ;  they  made  merry  at  the 
Alumni  dance.  They  missed  Convoca¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  a  good  time. 
And  most  of  them  made  preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements  to  come  again. 

The  Reunion  of  1931  is  past  and  gone. 
It  is  another  step  towards  even  bigger 
and  better  gatherings  in  the  years  to 
come — which  brings  us  to  the  note  below. 

Next  Year  fhe  "Two’s” 

ALREADY  some  of  the  “Two” 
years  are  thinking  of  their  get- 
together  in  the  fall  of  1932.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  the  farther  ahead  their  plans  are 
laid  the  greater  is  the  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Next  fall  is  the  appointed  time  for  the 
classes  of  1872,  1882,  1892,  1902,  1907 
(twenty-five  years  out),  1912,  1922,  and 
1927  (five  years  out)  to  come  back  to 
Queen’s  and  report  progress.  The 


Alumni  office  will  be  very  glad  to  assist 
in  every  way  to  make  the  Reunion  of 
1932  one  long  to  be  remembered.  To  the 
permanent  officers  of  the  classes  men¬ 
tioned  we  would  say,  “Get  started  early, 
for  therein  lies  success.” 

Postage  Due  ? 

COR  some  months  past  the  member- 
1  ship  cards  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  mailed  in  unsealed  enve¬ 
lopes  at  the  one-cent  rate  of  postage.  The 
post  office  at  Kingston  ruled  that  these 
cards  are  printed  matter  and  eligible  for 
this  rate  of  postage. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  where 
alumni  have  been  asked  to  pay  “postage 
due”  to  the  amount  of  four  cents  on  these 
letters,  and  the  Alumni  office  very  much 
regrets  this.  Under  the  existing  ruling, 
this  extra  payment  is  not  necessary  and 
should  be  refused  by  those  who  are  asked 
for  it. 

Acknowledgment  to  "Globe” 

THE  Review  regrets  that  through  an 
oversight  no  credit  was  given  to 
the  Toronto  Globe  for  its  loan  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cut  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  M.  McIn¬ 
tyre  reproduced  in  the  October  issue. 
The  courtesy  extended  by  The  Globe  was 
much  appreciated. 

Contributors 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Mattson,  who  in  this  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Review  writes  so  inter¬ 
estingly  of  life  and  revolution  in  Brazil, 
was  Margaret  Brophy,  B.A.  ’23.  Fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  Miss  Brophy  taught 
in  Notre  Dame  Convent  in  Kingston  for 
four  years,  then  in  New  Jersey  for  some 
time,  and  in  1929  she  went  to  Porto  Rico 
to  teach.  In  June  of  1930  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  New  York  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Mattson,  a 
Norwegian  electrical  engineer,  went  then 
to  Norway  for  a  short  while,  and  thence 
to  Brazil,  where  her  husband  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  electrical  transmission  work  un¬ 
til  the  summer  of  1931.  Since  then  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mattson  have  been  in  Kings¬ 
ton. 
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Correspondence 

31  Chaplin  Crescent, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

September  22,  1931. 

To  the  Editor,  Queen  s  Review, 

Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir : 

Newspapers  of  September  7  carried  a 
news  item  about  the  award  by  Queen’s 
of  the  Kingston  Scholarship,  open  to 
Kingston-trained  students  alone.  Some 
time  ago  we  learned  also  through  the 
press  that  this  scholarship  might  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  winner  in  the  Faculty  of  his 
choice. 

Truly  this,  if  the  despatch  was  accu¬ 
rate,  is  a  change  in  scholarship  policy 
long  hoped  for  and  frequently  advocated 
by  the  writer  and  others.  Why  should  a 
clever  matriculant  be  obliged  in  this  day 
and  age  to  take  the  Arts  course  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  hard-earned  money-and-tui- 
tion  reward?  There  are  still  those  of  the 
B.A.  or  M.A.  complex  who  claim  that 
Arts  is  the  only  course  that  can  give  a 
liberal  education.  How  long  are  such  to 
remain  in  power?  Is  it  not  high  time 
that  Arts  Professors  should  be  shorn  of 
their  dominance,  by  reason  of  numerical 
strength  alone,  in  University  Senates? 

Many  a  Prince  of  Wales  scholarship 
young  man,  though  eager  to  enter  Medi¬ 
cine  or  Applied  Science  (and  enabled  to 
enter  University  at  all  only  because  he 
has  won  a  goodly  scholarship)  has  been 
forced  by  scholarship  conditions  and  re¬ 
strictions  to  enter  Arts  or  lose  his  prize. 
Is  this  fair  to  himself  or  his  parents,  who 
up  to  that  time  have  sacrificed  to  give  the 
boy  his  secondary-school  training? 

If  a  young  man  is  aiming  at  the  Law, 
it  is  a  different  matter,  of  course;  or  at 
the  teaching  profession.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  a  majority  in  most  Uni¬ 
versity  Senates,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  Arts  graduates  themselves,  and  Io- 
like  seem  to  be  urged  on  by  a  gadfly  that 
impels  them  to  ask  students  to  wander 
over  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  literary 
world. 

Assuredly  there  have  been,  are  now, 
and  will  be  students  who  choose  to  pur¬ 
sue  such  Arts  courses,  and  who,  too, 
have  the  mental  equipment  to  do  well  in 


this  type  of  course.  But  most  assuredly 
there  are  also  those  (a  vast  majority) 
that  do  not  function  adequately  in  any 
courses  but  practical  ones  like  Applied 
Science  and  Medicine. 

If  a  student  be  not  strong  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  he  will  be  mediocre  (if  not  a  fail¬ 
ure)  in  Applied  Science;  but  that  same 
man  may  be  a  great  success  in  Medicine 
where  mathematics  and  languages,  from 
an  examination  point  of  view,  have  little, 
if  any,  place. 

Let  us  all  ponder  this  idea:  Men  and 
women  who  are  skilled  workers,  with 
their  brain  and  hands  in  perfect  or  near¬ 
perfect  co-ordination,  acquire  an  element 
of  culture  denied  to  those  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  solely  of  the  literary  type. 
The  skilled  workers  (and  some  not  very 
skilled  at  that)  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  literary  side  of  training  from 
the  Extension  Courses  conducted  by  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  spon¬ 
sored  by  universities.  Thousands  have 
already  been  enrolled  for  years. 

Flow  many  of  the  literary  type  have 
taken  courses  in,  or  made  a  close  study 
of,  the  Evening  Classes  of  our  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges?  This  is  the  one 
way  of  getting  a  mental  balance  to  enable 
one  to  see  both  points  of  view. 

Is  it  not  time  for  a  revision  of  the 
rules  and  conditions  that  govern  the  use 
of  scholarships? 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  P.  F.  MUNRO 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  above  let¬ 
ter  Dr.  Munro  writes:  “I  enclose  a  short 
article  on  scholarships  which  you  might 
find  use  for  in  your  Reviezv.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  discussion  on  the  whole 
subject.  Of  course  I  realize  that  this  is 
a  question  of  University  policy,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  good  many  questions  re  aims, 
purposes  of  scholarships,  and  limitations, 
by  the  terms  of  the  donors’  gifts.  Open 
it  up.” 

Dr.  Munro  is  a  B.A.  of  Queen’s  of  ’98, 
an  M.A.  of  ’05,  and  a  D.Paed.  of  To¬ 
ronto  LTniversity  of  ’26.  After  leaving 
Queen’s  he  taught  in  Iroquois,  Harris- 
ton,  Aylmer  and  Aurora,  Ont.,  and  for 
six  years  at  Jarvis  Collegiate,  Toronto. 
He  then  became  head  of  the  classics  de¬ 
partment  in  Riverdale  Collegiate,  Toron- 
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to,  where  he  remained  for  six  years,  and 
subsequently  principal  of  Ryerson  Public 
School,  Toronto,  for  a  similar  period. 
Since  1925  he  has  been  inspector  of  pub¬ 


lic  schools  in  Toronto.  He  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Big  Brothers’  Association  of 
Toronto,  and  chief  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Toronto. — Ed. 


THE  1931  REUNION 


INCLEMENT  weather  marred  the 
Sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  but  failed  to  dampen 
the  spirits  of  the  homecoming  members 
of  the  Queen’s  clan.  A  glorious  grid¬ 
iron  victory,  the  savoir  vivre  of  the  class 
banquets,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
alumni  dance,  all  contributed  to  give  Re¬ 
union  folk  a  merry  time.  Indeed  Re¬ 
union  week-end  became  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  than  ever  as  an  institution  of 
real  value  in  the  life  of  Queen’s. 

This  year  the  old  Gymasium  served  as 
Reunion  headquarters,  and  senior  stu¬ 
dents  from  Arts,  Science  and  Medicine 
rendered  valuable  service  in  assisting 
with  the  registration  of  visitors  and  in 
showing  them  about  the  University.  On 
Friday  evening  all  the  buildings  were 
illuminated,  giving  the  campus  a  very 
gala  appearance,  and  not  a  few  alumni 
inspected  the  many  recent  changes  and 
additions.  Attention  centred  naturally 
upon  Miller  Hall,  the  New  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  and  the  New  Gymnasium.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  a  clinic  was  held  at  the 
General  Hospital  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin 
which  attracted  a  large  number  of  visit¬ 
ing  doctors. 

The  dance  in  the  New  Gymnasium  at 
night  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  large 
floor  space  accommodated  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  guests  easily,  and  there  was  none 
of  the  discomfort  from  crowding  that  at¬ 
tended  former  Reunion  dances.  The  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  swimming  pool  was  thrown 
open  and  provided  a  splendid  sitting-out 
rendezvous.  Those  who  received  at  the 
door  were:  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Clark,  Mrs.  F.  Etherington, 
and  Mrs.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell. 

While  Ontario  and  Quebec,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  provided  most  of  those 
returning  to  their  alma  mater,  graduates 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia 


were  numbered  among  those  present. 
Nearly  all  the  provinces  were,  in  fact, 
represented.  Even  Central  India  and 
Peru  furnished  small  but  select  quotas. 

The  oldest  graduate  present  was  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Pringle,  of  Sydney,  N.S. 
Wherever  he  went,  Dr.  Pringle  was  the 
centre  of  interest — here  chatting  about 
his  work  in  the  early  days  of  the  Yukon, 
there  regaling  present-day  denizens  of 
the  campus  with  stories  of  75  or  jesting 
with  them  about  their  lack  of  the  sterner 
stuff  of  which  the  stalwarts  of  yesteryear 
were  made.  “Pringle  of  the  Yukon”  did 
much  to  make  the  ’31  Reunion  a  success. 

Among  grads  of  ten  years  or  more 
whose  classes  were  not  holding  specific 
reunions  but  who  harkened  to  the  “On- 
to-Kingston”  call  were:  Daniel  Watson 
Stewart,  Arts  ’84,  Renfrew,  Ont..  Dr. 
A.  Grasett  Smith,  Med.  ’98,  Dunnville, 
Ont.;  W.  B.  Donoghue,  Sc.  ’12,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Peru;  A.  F.  Grant  Cadenhead, 
Arts  73,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. ;  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Rodden  (Mildred  Wormwith), 
Arts  74,  Toronto;  S.  E.  Prouse,  Sc.  75, 
London,  Ont. ;  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Campbell, 
Med.  79,  Toronto.  Many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  earlier  years  were  also  pres¬ 
ent,  but,  to  the  regret  of  the  Alumni 
office,  did  not  register. 

Arls  and  Medicine  ’91 

DR.  JOHN  T.  FOWKES,  of  La 
Eargeville,  N.Y.,  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  Medicine  ’91,  the  last  class  of  the 
old  “Royal,”  to  return  to  supplement  Dr. 
R.  J.  Gardiner,  of  Kingston;  but  Arts 
’91  made  a  creditable  showing.  Those 
of  the  old  guard  in  town  were:  James 
O’Shea,  Nelson,  B.C. ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Ether¬ 
ington,  Hamilton ;  and  James  B.  Coch¬ 
rane,  Rev.  F.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  B.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  C.  R.  Webster,  all  of 
Kingston. 
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Arts  '01 


THIRTY  years  have  depleted  some¬ 
what  the  ranks  of  Arts  ’01,  and  it 
was  very  late  in  the  summer  before  accu¬ 
rate  year  lists  were  secured.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  enough  “Naughty-Ones”  were  mus¬ 
tered  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Watts  to  hold  a 
very  enjoyable  dinner  party  in  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Inn  on  the  Friday  of  Reunion 
week-end. 

The  permanent  vice-president  of  the 
year,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Campbell  (Lily  Shaw), 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  evening.  The 
others  present  were:  Dean  John  Mathe- 
son,  Dr.  J.  R.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Watts, 
Rev.  W.  T.  G.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Cliff  and  Mrs.  Cliff  (Alma 
Mundell),  all  of  Kiingston;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Tett  (E.  M.  Herchmer),  Newboro, 
Ont.;  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Skelton  (Isabel 
Murphy),  Ottawa.  Dr.  W.  S.  Murphy, 
Arts  ’01,  Med.  ’03,  of  Smith’s  Falls, 
Ont.,  also  registered.  Regrets  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  many,  while  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  Rev.  G.  B.  McLennan  and  George 
E.  Ellis,  both  of  Ottawa,  were  prevented 
from  attending. 

Medicine  '01 

ONLY  two  members  of  Medicine  ’01 
were  able  to  answer  the  call  of  Dr. 
I.  G.  Bogart,  of  Kingston.  They  were 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Bowie,  Ottawa,  and  Dr. 
H.  E.  Paul,  Toronto.  The  three  had  an 
enjoyable  dinner  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 
Regrets  from  five  others  of  the  twenty- 
odd  members  of  the  class  were  received: 
Dr.  A.  G.  Hurdman,  Ottawa;  Dr.  T.  S. 
Genge,  Verona,  Ont. ;  Dr.  Angus  D.  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Dr.  M.  R. 
Young,  Pictou,  N.S. ;  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Grimshaw,  Toronto. 

Arts  and  Science  '06 

WITH  Chancellor  James  A.  Richard¬ 
son  issuing  the  call,  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  Arts  ’06  answered  the  summons 
to  foregather  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  class.  On  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  were  hosts 


to  a  party  of  fifteen,  including  some 
members  of  Science  ’06,  at  the  Cataraqui 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  They  were: 
W.  Roberts,  Toronto;  W.  O.  Dwyer, 
Kingston;  Dr.  G.  W.  Pringle,  Toronto; 
Mr.  J.  O.  McKellar  and  Mrs.  McKellar 
(H.  Patterson),  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Whyte  (L.  Arthur),  Kings¬ 
ton  ;  Dr.  R.  A.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Hughes, 
St.  John,  N.B. ;  R.  J.  Laidlaw,  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  College,  Aurora,  Ont. ;  Mrs. 
Campbell  Laidlaw,  Ottawa ;  Dr.  G.  A. 
Platt,  Kingston ;  G.  E.  Pentland,  Fene- 
lon  Falls,  Ont. ;  D.  A.  Gillies,  Arnprior, 
Ont. ;  P.  E.  Shorey,  Picton,  Ont. ;  and 
Miss  M.  I.  MacCormack,  Kingston.  M. 
M.  Farnham,  of  Ottawa,  was  also  regis¬ 
tered. 

Following  the  dinner  a  congenial  hour 
or  two  was  spent  around  the  fireplace. 
Suggestions  were  put  forward  as  to  how 
those  present  could  best  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  Queen’s  and  encourage  students  to 
attend  from  their  respective  districts. 

Medicine  '06 

THE  “Naughty-Six”  crowd  of  medi¬ 
cal  fame  staged  not  only  a  get- 
together  but  also  a  stick-together.  The 
reunioners  sat  together  at  the  football 
game;  they  left  their  wives  for  an  hour 
or  two,  to  banquet  in  the  Students’  Me¬ 
morial  Union,  a  strictly  masculine  sanc¬ 
tuary;  they  joined  the  ladies  eventually 
and  attended  the  Alumni  dance  together; 
and  they  even  lunched  at  the  dance 
en  bloc.  The  class  reunion  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Doctors  F.  J.  O’Connor  and  G. 
F.  Cliff,  of  Kingston. 

The  visitors  at  the  banquet  were:  Dr. 
D.  G.  Dingwall,  Dryden,  Ont. ;  Dr.  R.  K. 
Paterson,  Ottawa;  Dr.  W.  R.  Patterson, 
Toronto;  Dr.  James  Reid,  Leamington, 
Ont. ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Stewart,  Toronto,  and 
Dr.  E.  G.  Twitched,  Burlington,  Vt.  Two 
others,  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Lucas,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Young,  Seeley’s 
Bay,  Ont.,  were  also  in  the  city. 

After  the  dinner  the  group  spent  some 
time  in  the  beautiful  Memorial  Room  of 
the  Union  indulging  in  intimate  chat 
about  the  old  days. 
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Arts  ’ll 


‘  ‘  A  RTS  ELEVEN,  That’s  Us”  was 
**  the  watchword  of  a  small  but 
representative  crowd  of  this  notable  year 
over  Reunion  week-end.  Their  number 
was  swelled, too, by  friends  from  adjacent 
years  in  Arts  and  Science.  Dr.  J.  Cam¬ 
eron  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Macfarlane 
were  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
the  gathering. 


A  delightful  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Badminton  Club  at  which  were  present: 
F.  P.  Smith,  F.  W.  Danby,  J.  C.  McCart¬ 
ney  and  Mrs.  McCartney  (N.  E. 
Spooner),  Prof.  E.  L.  Bruce  and  Mrs. 
Bruce,  W.  C.  Clark,  C.  L.  Boyd  and 
Mrs.  Boyd  (Alma  L.  Price),  R.  Derry 
and  Mrs.  Derry  (Mabel  Milo),  Dr.  P.  M. 
Macdonnell,  and  Prof.  D.  M.  Jemmett, 
all  of  Kingston;  C.  M.  Scott,  Rutlam, 
Central  India;  Miss  Edith  Murphy,  Pe- 
terboro;  A.  E.  MacRae  (Sc.  T4)  and 
Mrs.  MacRae  (G.  I.  McAllister),  Arts 
T4),  Ottawa;  A.  L.  Reid,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. ;  Dr.  B.  M.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Stevens 
and  Mrs.  Stevens,  Ottawa ;  J.  C.  Macfar¬ 
lane,  Toronto;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Lake- 
field,  Ont. 


The  slogan  adopted  at  the  dinner  was 
Back  to  Kingston  in  1936  on  our  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary,  when  Arts,  Medicine 
and  Science  T1  will  join  forces. 


Medicine  ’ll 


THE  reunion  of  Medicine  T1  was 
small,  but  the  men  whose  shingles 
have  now  hung  out  for  twenty  years 
made  up  in  enthusiasm  what  they  lacked 
in  numbers.  The  group  of  eight,  gar¬ 
nered  in  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Huyck,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  joined  with  Arts  T1  in  their  banquet 
at  the  Badminton  Club,  making  thirty- 
six  in  all  around  the  board.  Plans  were 
laid  for  a  really  big  reunion  five  years 
hence,  when  all  three  classes  of  T1  will 
return  to  celebrate  the  quarter-century 
mark  in  their  graduate  careers.  Dr.  P. 
M.  Crawford  was  made  convener  for  the 
Medicine  group,  with  a  committee  com¬ 


posed  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Patterson,  represent¬ 
ing  eastern  Ontario,  Dr.  C.  B.  McCart¬ 
ney,  representing  Western  Ontario,  Dr. 
M.  A.  McKay,  representing  the  Central 
West,  Dr.  N.  E.  MacDougall,  of  515 
Birks  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  representing  the 
west  coast,  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Thompson,  of 
Richmond  Hill,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  representing 
the  American  group. 

The  men  of  Med.  ’ll  were:  Dr.  C.  B. 
McCartney,  Thorold,  Ont.;  Dr.  W.  E. 
Wilkins,  and  his  son,  Cobourg,  Ont. ;  Dr. 
G.  A.  Publow,  Thorold,  Ont. ;  Dr.  B.  C. 
Patterson,  Ottawa;  Dr.  C.  M.  Crawford, 
Portsmouth,  Ont. ;  Dr.  L.  J.  Corrigan, 
Watertown,  N.Y. ;  Dr.  M.  J.  Gibson, 
Hamilton;  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Huyck,  Kings¬ 
ton.  Telegrams  of  regret  at  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  attend  were  received  from  Dr.  A. 
C.  McGlennon,  Colborne,  Ont.,  and  Dr. 
M.  A.  Mackay,  Tisdale,  Sask.  Letters 
of  regret  were  also  received  from  Dr. 
Walter  Gravelle,  New  York,  Dr.  Sidney 
Thompson,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Dr.  M.  H. 
McDonald,  Griffin,  Sask.,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Simpson,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Dr.  Gordon 
Chown,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Dr.  J.  Gould 
Young,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Dr.  N.  E. 
MacDougall,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Medicine  ’21 

A  GROUP  of  seventeen  choice  spirits 
of  Meds.  ’21  returned  to  the  scene 
of  their  “bone  grinds”  for  the  Reunion. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Third  organized  the  gathering. 

Following  the  rugby  game  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  year  with  their  wives  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  home  of  Dr.  Third  for  after¬ 
noon  tea.  Later  the  men  adjourned  to 
the  Students’  Union  where  a  quiet  but 
genial  banquet  was  enjoyed.  Each  man 
was  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of 
his  ten  years  of  professional  life.  Each 
one  seemed  decidedly  affluent,  though 
there  was  some  suspicion  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  were  confusing  their  incomes  with 
their  blood  count. 

Those  at  the  banquet  were:  Dr.  Ivan 
W.  James,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. ;  Dr.  J. 
G.  Porter,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. ;  Dr.  W.  J. 
Gibson,  Brockville,  Ont. ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  Sarnia,  Ont. ;  Dr.  Duane  R. 
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Hall,  Napanee,  Ont. ;  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Hay, 
Kingston ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Kingston ; 
Dr.  D.  J.  Dolan,  Alexandria,  Ont. ;  Dr. 
N.  M.  Dennison,  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  Dr. 
J.  R.  McAvoy,  Brockville,  Ont. ;  Dr.  L. 
C.  Vanderburg,  Hamilton ;  Dr.  A.  C. 
Locke,  Tweed,  Ont. ;  Dr.  C.  H.  McCuaig, 
Portsmouth,  Ont.;  Dr.  E.  T.  Wood, 
Westmeath,  Ont. ;  Dr.  W.  Gordon  Cor¬ 
nett,  Hamilton ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Folger,  Kings¬ 
ton;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Third,  Kingston.  Let¬ 
ters  were  read  from  fourteen  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  year  expressing  their  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  attend. 

Science  ’21 

ONLY  four  stalwarts  of  the  famous 
year  of  Science  ’21  returned  to  the 
Old  Ontario  Strand  for  the  Week-end. 
They  were:  G.  C.  Monture,  Ottawa;  F. 
J.  Ellis,  Montreal ;  H.  R.  Sills,  Peterboro, 
Ont. ;  and  N.  M.  Cooke,  Toronto. 

“Slim”  Monture  had  hoped  for  better 
things,  but,  as  he  said,  “The  times  were 
against  us.  Prosperity,  though,  will  re¬ 
turn,  and  when  the  moon  (of  prosperity) 
comes  over  the  mountain  we  shall  meet 
again.” 

Arfs  ’21 

AT  the  call  of  Presley  A.  McLeod, 
M.D.,  eleven  members  of  Arts  ’21 
returned  to  the  fold;  oddly  enough,  an 
entirely  feminine  aggregation.  It  turned 
out,  therefore,  a  strictly  alumnae  affair 
when  the  group  came  together  at  the 
Badminton  Club  on  Saturday  evening  for 
a  most  enjoyable  dinner.  Those  who  at¬ 
tended  were:  Mrs.  W.  G.  Cornett  (Jessie 
E.  Ewart),  Hamilton;  Mrs.  K.  F.  Pettis 
(Maysie  Madole),  Toronto;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
H.  Graham  (Marjorie  Fair),  Creemore, 
Ont.;  Mrs.  J.  IT  Bennett  (Edna  Derby¬ 
shire),  Spencerville,  Ont.;  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Sanders  (Mildred  Redmond),  Thorold, 
Ont.;  Mrs.  Frazer  Smith  (Elma  Free¬ 
man),  Arthur,  Ont.;  and  Misses  Ruth 
Read,  Sydenham,  Ont. ;  Myrtle  Chown, 
Ottawa;  Lois  Allan,  Honora  Goodfriend, 
Bessie  Fair,  and  Helen  I.  Wilton,  all  of 
Kingston. 


Arfs  ’22 

SPEAKING  at  the  Reunion  dinner  of 
Arts  ’22  in  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fyfe  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  this 
year  was  in  some  way  different  from  all 
other  classes,  although  he  had  not  known 
the  year  long  enough  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  nature  of  its  superiority. 
He  added  that  reunions  were  of  great 
value  in  maintaining  the  close  connection 
between  the  alumni  and  their  alma  mater 
and  he  urged  the  year  to  continue  to  meet 
often,  even  if,  as  at  this  third  reunion, 
the  numbers  that  could  return  were  small. 
Dr  O.  D.  Skelton,  honorary  president  of 
the  year,  also  gave  a  brief  informal 
speech,  making  a  few  interesting  com¬ 
ments  on  some  of  Canada’s  public  men, 
whom  he  described  as  toiling  unsparingly 
at  thankless  tasks. 

The  number  attending  the  third  trien¬ 
nial  of  Arts  ’22  was  not  so  large  as  had 
been  expected,  but  nothing  was  lacking 
in  enthusiasm  or  enjoyment.  Murray 
Chown,  permanent  president  of  the 
year,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mrs. 
N.  V.  Freeman  (Gertrude  Deadman), 
the  permanent  vice-president.  Besides 
discussing  an  excellent  dinner  and  the 
history  and  gossip  of  the  three  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  their  previous 
meeting,  the  members  arranged  to  meet 
again  in  Toronto  after  the  Queen’s- 
Varsity  game  of  1936  and  again  in  Kings¬ 
ton  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Oueen’s. 
John  Rutledge  was  named  a  committee 
for  local  arrangements  for  the  fourth 
reunion  of  the  year  in  1936.  After  the 
dinner  the  members  of  the  year  enjoyed 
the  dance  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  on  the 
following  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  en¬ 
tertained  the  remnants  of  the  reunion  at 
their  home  in  Battersea. 

Science  ’26 

GOOD  food  and  good  cheer  were  to 
the  fore  when,  between  the  game 
and  the  dance,  the  wanderers  of  Science 
’26  foregathered  at  the  Belmont  Cafe  for 
the  first  “get-together”  in  five  years.  A 
goodly  crowd  was  there.  There  were 
Fell,  Haslam,  Richards,  Neilson,  Hart- 
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man,  Rystogi,  Morgan,  Bromley,  Mac¬ 
donald,  Stuart,  Lundy  and  King.  (A.  L. 
Clemence,  who  was  in  town,  wished  the 
gentlemen  well  and  dined  elsewhere.) 
All  good  fellows,  and  all  in  good  humour. 

Food  did  not  linger  long  when  such 
convivial  spirits  gathered  ’round  the 
board,  and  for  after-dinner  exercises  the 
group  was  fortunate  in  having  the  inimi¬ 
table  Ada  Bromley  as  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies.  By  force  of  his  example  each  man 
rose  in  turn  to  give  full  account  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  doings  since  1926,  and  to 
add,  if  possible,  some  titbit  of  amusing 
reminiscence.  In  defiance  of  the  wet 
and  drizzly  night  without,  all  was  warm 
and  snug  within.  Lights  were  low,  and 
the  ale  was  mellow,  and  tall  tales  were 
told,  and  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

Towards  the  close  the  Science  ’26 
quartet,  known  also  as  The  Nonpareils, 
was  induced  to  favour  the  group  with 
sundry  selections  of  various  natures,  and 
by  the  verve  and  colour  it  brought  to  the 
rendition  quickly  dispelled  any  fear  that 
it  might  have  lost  the  unique  distinction 
which  characterized  its  work  in  the  good 
old  days.  Various  yells  were  given  with 
gusto,  the  Queen’s  battle-cry  being  exe¬ 
cuted  in  both  old  and  new  styles.  Then, 
on  a  suddenly  serious  note,  the  meeting 
rose  to  sing  the  Queen’s  anthem.  And, 
for  another  five  years,  that  was  that. 

DON’T  MISS  THE  NEXT  ONE. 


Medicine  ’26 


wIXTEEN  doctors,  five  years  out, 
^  shook  off  the  shackles  of  the  medical 
world  to  return  for  the  class  gathering 
of  Meds.  ’26.  After  the  football  game 
they  were  entertained  at  tea  by  Prof.  J. 
K.  Robertson,  and  later  dined  at  the  Bad¬ 
minton  Club.  Dr.  Presley  A.  McLeod 
organized  the  affair  and,  as  chairman  at 
the  dinner,  carried  it  through  to  a  very 
happy  conclusion. 

The  M.D.’s  present  were:  P.  A.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  Kingston ;  W.  E.  G.  Bayley,  Rock- 
fort,  Ill.;  Alex.  Ada,  New  York  City; 
N.  E.  Berry,  Kingston;  W.  P.  E.  Pater¬ 


son,  Ottawa;  Philip  R.  Kaiser,  Totten¬ 
ham,  Ont. ;  Max  Gosse,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. ;  H.  Geiger,  Vars,  Ont. ;  Stirling 
Gibson,  Belleville,  Ont. ;  Herbert  C.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Newton  Falls,  N.Y. ;  W.  H.  Berry, 
New  York  City;  Thos.  Goodison,  Red 
Lake,  Ont.;  H.  N.  M.  Young,  Peterboro, 
Ont.;  Alex.  Newlands,  New  York  City; 
and  J.  R.  Graham,  Creemore,  Ont. 

Arts  ’26 

r- 

DRUMMED  up  by  Secretary  J.  E. 

Mason,  ably  assisted  by  Colin  Mac- 
pherson,  Jr.,  and  Hugo  T.  Ewart,  “the 
perennial  schoolboy,”  the  Arts  ’26  affair 
was  an  enormous  success.  A  sumptuous 
dinner  was  served  at  the  Pickwick  Inn, 
attended  by  some  forty  members  of  the 
class.  J.  Alex.  Edmison  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh  received 
a  hearty  welcome  as  honorary  president. 
Short  speeches  were  made  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  of  the  permanent  execu¬ 
tive:  J.  E.  Mason,  secretary;  H.  T. 
Ewart,  historian;  Jean  Wilton,  prophet¬ 
ess  ;  and  Thomas  Marshall,  scribe.  Harry 
Batstone  was  also  induced  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  was  given  a  warm  reception. 
Telegrams  were  received  from  “Bud” 
Thomas,  Stan  Hatch  and  Ken  Ward. 

Those  at  the  Reunion  were :  C.  H. 
Wadman,  Montreal,  Que. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Gardiner,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. ; 
Ena  Cropp,  Woodstock,  Ont. ;  Mary 
Johnston;  Fern  Johnston,  Woodstock, 
Ont. ;  Doris  Williams,  Sydenham,  Ont. ; 
Elma  Kennedy,  Finch,  Ont. ;  Helen  Mill¬ 
er,  Cornwall,  Ont. ;  Mary  Reid,  Ottawa, 
Ont. ;  Ruby  Hilliker,  Toronto,  Ont. ; 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Ballard  (Irene  Foreman), 
Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Olive  Zeron,  Brockville, 
Ont. ;  Marion  Moffatt,  Kemptville,  Ont. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Patton,  Ottawa,  Ont. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mason,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Jean  Malcolm,  Kemptville,  Ont.; 
Thos.  A.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.Y. ;  Ma¬ 
rion  Roe ;  J.  Alex.  Edmison,  Montreal ; 
and  B.  W.  Sargent,  C.  E.  Macpherson, 
Mrs.  I.  D.  Bradfield  (Eva  Newell), 
Hugo  T.  Ewart,  Kay  Harkness,  Harry 
Batstone,  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Jean  Wil¬ 
ton,  Christine  Rice,  and  Mary  Rowland, 
all  of  Kingston. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THE  Senate  of  the  University,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  various  fac¬ 
ulty  societies,  has  decreed  that  smoking 
shall  be  prohibited  in  all  parts  of  the 
University  buildings,  except  in  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Room  and  the  Students’  Club  Room, 
New  Arts  Building;  the  Students’  Club 
Room,  Old  Medical  Building;  and  the 
Assay  Laboratory,  Nicol  Hall. 

j);  ^  ^ 

Freshmen  are  again  wearing  their 
Scotch  balmorals  and  ribbons  indicative 
of  the  faculty  to  which  they  belong,  j  In 
addition,  Arts  freshmen  go  about  jthe 
campus  with  one  sock  rolled  up  oveF  the 
trouser  cuff.  The  Science  ribbon,  wjiich 
is  yellow,  has  to  be  worn  as  a  bow  j  tie. 
Physical  initiations,  which  were  reifjtro- 
duced  last  fall  after  a  lapse  of  $pme 
years,  were  held  again  in  all  three  fjjcul- 
ties.  The  campus  attire  of  the  fresh jttes 
included,  throughout  most  of  October, 
men’s  derbies  of  the  vintage  of  theigay 
’nineties,  along  with  men’s  hard  collars 
and  green  ties.  They  had  also  to  carry 
fruit-baskets  on  which  their  names  were 
painted  in  green.  Their  emancipation  on 
October  28  was  marked  by  a  bonfire  of 
the  relics  at  Leonard  Field. 

*  *  *  * 

Elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Society  executive  were  held  on 
October  3,  with  the  following  results : 
Dwight  S.  Simmons,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  presi¬ 
dent  (acclamation)  ;  A.  Wilson,  Mission 
City,  B.C.,  2nd  vice-president;  J.  N. 
Gray,  Ottawa,  treasurer;  W.  P.  Nesbitt, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  2nd  year  represen¬ 
tative.  Athletic  Committee  —  Parker 
McIntosh,  Kingston,  president ;  Fred. 
Warren,  London,  Ont.,  vice-presic 
Vigilance  Committee — C.  Parker,  Kings¬ 
ton,  crier ;  J.  C.  Elliott,  Ottawa,  constable. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Freshmen’s  Reception  was  held 
on  October  14  in  the  new  Gymnasium. 
A  capacity  crowd  was  in  attendance  and 
enjoyed  a  varied  programme,  including 
music  and  dancing. 


Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton  was  re-elected  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  University  by  the  A.  M.  S. 
executive  on  October  20. 

*  *  *  * 

Members  of  the  Commerce  Club  held 

their  first  meeting  on  October  6  and 

elected  Mac.  Squires,  Arts  ’32,  Hamilton, 
as  president.  Prof  W.  C.  Clark  is  hon¬ 
orary  president. 

*  *  *  * 

_  The  first  meeting  of  the  Levana  So¬ 
ciety,  held  on  October  8,  was  addressed 
by  Miss  H.  C.  Laird,  Dean  of  Women, 
and  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fyfe,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Society.  Miss  Laird 
spoke  on  the  part  played  by  the  Levana 
Society  in  college  life,  and  Mrs.  Fyfe, 
whose  address  was  the  chief  one  of  the 
evening,  dealt  with  women’s  part  in  col¬ 
lege  education  and  what  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  latter  by  women  students. 
*  *  *  * 

A.  J.  DeDiana,  B.A.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
has  been  appointed  acting  president  of 
the  A.  M.  S.  executive  until  the  new 
elections.  *  *  *  * 

During  the  evening  of  October  22  it 
was  noised  about  that  the  freshmen  had 
set  out  on  a  moonlight  excursion  accom¬ 
panied  by  co-eds.  A  monster  “fresh¬ 
men’s  reception”  was  quickly  organized, 
and  when  the  pleasure  boat  returned  from 
its  jaunt  down  the  St.  Lawrence  the  co¬ 
eds  had  to  be  taken  ashore  in^  customs 
boat.  The  freshmen,  unable*!  any¬ 
where  along  the  waterfront,  finally  put 
into  Navy  Bay  and  waded  ashore.  Not 
a  few  of  them,  homeward  bound  during 
the  wee  sma’  hours,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  sophomores  armed  with  hair  clippers. 
Others  preferred  to  walk  home  via 

Kingston  Mills. 

*  *  *  * 

The  English  Club  has  been  reorganized 
and  Walter  Alford,  Arts  ’33,  Ottawa, 

elected  president. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Medical  “At  Home”  is  set  for 
November  13,  with  Tom  Smellie,  Med. 
’34,  as  convener. 
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C.  I.  R.  F.  U.  Standing 
November  2 

Won  Lost  Tied  Points 


Queen’s  .  3  0  1  7 

Western  ....  3  1  0  6 

McGill  .  1  2  1  3 

Toronto  ....  0  4  0  0 


THE  present  rugby  season  will  long 
be  remembered  by  both  players  and 
spectators.  In  the  early  laps  of  its 
schedule  the  Intercollegiate  Union  has 
furnished  a  brand  of  football  which 
had  many  sports  writers  ^filming  in 
colourful  compositions  L£at  the  era  of 
Batstone  and  Leadlay— uat  age  0f  brainy 
and  sensational  football-_pas  at  Jast  re¬ 
turned.  The  days  of  two  bucks  a 
punt  are  no  more;  the  contests  when  a 
team  with  an  outstanding  kicker  could 
dominate  the  field  are  obsolete.  Clever 
and  snappy  plays  have  returned  to  the 
game  and  added  infinitely  to  it.  Nor 
has  it  stopped  there ;  for  the  forward 
pass  has  made  of  it  a  still  more  sensa¬ 
tional  sport,  which  even  in  these  days  of 
depression  has  been  filling  stadiums  and 
sending  the  cash  customers  home  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction. 

The  forward  pass  has  opened  up  the 
game.  It  has  made  possible  the  dra¬ 
matic  :shes  witnessed  at  Varsity 
stadim.i  oxitwo  different  occasions.  In 
the  opening  game  of  the  season,  with 
Varsity  leading  the  Tricolour  2-0  and  one 
minute  and  a  half  to  go,  the  whole  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  game  was  changed  by  a 
successful  pass  of  thirty  yards'*  from 
Caldwell  to  DeDiana,  which  placed  the 
ball  in  position  for  a  placement  kick  by 
the  reliable  “Red”  Gilmore  and  gave 
Queen’s  a  3-2  victory.  Varsity  again 
suffered  defeat  in  their  third  game,  when 
a  completed  forward  pass  paved  the  way 
for  a  sensational  seventy-yard  run  for  a 
touchdown  and  a  win  for  Western  Uni¬ 
versity. 

McGill’s  excellent  progress  in  the  use 


of  the  forward  pass  was  shown  in  the 
Queen’s-McGill  tilt  at  the  George  Rich¬ 
ardson  Memorial  Stadium  when  Queen’s 
superior  punting  and  smashing  line-plung¬ 
ing  were  just  able  to  withstand  the  Red- 
men’s  thrilling  passing  game.  Once  again 
the  sorrel-topped  Queen’s  half-back  con¬ 
tributed  a  scenario  touch  to  the  dying 
minutes  of  the  game  with  a  beautiful 


CAPTAIN  GIB  McKELVEY 


placement  kick  which  tied  the  encounter 
at  9-9.  A  defence  against  McGill’s  prow¬ 
ess  in  forward  passing  was,  however  per¬ 
fected  by  Queen’s  before  the  following 
week-end.  In  fact,  in  Montreal  the  Tri- 
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colour  beat  the  Redmen  at  their  own 
game. 

Queen’s,  Intercollegiate  champions  in 
1929  and  1930  and  champions  for  seven 
years  out  of  the  past  ten  years  of  com¬ 
petition,  have  displayed  to  date  an  ag¬ 
gressive  type  of  football  which  makes 
them  slight  favourites  to  retain  their  In¬ 
tercollegiate  laurels.  Varsity  and  Mc¬ 
Gill  have  been  eliminated,  but  Western 
are  making  a  fighting  contest  out  of  it. 
To  win  the  final  honours  it  behooves  the 
Tricolour  to  be  up  and  doing  when  they 
visit  the  Little  Memorial  Stadium  on  No¬ 
vember  7. 

Senior  Games 

In  a  warming-up  game,  Queen’s  turned 
back  Brockville’s  intermediate  squad.  On 
the  following  Saturday  a  slightly  unpre¬ 
pared  Queen’s  team  faced  the  powerful 
“Big  Four”  threat,  M.A.A.A.,  and,  as 
was  expected,  were  taken  into  camp  in  a 
one-sided  tussle.  The  game  afforded 
Coach  Batstone  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  his  men  in  action.  A  week  of  in¬ 
tensive  drill  in  perfecting  line  plays,  for¬ 
ward  passing  and  tackling  placed  the  boys 
in  fine  fettle  for  the  opening  Intercolle¬ 
giate  fixture,  played  before  a  vast  crowd 
at  the  Varsity  stadium.  It  is  a  certainty 
that  no  one  of  the  many  spectators  ever 
expected  to  see  such  a  thrilling  game. 
True,  the  opening  half  was  dull,  but  from 
then  on  things  began  to  happen.  It  was 
the  Blue  team  that  first  broke  into  the 
scoring  column,  as  the  result  of  two  long 
punts  to  the  dead-line  by  long  John  Sin¬ 
clair.  And  until  one  minute  and  a  half 
before  the  final  whistle  victory  seemed  to 
smile  upon  Varsity.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Queen’s  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
give  the  crowd  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  by 
completing  a  long  forward  pass,  Cald¬ 
well  to  DeDiana ;  and  then,  through  Gil¬ 
more’s  placement  kick,  an  apparent  Var¬ 
sity  victory  was  turned  into  a  Queen’s 
triumph.  Final  score  3-2. 

Queen’s  lifted  the  curtain  on  Intercol¬ 
legiate  rugby  in  Kingston  by  defeating 
the  much  heralded  Mustangs  of  London 
by  8-3.  Western  was  outplayed  in  every 
department  of  the  game.  Carter’s  kick¬ 
ing  kept  them  out  of  Queen’s  territory 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  game. 

In  their  third  encounter  Queen’s  tied 


the  fast-travelling  McGill  team  at  9-9. 
The  game  was  replete  with  thrills  from 
whistle  to  whistle.  First  one  team  would 
take  the  lead,  then  the  other.  The  score 
tells  the  story  fairly  well.  The  teams 
were  well  matched — Queen’s  showed  su¬ 
periority  in  line-plunging  and  kicking, 
while  McGill’s  forward  passing  was  let¬ 
ter-perfect.  Don  Young  and  Krukowski 


BARNEY  REIST 

Who  has  turned  in  splendid  performances 
at  flying  wing  this  season. 

were  the  McGill  stars.  For  Queen’s, 
“Red”  Gilmore  once  again  crashed  the 
headlines  with  his  superb  kicking  per¬ 
formance,  making  two  placement  kicks 
and  showing  remarkable  speed  in  exten¬ 
sion  runs.  Carter,  Hamlin  and  Stuart 
also  gave  sterling  performances.  The 
Queen’s  line  was  a  veritable  stone  wall 
which  completely  resisted  the  McGill  at¬ 
tacks.  The  stalwarts  of  the  line  deserve 
special  mention.  The  silent  yet  effective 
work  of  the  Murphys,  Stanyars,  Sim¬ 
monses,  Walkers,  DeDianas,  Ralphs  and 
Hendershotts  is  enabling  the  backs  to 
make  those  sensational  plays  which  are 
heralded  throughout  the  sporting  pages. 

At  Molson  Stadium  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday  Queen’s  eliminated  McGill  by  a  5-4 
win.  The  Red  and  White  led  at  half¬ 
time  by  4-0,  but,  playing  inspired  rugby, 
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the  Tricolour  staged  yet  another  thrilling 
last-quarter  victory.  The  half-backs  and 
secondaries  again  played  faultlessly  de¬ 
spite  rain  and  mud.  “Barney”  Reist  and 
Howard  Hamlin  were  especially  in  the 
limelight. 

Intermediates 

Queen’s  rounded  out  a  formidable  in¬ 
termediate  team,  but  due  to  a  miserable 
showing  against  R.  M.  C.  in  their  first 
game,  the  squad  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  Intercollegiate  race.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  opening  game  was  marred  by 
fumbles  on  both  sides,  and  it  might  be 
held  that  only  one  point  was  “earned” 
by  each  team,  in  spite  of  a  19-7  score  in 
favour  of  the  Cadets.  By  defeating  Var¬ 
sity  by  28  to  1  in  their  second  start,  the 
Tricolour  showed  that  they  were  an 
able,  aggressive  outfit,  and  a  credit  to 
their  coach,  Dr.  Eric  Nichol,  Med.  ’31. 
In  this  game  Hugh  Davidson,  at  quarter, 
Bennie  Morris  and  Weir  were  outstand¬ 
ing,  while  “Weenie”  Day  went  great 
guns  throughout,  climaxing  his  efforts  by 
kicking  the  ball  sixty  yards  and  then  rac¬ 
ing  down  to  recover  it  while  Blue  and 
White  backs  watched  it  bounce.  In  their 
third  match  Queen’s  outplayed  R.  M.  C. 
seniors  and  might  have  won,  but  as  points 
count  on  the  home-and-home  games  in 
this  three-team  league,  the  Tricolour  took 
long  chances  for  a  major  score,  and 
were  beaten  by  14  to  6.  On  numerous 
occasions  Queen’s  might  have  kicked 
over  the  deadline  for  single  points,  but 
preferred  to  hoist  the  ball  high  on  the 
chance  that  the  Cadet  halves  would  fum¬ 
ble  behind  their  line.  No  such  breaks 
came  and  the  R.  M.  C.  backs  invariably 
ran  the  ball  out.  At  that,  the  issue  was 
closely  contested  and  stood  at  7  to  6  until 
the  dying  moments  of  the  game. 

Juniors 

While  Varsity  is  leading  the  series  as 
the  Review  goes  to  press,  Bill  Shaw’s 
juniors  are  sailing  along  with  flying  col¬ 
ours  and  are  making  a  great  bid  for  In¬ 
tercollegiate  laurels.  In  the  opening  game 
of  the  series  Varsity  ran  up  a  6-1  lead, 
but  a  faulty  forward-pass  decision  by  the 
referee  ruined  the  Tricolour’s  chances  to 
tie  the  score  while  staging  a  fighting 
comeback.  The  game  was  not  protested, 
but  it  may  be  re-played  if  it  affects  the 
standing.  Since  then  the  Juniors  have 


warmed  the  hearts  of  all  Queen’s  folk 
by  whipping  the  R.  M  .C.  squad  twice  to 
the  tune  of  15-1  and  27-3.  “Red”  Mc- 
Nichol,  Captain  “Danny”  Daniels,  and 
Jess  Fitton,  quarter,  are  the  aces  of  this 
sterling  squad,  but  the  work  of  Hall, 
Waugh,  Champagne,  Megill  and  Marks 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Sprague  and 
Gourley  come  from  football  families,  and 
by  no  means  leave  a  blot  on*the  ’scutch¬ 
eon. 

Tennis 

NIVERSITY  OF  MONTREAL 
triumphed  in  the  Intercollegiate 
tennis  tournament,  held  at  R.M.C.  this 
year.  The  French  players  amassed  a  to¬ 
tal  of  16  points.  Their  nearest  rival  was 
McGill  with  10.  Varsity  and  Queen’s  tied 
with  two  points  each,  while  R.M.C.  failed 
to  register  a  single  victory. 

The  Queen’s  points  were  scored  by 
Ada  Sheppard  and  Doug  Grant,  who  won 
their  first-round  singles  matches. 

Meeting  his  team-mate  Paul  Emard 
in  the  final  of  the  singles,  Leo  Boucher, 
University  of  Montreal  star,  came 
through  in  grandstand  fashion  to  annex 
the  championship.  The  doubles  event 
was  captured  by  the  pair,  Ross  Wilson 
and  Laird  Watt. 

Women’s  Tennis 

OREEN  KENNEY  and  Evelyn 
Paynter,  of  Queen’s,  won  the  dou¬ 
bles  event  in  the  annual  women’s  tennis 
tournament  held  this  year  in  London. 
Doreen  Kenney  also  reached  the  singles 
finals  but  was  defeated  by  Betty  Carter 
of  Varsity. 

Team  honours  went  to  Varsity. 
Queen’s  came  second. 

Track  and  Field 

McGILL  again  captured  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  track-and-field  champion¬ 
ship.  Varsity  came  second,  while  Queen’s 
ten  points  gave  them  third  place.  The 
meet  which  was  held  in  Montreal  took 
place  under  very  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions.  Phil  Edwards,  McGill  star,  domi¬ 
nated  the  meet. 

The  point-winners  for  Queen’s  were 
Scott,  second  in  the  100  and  220  events; 
Kostuik,  second  in  the  shot-put ;  and 
MacKinnon  third  in  the  pole-vaulting. 
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Golf 

OR  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Intercollegiate  golf  championship 
has  been  won  by  a  Queen’s  player.  By 
his  victory  over  Nash,  Varsity  star,  Bob 
Lee  brings  this  distinction  to  Queen’s  and 
adds  another  title  to  place  along  side  that 
of  champion  of  Northern  Ontario.  Lee 


negotiated  the  Cataraqui  course,  where 
the  matches  were  played,  in  77  in  his 
morning  round.  He  took  78  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  round,  for  an  aggregate  of  155 
strokes,  one  less  than  Nash. 

The  team  championship  went  to  Var¬ 
sity.  McGill,  Queen’s  and  R.M.C.  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  above-mentioned  order. 


Toronto 
by  J.  E.  M. 

ED”  Gilmore’s  placement  kick 
in  the  last  minutes  of  the  Queen’s- 
Varsity  game  on  October  10  was  the 
“kick”  that  put  over  a  grand  week-end 
of  celebration  and  reunion  so  far  as 
Queen’s  people  in  Toronto  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  course,  the  old  Queen’s  spirit 
permits  of  a  latitude  of  conviviality  even 
in  an  hour  of  defeat,  but  it’s  always  much 
better  to  celebrate  a  triumph  than  to 
drown  the  sorrows  of  reversal. 

In  the  evening  following  the  game 
nearly  four  hundred  Tricolour  enthusi¬ 
asts  gathered  at  the  Royal  York  to  trip 
the  gay  fantastic  until  the  zero  hour.  Dr. 
Drury’s  playtime  party  was  a  big  success 


and  the  Toronto  Branch  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  putting  on  such  an  enjoyable 
bit  of  entertainment  for  all  the  Queen’s 
people  in  the  Queen  City  who  haven’t 
paid  their  Alumni  fees.  However,  pros¬ 
perity  is  around  the  corner  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  already  has  many  new  member¬ 
ships,  so  it  won't  be  long  until  nearly 
every  one  of  the  800  Queen’s  people  in 
the  city  are  active  members  of  the 
Alumni. 

The  Royal  York  dance  was  the  second 
major  social  event  of  the  year,  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  follow.  Regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  are  held,  taking  the  form  of  a  din¬ 
ner  followed  by  business.  If  you  really 
want  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  you  are  invited  to  attend  the  next 
meeting. 


Birllis 

Boyce — On  September  3,  to  Dr.  H.  A. 
Boyce,  Med.  ’16,  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  of  Dese- 
ronto,  a  daughter  (Marion  Elaine). 

Fitzpatrick — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  on  August  18,  to  Dr.  W.  S. 
Fitzpatrick,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
a  son. 

Hannah — In  Toronto,  on  October  16,  to 
Dr.  J.  A.  Hannah,  Arts  ’26,  Med  728,  and 
Mrs.  Hannah,  a  son  (Stanley  Albert). 

Henderson — On  August  31,  at  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  to  Walter  A.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’25,  and 
Mrs.  Henderson,  a  son. 


Kidd — On  October  8,  at  Private  Patients’ 
Pavilion,  Torono,  to  E.  E.  Kidd,  Sc.  ’25,  and 
Mrs.  Kidd,  a  daughter  (Marie  Alice). 

Macdonnell — At  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  on  September  5,  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Mac¬ 
donnell,  Arts  ’12,  Med.  ’16,  and  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
donnell,  a  daughter  (Elizabeth  Louise). 

McCrea — At  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  on 
September  25,  to  J.  G.  D.  McCrea,  Sc.  ’23, 
and  Mrs.  McCrea,  Dome  Mines,  South  Por¬ 
cupine,  a  son. 

McLean — On  October  20,  at  Geneva,  N.Y., 
to  W.  A.  McLean,  Sc.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  a  daughter  (Mary  Nugent). 
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Mallory — On  August  28,  at  the  Ottawa 
General  Hospital,  to  Douglas  Mallory,  Sc. 
’20,  and  Mrs.  Mallory  (Marjorie  Smith), 
Arts  ’25,  a  son  (Donald  Harlan). 

Nute — At  Welland  General  Hospital,  on 
October  19,  to  Clarence  W.  Nute,  Sc.  ’28, 
and  Mrs.  Nute  (Winnifred  Burton),  Arts 
’30,  of  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  a  son  (William 
Wayne) . 

O’Brian — In  Ottawa,  on  October  26,  to 
Lewis  O’Brian,  Sc.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  O’Brian, 
a  son. 

Putman — On  September  1,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  Cecil  E.  Put¬ 
man,  Arts  T9,  and  Mrs.  Putman,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Marriages 

Arkinstall — At  Athol,,  Glengarry,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24„  Dr.  Margaret  Smith,  daughter 
of  Rev.  G.  Watt  Smith,  D.D.  ’24,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Craik,  Sask.,  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Arkin¬ 
stall,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30,  of  Hearst,  Ont. 

Bain — In  St.  Giles  Church,  Hamilton,  on 
August  5,  Margaret  Isobella,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker,  Hamilton,  to 
J.  R.  Bain,  Sc.  ’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bain  re¬ 
side  in  Vancouver,  where  Mr.  Bain  is  oper¬ 
ating  supervisor  for  the  Vancouver  and  Cal¬ 
gary  districts  of  the  research  engineering 
department  of  the  Northern  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

Bird — At  Belleville,  on  October  13,  Mina 
Haines  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bird,  Med.  ’31. 

Denike — On  October  6,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
Mildred  Genevieve  Parker,  to  Gordon  W. 
Denike,  Arts  ’26. 

Fell-Reid — At  Bancroft,  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  Margaret  Elizabeth  Reid,  Arts  ’29,  to 
J.  M.  Fell,  Comm.  ’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fell 
reside  in  Ottawa. 

Ferguson — On  October  10,  at  Chatham, 
Ont.,  Doris  Mitchell,  Arts  ’26,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ferguson,  to 
Gordon  M.  Russell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Russell,  Chatham. 

Gibbons-Bennie — On  September  22,  at 
Beaehburg,  Ont.,  Marian  Alice  Bennie,  Arts 
’29,  to  Norman  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbons  will  reside  at  244^  Bar¬ 
rington  Street,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Henderson — At  Kingston,  on  September 
18,  Janet  E.  Henderson,  Arts  ’28,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  N.  Henderson,  to  R.  J. 
McCammon,  Kingston. 

Jeffrey-Law — On  October  10,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  Ottawa,  Winnifred 
Thelma  Law,  Arts  ’28,  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Jeffrey, 
Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
reside  at  the  Val  Cartier  Apartments,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

MacRae — At  St.  Barnabas  Church,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  August  22,  Elsa  Sheldrake,  to 
Donald  F.  MacRae,  Arts  ’29.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacRae  are  resding  at  25  Gothic  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Muirhead — At  Montreal,  on  October  10, 
Gwendolyn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Brodie,  to  A.  G.  Muirhead,  Sc.  ’26,  of 
Kenogami,  Que. 


Neville-Carroll — At  Deseronto,  Ont.,  on 
October  10,  Helen  Gertrude  Carroll,  Arts 
’30,  to  T.  Harold  Neville,  Arts  ’31. 

Shaw — At  Kingston,  on  October  10,  Vera 
Shaw,  Arts  ’21,  to  W.  Kenneth  Wood,  of 
Ottawa. 

Smith  —  On  September  19,  at  Walmer 
Road  Baptist  Church,  Toronto,,  Mildred 
Catherine  Bessey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bessey,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  ,to 
Dr.  Carl  Smith,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  will  reside  at  Uxbridge,  Ont. 

Trebilcock-Hubbs — At  Picton,  on  October 
26,  Alma  Noreen  Hubbs,  Arts  ’30,  to  Dr. 
K.  H.  Trebilcock,  Med.  ’29,  of  Hamilton. 

Wade — At  Simcoe  United  Church,  Osh- 
awa,  on  October  8,  Gladys  Irene,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fletcher  Turney, 
to  Dr.  William  W.  Wade,  Med.  ’30,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  son  of  Mrs.  Wade  and  the  late  Dr.  R. 
J.  Wade,  Brighton,  Ont.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wade  sailed  on  the  R.M.S.  ‘‘Lady  Rodney” 
from  Montreal,  to  spend  their  honeymoon 
in  Bermuda  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

Deaths 

Bell — The  oldest  graduate  on  the  alumni 
roll  of  Queen’s,  Josiah  Jones  Bell,  died  after 
a  brief  illness  at  his  home,  285  Acacia 
Avenue,  Rockliffe  Park,  Ottawa,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23.  Mr.  Bell  who  was  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  had  been  in  indifferent  health 
for  some  time,  but  his  death  after  a  day’s 
illness  was  unexpected.  Of  Scottish  de¬ 
scent,  the  late  Mr.  Bell  was  a  grandson  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister  who  settled  in 
Perth  among  the  earliest  pioneers,  and  a 
son  of  the  late  Robert  Bell  who  sat  in  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  before  Con¬ 
federation.  He  was  born  in  Carleton  Place 
and  entered  Queen’s  in  1861,  securing  his 
B.A.  in  1864.  He  then  went  to  the  North¬ 
west,  where  he  took  part  in  the  first  Red 
River  Expedition  in  1870.  He  and  Sir  Dan¬ 
iel  McMillan  were  the  only  surviving  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  1st  Ontario  Regiment  of  Cana¬ 
dian  militia  which  served  under  Lord  Wol- 
seley.  Mr.  Bell  also  served  during  the  Fen¬ 
ian  Raid.  During  the  70’s  he  worked  in 
the  West  with  the  supply  department  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  and  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  several  western  newspapers.  .  In 
1877  he  returned  to  Queen’s  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  then  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  “Globe”  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  period.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  editor  of 
publications  for  the  Department  of  Mines 
at  Ottawa,  and  held  that  post  until  super¬ 
annuated  five  years  ago.  He  was  one  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  the  Government 
service  and  was  instrumental  in  populariz¬ 
ing  much  scientific  knowledge.  Among  his 
wide  interests  was  the  study  of  Canadian 
exploration,  folk  lore  and  Indian  legends, 
and  he  was  noted  for  his  fine  library  of 
Canadiana.  He  took  an  active  place  in  the 
life  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ottawa,  and  for  some  years  edited  as  a 
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hobby  a  little  paper,  “The  Military  Ga¬ 
zette.”  Surviving  are  his  wife,  formerly 
Annie  Mickle,  and  one  cousin,  Dr.  J.  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  of  Almonte.  His 
brother,  George  Bell,  K.C.,  Arts  ’78,  pre¬ 
deceased  him. 

Drummond — A  brilliant  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  graduate  of  Queen’s  passed  away  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Daniel  R. 
Drummond,  minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Hamilton.  He  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  the  past  year.  Dr.  Drummond 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Trustee  Board 
of  the  University,  and,  following  an  im¬ 
pressive  funeral  service  in  Hamliton  on 
October  14,  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  his  alma  mater  and  laid  in  state  in  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall,  where  a  public  service  was 
conducted  on  the  afternoon  of  October  15 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Stephen,  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Church,  Kingston,  assisted  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Kent  of  Queen’s  Theological  College. 
Burial  took  place  at  Cataraqui  Cemetery. 
Rev.  Dr.  Drummond  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Carleton  Place  sixty-two  years  ago. 
Matriculating  before  he  was  seventeen,  he 
entered  Queen’s  and  here  won  numerous 
scholarships,  graduating  in  1890  with  the 
gold  medal  in  classics.  Following  a  course 
in  theology,  which  in  1892  secured  him  his 
B.D.  and  the  Leitch  scholarship,  the  late 
Dr.  Drummond  went  to  England  for  post¬ 
graduate  study  in  philosophy.  In  1893  he 
spent  a  term  of  study  in  divinity  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Returning  to  Canada,  Dr.  Drum¬ 
mond  became  pastor  at  Russeltown  and 
Covey  Hill,  Que.,  where  he  was  ordained. 
In  1897  he  accepted  a  call  to  Knox  Church, 
St.  Thomas,  and  eight  years  later  began 
his  long  ministry  of  twenty-six  years  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Hamilton.  Dr.  Drum¬ 
mond  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
councils  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canada.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
against  organic  Church  Union.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  nominated  for  the  Mod- 
eratorship  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
Church. 

Laird — While  motoring  from  Windsor  to 
Essex  at  night  in  the  early  part  of  October 
James  Stewart  Laird,  Sc.  ’15,  was  killed 
in  a  “head  on”  collision  with  a  street  car  on 
the  outskirts  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Laird  was 
forty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  J.  S.  Laird,  Sr.,  former  county  sur¬ 
veyor  for  Essex,  a  post  to  which  the  son 
succeeded  after  leaving  Queen’s.  “Stew” 
Laird  came  to  Queen’s  in  the  fall  of  1911 
and  entered  civil  engineering.  He  was  in 
attendance  until  1916,  and  was  well  known 
as  an  ardent  basketball  player  and  all¬ 
round  athlete.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  children. 

Robinson — William  A.  Robinson,  Arts  ’24, 
passed  away  on  October  27  at  his  home  in 
Gananoque,  Ont.  Though  the  late  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 


thirty  years  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his 
many  friends.  He  entered  Queen’s  in  the 
fall  of  1919,  graduated  with  a  B.Com.  de¬ 
gree  in  1924,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Gananoque.  He  be¬ 
came  chief  clerk  of  the  Mill  Street  plant 
of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  there,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  management  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  an 
official  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a 
staunch  worker  in  the  Conservative  party. 
Surviving  him  are  his  mother  and  two  sis¬ 
ters. 

Thompson — With  tragic  suddenness  death 
came  on  Monday,  October  26,  in  Ottawa, 
to  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  popular  of 
recent  Queen’s  graduates,  Miss  Katherine 
Muriel  Thompson,  Arts  ’30.  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  was  born  in  Stratford  in  1906, 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Thompson, 
M.A.  ’95,  D.D.  ’29,  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  172 
Carling  Ave.,  Ottawa.  She  entered  Queen’s 
in  the  fall  of  1925  and  took  her  honour 
B.A.  degree  in  Spanish  and  French,  in  the 
spring  of  1930.  After  graduation  the  late 
Miss  Thompson  taught  at  the  Ottawa 
Ladies’  College.  She  is  survived  by  her 
parents;  two  sisters,  Erica,  Arts  ’24,  and 
Barbara,  both  of  Ottawa;  and  two  brothers, 
Thomas,  of  Montreal,  and  Colin,  at  the 
R.M.C.,  Kingston.  Impressive  rites  con¬ 
ducted  in  Glebe  United  Church,  Ottawa,  of 
which  her  father  is  minister,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  27,  were  a  tribute  to  the 
unusual  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
made  “Kay”  Thompson  a  general  favourite 
in  every  circle.  Interment  was  at  Belle¬ 
ville  on  October  28. 

Notes 

1860-1869 

Dr.  Alexander  Bell,  Med.  ’65,  of  311  In¬ 
dian  Road,  Toronto,  advances  to  the  head  of 
the  seniority  list  of  Queen’s  graduates,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recent  death,  in  Ottawa,  of  J.  J. 
Bell,  Arts  ’64. 

1870-1879 

Dr.  A.  B.  Deynard,  Med.  ’75,  who  still  re¬ 
tains  an  office  at  363  West  51st  Street,  New 
York,  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Canada.  Dr. 
Deynard  specialized  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  work  and  formerly  lectured  on  astig¬ 
matism  in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
County  in  1849. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Pringle,  Arts  ’75,  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  road  construction 
camps  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  his  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Pringle’s  wealth  of  experience 
in  the  Yukon  and  other  frontier  posts  as¬ 
sures  his  popularity  with  the  men  of  the 
camps,  and  many  winters  have  not  impaired 
this  hardy  pioneer’s  vigour. 
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ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  ’23 

ALEX.  E.  MacRAE,  Sc.  ’14 

596  ORIOLE  PARKWAY,  TORONTO 

CANADIAN  MANAGER 

AGENT  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS 

REGARDING  OUR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 

MARKS  &  CLERK 

PATENT  SOLICITORS 

5  6  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA 

320  BAY  STREET.  TORONTO. 

LONDON,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 

HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

ALDERSON  8c  MacKAY 

OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON,  K.C.,  ARTS  '84 

MINING  ENGINEERS 

WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 

DOMINION  SQUARE  BUILDING 

DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  '20 

J.  DOUGLAS  WATT 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

W.  M.  O.  LOCHEAD,  M.A.,  ’98 

G.  C.  WRIGHT,  B.Sc.  ’07 

AGENCY  MGR.,  HOME  OFFICE  TERRITORY 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.  OF  CANADA 

410-14  DUNKER  BUILDING. 

KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

KINGSTON.  -  ONTARIO 

1880-1889 

Dr.  W.  F.  Coy,  Med.  ’86,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  in  Vancouver  for  many  years.  His 
address  is  2700  Main  Street. 

Rev.  John  Young,  Arts  ’82,  of  Mexico, 
N.Y.,  was  recently  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  his  son,  John  McKenzie  Young,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Fortuna,  California. 

1890-1899 

J.  B.  Cochrane,  Arts  ’91,  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Kingston  Post  Office,  re¬ 
tired  some  time  ago  and  still  resides  in 
Kingston.  He  maintains  a  very  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  University  and  in  the  prowess 
of  her  athletic  teams. 

G.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Sc.  ’98,  is  managing 
director  of  Mill  Fuels,  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  He  lives  at  1856  Barclay  Street,  Van¬ 
couver. 

E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  is  a  member  of  the  English  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Baring  Brothers,  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  reported  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  National  Government  some 
months  ago. 

1900-1909 

J.  C.  Daley,  Sc.  ’09,  is  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Jefferson  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  A.  Johnston,  Arts  ’03,  Sc.  ’05,  is  with 
the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa. 

W.  S.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  principal  of 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto,  and  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  was  one  of  the  special  lectur¬ 
ers  at  the  vocational  section  of  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  New  York,  held 
during  August  at  Oswego,  N.Y.  His  ad¬ 
dress  covered  the  Development  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Education  in  Canada. 

C.  A.  Shaver,  Arts  ’08,  is  principal  of  the 
Picton  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Woodsworth  (Ada  Chown), 
Arts  ’09,  of  Kobe,  Japan,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  is  dean  of  the  English  faculty  of  the 
University,  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Chown,  Kingston.  Mrs.  Woods¬ 
worth  was  accompanied  to  Canada  by  her 
daughter,  who  is  attending  Queen’s. 

1910-1919 

Rev.  H.  T.  Archbold,  Arts  ’14,  formerly 
of  Vancouver,  is  now  rector  of  St.  Jude’s 
Anglican  Church,  Toronto.  Recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  Anglican  ministers,  he  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Dio¬ 
cesan  Council  for  Social  Service.  In  July 
he  was  social  service  lecturer  at  the  Church 
of  England  Summer  School,  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Port  Hope. 

W.  B.  Donoghue,  Sc.  ’12,  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Peru,  is  in  the  North  on  a  few 
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months’  furlough,  and  will  be  at  209  Rock 
Island  Street,  Gouverneur,  N.Y.,  until  after 
the  New  Year. 

Miss  Christine  MacDougall,  Arts  ’15,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Finnish  Mission 
of  the  United  Church  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont., 
to  the  Italian  Mission,  160  Claremont 
Street,  Toronto. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T6,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Young  Men’s  Canadian  Club, 
Toronto,  on  October  19,  on  general  economic 
conditions. 

Rev.  George  Murray,  Arts  ’16,  Theol,  ’19, 
United  Church  pastor  at  Zephyr,  Ont.,  Vis¬ 
ited  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  this  summer. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Stewart,  Arts  ’ll,  director  of 
the  Rockefeller  Industrial  Relations  Coun¬ 
sellors,  New  York,  N.Y.,  addressed  the 
Commerce  Club  at  Queen’s  on  “Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance”  on  October  6. 

A.  T.  Whitehead,  Arts  ’16,  was  bereaved 
on  September  7,  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
formerly  Eva  Viola  Bundy. 

1920-1929 

Fred  J.  Allen,  Com.  ’29,  is  employed  in 
the  publications  department  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Company  at  Newark,  N.J. 
He  lives  at  East  Orange,  N.J. 

W.  D.  Bracken,  Sc.  ’23,  has  changed  his 
address  to  1975  Drummond  Road,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 
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J.  Allan  Broadbent,  Arts  ’29,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Norge  Refrigeration  Com¬ 
pany.  He  lives  at  19  Spadina  Road,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Norman  Burley,  Sc.  ’25,  former  flying 
wing  with  Queen’s  seniors,  has  coached  the 
Vancouver  A.  C.  seniors  to  the  rugby  cham¬ 
pionship  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  said 
the  “Vacs”  are  the  strongest  team  yet  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hugh  T.  Carmichael,  Med.  ’23,  has  been 
appointed  junior  psychiatrist  on  the  re¬ 
search  service  at  the  Worcester  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  the  Neuro¬ 
endocrine  Research  Foundation  of  Boston. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  LL.D.  ’21,  was  bereaved 
on  October  20  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 

G.  O.  Duncan,  Comm.  ’25,  who  has  been 
in  Detroit  for  the  past  six  years,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  Canada  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Kelvinator  Corporation,  at  London, 
Ont. 

E.  O.  Ebersole,  Arts  ’28,  addressed  the 
Natural  History  Club  of  Queen’s,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  on  the  conservation  of  food  and 
game  fish  through  scientific  stocking  poli¬ 
cies. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gothard,  Arts  ’24,  of 
Trenton,  Ont.,  spent  last  summer  travelling 
in  South  America. 

N.  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27,  is  enrolled  this 
year  as  a  non-resident  graduate  student  of 
Yale  University,  and  is  also  continuing  his 
research  work  in  marine  bacteriology  at  the 
Fisheries  Experimental  Station  in  Halifax, 
N.S. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Harper,  Med.  ’22,  is  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Mclntyre-Porcupine 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Schumacher,  Ont.  He  also 
has  a  private  practice  and  is  pathologist  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Timmins,  Ont. 

D.  A.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’24,  is  in  the  works 
manager’s  department  of  the  National  Car¬ 
bon  Company,  Inc.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His 
residence  address  is  1602  Westwood  Ave., 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

James  P.  Howard,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the  On¬ 
tario  Power  Service  Corp.,  in  charge  of  a 
transmission  line  survey  party.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Hunta,  Ont. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackintosh  (Jean  Easton), 
Comm.  ’26,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Easton,  Arts 
’24,  were  bereaved  on  September  27  by  the 
death  of  their  father,  A.  W.  Easton,  of  Ren¬ 
frew,  Ont. 

Dr.  G.  R.  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’24, 
and  Dr.  George  R.  Marsh,  Arts  ’26,  Med. 
’28,  opened  offices  in  Concord  Hall,  110 
New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Mercer,  Arts  ’24,  now 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Essex  Junction,  Vermont,  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  The¬ 
ology  at  recent  commencement  exercises  of 
Temple  University.  Dr.  Mercer  is  a  B.D. 
of  Mount  Allison  University,  N.B.,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  England. 
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Rev.  W.  Harold  Reid,  Arts  ’22,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  charge  at  Foxboro,  Ont.,  in  order 
to  attend  Toronto  University,  where  he  has 
been  appointed  to  a  fellowship  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Suddaby,  Med.  ’22,  is  attending 
the  Harvard  Postgraduate  Medical  School. 

Miss  Beryl  Truax,  Arts  ’27,  represented 
Queen’s  alumnae  at  the  reunion  dinner  for 
women  graduates  of  McGill,  held  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  October  16. 


1930-1931 

Miss  Dorothy  Bamforth,  Arts  ’31,  who 
graduated  last  May  and  was  awarded  a 
student-exchange  scholarship,  sailed  on  the 
S.S.  Montrose  for  Germany  on  October  8, 
She  expects  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  and  her  address  for  the  next  ten 
months  and  a  half  will  be  Studentinnen- 
heim,  Kaulbachstrasze  49,  Miinchen,  Ger¬ 
many. 
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Morgan  Brown,  Arts  ’30  (Com.),  has 

taken  a  position  with  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company,  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Miss  Bell  Campbell,  Arts  ’31,  is  teaching 
at  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational 
School,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Miss  Dorothy  Carter,  Arts  ’30,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Ficton  Colle¬ 
giate,  where  she  will  teach  English  and 
commercial  subjects. 

Louis  M.  St.  Laurent,  K.C.,  LL.D.  *30, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  at  that  body’s  convention 
held  in  Murray  Bay,  Que.,  during  Septem¬ 
ber. 

W.  C.  Little,  Sc.  ’30,  who  has  been  with 
the  Northern  Electric  Company  for  the  past 
few  months,  has  returned  to  the  University 
as  demonstrator  in  electrical  engineering. 

General 

The  Queen’s  Scholarship  offered  by  the 
University  authorities  to  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  Kingston  student  applying  for  a  course 
has  been  awarded  to  Jack  Bowman  Earl,  a 
graduate  of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Earl, 
of  Kingston.  Mr.  Earl  has  elected  to  take 
a  Science  course.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  special  Kingston  scholarship  was 
established  last  May  in  appreciation  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Kingston  in 
passing  the  Queen’s  by-law. 
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THE 

OBJECT  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

By  Principal  W.  Hamilton  Fyfe 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Charter  Day  Exercises,  Victoria  University , 
October  23,  1931 ,  and  also  published  in  “ Acta  Victoriana” 
and  the  “University  of  Toronto  Monthly” 


THERE  are  many  criteria  of  a  good  education.  One  of  the  best,  I  think, 
is  appreciation.  The  uneducated  man  is  undeveloped  and  therefore 
largely  insensate.  There  are  many  pleasures  to  which  his  sense  is  unawak¬ 
ened.  He  is  blind  to  many  forms  of  beauty  and  deaf  to  many  kinds  of  truth. 
He  moves  through  life  with  muted  senses,  and  at  the  same  time  pathetically 
exaggerates  the  few  forms  of  pleasure  which  he  can  appreciate.  The  object 
of  education  is  to  widen,  as  it  can  widen  almost  infinitely,  the  scope  and  variety 
of  appreciation,  to  add  to  the  human  store  of  pleasure  and  of  interest. 

If  this  object  is  to  be  achieved,  education  must  not  at  any  stage  be  nar¬ 
row.  Certainly  a  University  must  have  a  place  for  specialists,  for  students 
whose  interest  is  confined  to  a  relatively  small  field,  but  the  specialist,  however 
accurate  his  knowledge,  remains  an  uneducated  man  unless  he  can  relate  it 
to  other  fields,  and  so  to  speak,  set  it  in  its  place  in  a  rich  and  varied  scheme 
of  experience.  It  is  too  often  presumed  that  the  chief  function  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  is  to  produce  professional  men,  men  so  trained  in  one  field  of  study  that 
they  can  immediately  perform  a  job  and  earn  a  salary  in  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  The  means  to  such  an  end  are  known  as  “useful  knowledge.”  I  think  it 
is  truer  to  say  that  no  knowledge  is  useful  unless  it  retains  its  use  in  any  sphere 
of  life;  and  the  function  of  a  University  is  to  produce  men  who  will  carry 
into  any  profession,  trade  or  occupation  the  appreciation  of  various  forms  of 
truth,  of  beauty  and  of  human  character  which  they  have  acquired  during 
their  College  course.  In  short,  the  chief  aim  of  a  University  education  is 
not  professional  but  cultural.  From  the  various  Faculties  of i  a  modern  Uni¬ 
versity  there  emerge  Scientists,  Engineers,  Historians,  Economists,  Lin¬ 
guists,  Critics  of  Art  and  Literature  and  Music,  Lawyers,  Philosophers. 
These  are  the  professional  experts,  the  men  who  have  consciously  specialized 
and  continue  to  work  throughout  life  in  the  field  in  which  they  specialized 
at  College.  But  these  can  only  be  a  small  minority  of  those  who  graduate. 
The  majority,  whether  they  have  specialized  or  not,  will  not  continue  to  work 
in  the  same  field  of  study  after  they  have  taken  their  degree;  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  acquired,  if  they  have  acquired  any,  will  be  no  less  useful  to  them.  For 
both  kinds  I  would  use  the  same  criterion  of  appreciation.  Neither  kind  of 
graduate  deserves  his  label  unless  he  has  acquired  during  the  course  of  his 
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education  interests  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  add  real  value  to  the 
task  of  living.  To  serve  this  end  both  for  the  future  research-student  and 
for  the  “ordinary  man”  is  the  proper  function  of  a  modern  University. 

Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  in  his  book  on  Modern  Universities  makes  a  fine 
plea  for  high  standards  in  University  education  and  for  the  restriction  of  its 
privileges  to  students  who  are  capable  of  rising  in  some  measure  towards  those 
standards.  No  one  who  works  in  a  University  could  disagree  with  that.  But 
his  book  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  that  in  the  ideal  University  every 
graduate  would  engage  in  the  work  of  research.  That  would  indicate,  I  feel, 
a  disastrous  narrowing  of  our  portals,  and  would  even  seem  to  encourage  the 
idea — which'  I  am  sure  Dr.  Flexner  abominates — that  a  man  should  study  at 
College  only  those  subjects  out  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  living.  The 
truth  is  that  the  subject  does  not  matter  so  long  as  it  is  studied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  life  worth  living.  From  the  various  departments  of  the  great 
Faculty  of  Science  there  will  emerge  Engineers,  Chemists,  Physicists,  Biolo¬ 
gists,  Geologists  who  will  apply  to  theory  and  to  practice  the  special  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  acquired  and  perhaps  add  their  mite  to  the  sum  of  such  know¬ 
ledge.  But  the  great  majority  of  undergraduate  students  working  in  that 
Faculty  are  quite  unfitted  for  such  work.  Yet  their  time  and  labour  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wasted  if  they  carry  with  them  into  life  an  appreciation  of  the 
methods  by  which  Science  seeks  for  truth  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  facts 
and  theories  of  one  or  more  branches  of  Science. 

As  one  of  those  dim  Victorians  whose  scientific  education  was  grievously 
neglected,  I  keenly  envy  the  widened  opportunity  of  interest  that  is  now  offered 
at  school  and  at  the  University.  I  know  that  I  move  through  life  blind  to  many 
things  which  sparkle  with  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  later  generation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate  the  cultural  value  of  Science.  And  at  the  present 
time  the  same  must  be  said  of  Mathematics.  Few  indeed  have  the  brain  to 
specialize  in  that  most  abstract  of  all  forms  of  thought.  But  in  every  branch 
of  science  a  grasp  of  mathematical  method  is  now  essential.  Nor  can  the  rest 
of  us  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  content  with  our  inferiority  and  even  taking 
a  secret  pride  in  it.  That  again  was  the  Victorian  way.  But  in  this  century 
the  man  who  knows  no  mathematics  is  deaf  and  dumb  when  the  nature  of  the 
Universe  is  being  discussed.  When  I  read,  as  everyone  reads,  Sir  James 
Jean's  books,  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation  mingles  with  my  awestruck  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  author.  Patiently,  page  after  page,  with  astonishing  skill  he  tries 
to  bring  the  truth  within  my  understanding — or  as  much  of  the  truth  as  can 
be  expressed  in  words  of  one  syllable.  And  then  every  now  and  again  he 
heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  and  adds  a  foot-note  expressing  the  whole  thing  with 
perfect  exactness  and  lucidity  in  mathematical  formulae  which  to  me  are 
wholly  incomprehensible.  I  feel  like  a  child  when  the  grown-ups  talk  brightly 
over  his  head.  Certainly  some  knowlege  of  Mathematics  is  essential  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  modern  world. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  cultural  value  of  the  subjects  studied  is  more 
generally  recognized.  There  is  less  danger  of  supposing  that  their  value  is 

only  professional.  And  yet  some  people  do  seem  to  suppose  that  the  study 
of  Language,  Literature,  History,  Economics  is  only  valuable  to  those  who 
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will  make  direct  use  of  these  subjects  in  the  work  by  which  they  earn  their 
annual  income.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  if  they  are  studied  as  they  should 
be  studied  at  a  University  they  will  be  equally  of  value  to  a  farmer,  a  bank- 
manager  and  schoolmaster.  They  will  enrich  his  life  by  extending  his  faculty 
of  interest  and  appreciation. 

Perhaps  the  point  may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  analogy  drawn  from 
Athletics.  Football,  for  instance,  will  play  its  part,  perhaps  too  prominent 
a  part,  in  the  coming  term.  What  is  the  use  of  it?  Obviously  it  is  not  only 
useful  for  the  very  few  who  will  make  a  living  as  professional  athletes  or  as 
coaches  or  as  what  are  called  “sporting  journalists.”  If  that  were  so,  few 
would  “register  for  the  gridiron.”  The  benefit  of  football  comes  from  play¬ 
ing  the  game  and  training  for  it,  exactly  as  the  benefit  of  any  academic  sub¬ 
ject  comes  from  the  study  of  it  and  the  hard  work  which  that  study  requires. 
An  undergraduate  does  not  take  up  football  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
developing  certain  moral  qualities.  The  usual  motives  are  the  taste  for  physi¬ 
cal  activity,  the  competitive  instinct  and  that  urge  which  the  psychologists 
call  “exhibitionism.”  It  is  good  for  children  to  “show  off.”  But  the  motives 
matter  little.  As  in  academic  study,  it  is  the  practice  which  counts.  By  the 
practice  of  football  a  man  develops  his  physique,  sharpens  the  speed  of  his 
reactions,  learns  something  of  co-operation  and  much  of  the  art  of  painful 
endurance;  and  it  provides  a  purge  for  emotions  which  might  otherwise  ob¬ 
struct  his  studies.  No  one  would  deny,  I  think,  that  such  results  are  valuable 
for  those  footballers  who  attain  them,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  walk 
in  life.  And  no  one  would  deny  also  that  the  process  is  vitiated  and  the  good 
effects  lost  the  moment  that  money  comes  into  consideration.  And  that  is 
the  point  of  my  analogy.  Professionalism  is  the  poison  of  education  as  well  as 
of  sport.  The  value  of  both  lies  in  the  by-products. 

In  his  book  on  the  Crisis  in  Britain  Mr.  Siegfried,  analysing  the  social 
and  industrial  evolution  of  the  country,  remarks  that  during  the  nineteenth 
century  efficiency  and  culture  were  divorced ;  the  gentry  pursued  culture  and 
the  industrialists  achieved  efficiency.  In  University  education  such  a  divorce 
is  impossible ;  culture  and  efficiency  are  indissolubly  wedded.  It  is  quite  un¬ 
true  that  the  desire  for  money  makes  for  high  efficiency.  The  man  who 
works  with  the  dominant  motive  of  making  money  does  just  as  much  work 
as  is  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  as  little  as  possible.  His  aim  is  to  give  as  little 
and  get  as  much  as  he  can.  But  when  the  motive  is  interest  and  appreciation 
there  is  no  end  to  the  time  and  labour  and  thought  which  a  man  will  devote 
to  his  work.  He  puts  not  merely  his  money  but  his  whole  mind  and  heart 
into  it.  What  we  sorely  need  in  Industry  and  Commerce  is  that  same  spirit 
of  delighted  devotion  and  absorbing  interest  which  kept  Edison  working  in 
his  Laboratory  oblivious  of  his  wedding  and  an  excusably  impatient  bride. 
We  shall  never  exorcise  Depression  until  the  motive  of  personal  profit  is 
replaced  by  the  motive  of  interest  and  appreciation  which  makes  work  of  any 
kind  a  joy  and  an  adventure. 

We  all  admit  with  our  lips  the  filthiness  of  lucre  and  most  of  us  know 
that  the  motive  power  of  money  is  illusory  or  perilous.  The  danger  is  that 
we  may  none  the  less  acquiesce  in  it.  The  shattering  disasters  of  the  war 
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have  naturally  inclined  us  to  fatalism.  From  the  folly  of  mankind  it  seems 
there  is  no  escape,  there  must  needs  be  unemployed  and  millionaires,  slumps 
and  booms,  nationalism  and  war-making  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.  Pessi¬ 
mism  is  a  world-wide  danger,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  ever  become 
endemic  in  Canada,  where  so  many  of  the  Old  Timers  are  still  alive  to  remind 
us — more  by  their  presence  than  their  words — of  the  difficulties  they  over¬ 
came  with  cool  patience  and  with  strong  and  skilful  hands.  Our  problems 
are  different  and  they  arq  just  as  difficult,  but  no  more  insurmountable  than 
were  the  problems  of  pioneering.  And  for  their  solution  we  require  the  true 
spirit  of  education,  that  absorption  in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake,  which  is 
the  parent  of  real,  hard  work  and  of  ultimate  results.  A  man  cannot  work 
hard  with  real  pleasure  unless  he  is  thus  absorbed  in  his  work  and  he  cannot 
get  result  unless,  as  he  works,  he  is  oblivious  of  them  and  of  everything  else 
except  the  problem  he  is  studying.  We  need  the  efficiency  which  comes 
through  culture  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  it,  the  efficiency  that  is  born 
of  knowledge,  wide  appreciation,  and  an  interest  in  human  character.  And 
it  is  not  only  for  the  experts  that  we  need  efficiency.  They  may  guide  or  in¬ 
struct  and  warn  us,  but  they  will  not  be  the  leaders.  Leadership  lies  always 
with  what  Aristotle  called  the  $p6viixoif  well-educated  and  appreciative  men 
who  have  sufficient  understanding  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  any  matter 
of  wide  interest.  Those  are  the  proper  output  of  a  University  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  in  our  country  whether  they  work  in 
collars  or  in  corduroy.  I  am  all  for  University  education  for  everyone  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  it,  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  who  are  not. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
ART  ROOM 

SEVERAL  months  ago  the  Review 
mentioned  that  the  University  had 
received  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
a  very  fine  collection  of  reproductions, 
original  prints,  textiles  and  books,  de¬ 
signed  to  stand  as  a  systematic  represen¬ 
tation  of  Occidental  art.  The  gift  was 
intended  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  art 
collection  and  to  stimulate  an  interest  at 
the  University  in  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  collection  was  supplemented 
shortly  afterwards  by  a  gift  from  Mr. 
E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  of  eighteen  pic¬ 
tures,  the  work  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Shackleton. 

The  Carnegie  collection  includes  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  pictorial  reproductions  of 
the  greatest  works  in  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting,  many  of  them  in  col¬ 
our;  a  set  of  fifty  original  prints,  show¬ 
ing  the  different  processes  in  print-mak¬ 


ing  and  the  work  of  different  periods;  a 
collection  of  thirty-five  textiles,  dating 
from  early  antiquity  to  the  present;  a 
series  of  books,  constituting  a  good  work¬ 
ing  library  in  the  history  and  analysis  of 
all  the  arts ;  and  an  annotated  example  of 
the  graphic  arts.  The  Review  had  hoped 
to  publish  before  now  a  description  of 
the  Carnegie  collection  in  fuller  detail ; 
this,  however,  has  still  to  be  postponed. 

The  arranging  of  the  collection  took 
some  time,  but  for  the  past  year  the  Art 
Room  in  the  Douglas  Library,  where  the 
exhibits  are  housed,  has  been  available 
for  special  classes  in  French,  Italian,  his¬ 
tory  and  other  courses,  into  which  a  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  art  enters  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Needless  to  say,  the 
collection  has  proved  very  valuable  in 
this  connection.  Further  arrangements 
have  now  been  made  whereby  the  Art 
Room  will  open  to  students,  graduates 
and  others  interested  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons. 
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A  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  IN  INDIA 

By  C.  M.  Scott,  Arts  ’ll,  Med.  ’14 


HPHE  first  problem  that  a  medical  mis- 
*  sionary  faces  upon  his  arrival  in 
India  is  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country.  As  a  rule  the  first  year  is  free 
from  other  responsibilities  in  order  to 
give  full  time  to  language  study.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  unless  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
acquired  at  the  beginning,  one’s  future 
usefulness  will  always  be  handicapped. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  born  lin¬ 
guists  or  who  have  great  facility  in  learn¬ 
ing  a  language,  and  for  such  the  task  is 
not  great ;  but  most  of  us  find  it  a  hard 
grind,  requiring  great  patience  and  per¬ 
severance,  to  be  able  to  use  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  freely.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  get  good  teachers  in  India,  but  in  the 
language  schools  in  the  hills,  which  the 
new  missionaries  attend  for  some  months, 
good  teachers  are  always  to  be  found. 
Chatting  with  the  ubiquitous  brown  chil¬ 
dren  is  an  excellent  way  of  learning  sim¬ 
ple  sentences  and  idioms.  Likewise  one 
can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  language 
by  asking  patients  about  their  ailments. 

In  the  second  year  a  certain  amount  of 
mission  work  is  given  along  with  more 
advanced  language  study.  In  the  exami¬ 
nations  the  oral  part  is  stressed  most  and 
must  be  passed  before  the  written  part 
can  be  tried.  The  latter  is  on  a  par  with 
university  examinations  in  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage.  While  a  few  foreigners  may 
learn  to  speak  “just  like  an  Indian,”  nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  a  group  of  foreigners  speak¬ 
ing  Hindi  it  is  usually  easy  to  tell  which 
come  from  England,  Scotland,  America 
or  Australia.  Natives  living  in  towns 
and  cities  become  accustomed  to  hearing 
their  language  spoken  with  a  foreign  ac¬ 
cent  and  can  easily  understand  one’s 
meaning,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case 


with  the  villagers.  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  for  one’s  colleagues  or  assistants  to 
repeat  the  sentence  in  order  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  In  other  words,  the  foreign  ac¬ 
cent  so  attracts  the  villager’s  ear  that  the 
thought  expressed  is  lost. 

The  passing  of  the  examinations  should 
not  mark  the  close  of  language  work,  but 
the  doctor  usually  has  little  opportunity 
for  further  regular  study,  however  much 
he  may  desire  it;  for  his  medical  duties 
henceforth  press  very  heavily  on  his  time 
and  energy.  In  some  cases  the  medical 
work  is  established  and  the  new  man  sim¬ 
ply  has  to  carry  on,  but  in  others  one  has 
to  start  at  the  bottom,  usually  with  a 
small  dispensary,  and  develop  a  practice, 
enlarging  the  plant  as  the  work  increases. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Rut- 
lam,  where  most  of  my  time  has  been 
spent,  a  hospital  with  about  45  beds.  I 
say  about  45  because  the  number  is  elas¬ 
tic.  During  the  hot  season  when  the 
beds  are  all  filled,  we  often  have  many 
patients  lined  up  on  the  verandah  or  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  with  only  a  quilt  under 
them.  Last  year  we  treated  10,067  new 
patients,  gave  32,823  treatments,  had 
1,077  in-patients,  and  did  950  operations. 

Our  staff  consists  of  one  Canadian  doc¬ 
tor  (though  for  some  months  we  have 
had  two  men),  one  and  at  times  two  In¬ 
dian  assistant  doctors,  one  Canadian  nurs¬ 
ing  superintendent,  one  graduate  Indian 
nurse  and  ten  in  training,  one  trained 
dispenser  and  five  in  training. 

The  diseases  we  have  to  treat  are  much 
the  same  as  those  in  Canada,  with  the 
tropical  diseases  to  boot — leprosy,  plague, 
cholera,  dysentery,  malaria,  elephantiasis, 
etc.  Eye  conditions  are  very  common, 
and  among  them  trachoma,  with  all  its 
complications,  ranks  high.  Blindness 
caused  by  cataract  is  very  common,  and 
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surgeons,  assistant  surgeons  and  sub-assis¬ 
tant  surgeons  operate  on  it.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  class  of  professional  man  who 
goes  about  from  village  to  village  and  dis¬ 
locates  or  “couches”  the  cataractous  lens 
with  a  needle,  the  only  instrument  needed 
for  the  operation.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  remove  the  partially  dislocated  lens ; 
oftener  we  have  to  tell  the  patients  that 
they  are  now  hopelessly  blind  because  of 
the  operation;  and  occasionally  we  find 
excellent  results  from  the  treatment, 
which  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  asepsis  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
and  because  the  dislocated  lens  often  acts 
as  a  foreign  body  in  the  interior  of  the 
eye. 

While  a  great  deal  of  the  work  becomes 
more  or  less  routine,  still  there  are  many 
times  when  one  meets  with  obscure  and 
very  difficult  cases.  At  times  one  has  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  spectacu¬ 
lar.  For  example,  sometimes  a  woman 
comes  in  minus  her  nose,  which  has  been 
trimmed  off  by  a  jealous  or  enraged  hus¬ 
band.  In  such  a  case  one  has  to  build 
up  a  new  nose  by  plastic  surgery.  The 
operation  we  do  is  known  as  the  Indian 
operation;  hence  one  may  judge  how  fre¬ 
quently  it  has  to  be  performed.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  one  is  called  upon  to  remove 
huge  tumours.  My  prize  specimen  was 
a  60-pound  ovarian  tumour;  others  were 
35,  14  and  10  pounds.  All  the  patients 
recovered  and,  one  scarcely  needs  to  add, 
were  grateful  for  the  relief  from  their 
burdens.  One  has  to  be  prepared  for 
every  kind  of  operation — whether  it  is  a 
gastro-enterostomy,  intestinal  resection,  a 
mastoid,  hysterectomy,  amputation  of  a 
limb  or  a  radical  removal  of  a  breast. 
Consultation  with  one’s  books  over  some 
of  the  fine  points  and  difficulties  of  some 
of  these  operations  will  at  times  last  well 
into  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night.  There 
is  no  one  at  hand  with  whom  to  discuss 
the  case. 


We  are  adding  to  our  equipment  from 
time  to  time,  improving  our  laboratory, 
and  last  year  we  installed  an  X-ray  plant 
which  is  now  proving  a  great  help  in  our 
work. 

Besides  the  strictly  medical  work  one 
has  to  spend  much  time  in  clerical  work 
— writing  about  patients,  making  reports, 
answering  questionnaires,  ordering  drugs 
and  supplies,  with  one  eye  on  our  needs 
and  the  other  on  the  limited  amount  of 
money  available.  This  is  a  great  strain 
on  the  eyes. 

We  all  learn  much  about  building  and 
construction,  as  well  as  about  our  special 
line  of  work.  Supervision  of  the  build¬ 
ing  operations  in  one’s  own  department 
becomes  one's  duty  at  times.  After  re¬ 
moving  a  disabling  or  disfiguring  tumour 
in  the  operating-room  one  may  have  to 
rush  off  to  see  whether  a  brick  wall  is 
plumb ;  after  removing  the  opaque  lens 
from  the  eye  in  cataract  one  may  have  to 
give  instructions  about  a  new  window ; 
and  one  has  to  learn  the  proportions  of 
gravel,  sand  and  cement  to  make  a  good 
floor,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  drugs 
required  to  make  a  good  cough  mixture. 

Occasionally  one  has  to  be  a  legal  ad¬ 
viser  or  judge.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  attempt  at  settling  a  quarrel  between 
two  women.  It  was  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  experience. 

The  work  around  the  hospital  keeps 
one  constantly  busy,  but  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  villagers  far-removed  from 
the  centre,  we  try  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  touring  during  the  cold  season.  We 
carry  with  us  our  house  (tents)  and  our 
hospital  (a  few  boxes  of  medicine,  in¬ 
struments  and  supplies),  and  we  treat 
in  front  of  the  tents  the  patients  who  can 
come  to  us;  the  others  we  visit  in  their 
own  homes.  In  this  way  we  reach  many 
of  the  sick  who  would  never  have  the 
medical  attention  that  they  require. 
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In  a  native  city  like  Rutlam  the  social 
life  of  the  foreigner  is  somewhat  limited. 
But  when,  among  other  events,  our  ma¬ 
haraja  has  a  garden  party  in  honour  of 
the  visit  of  the  agent  to  the  governor- 
general  or  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  or  there  is  a  polo  tournament 
or  a  luncheon  for  the  viceroy,  we  are  in¬ 
vited.  And  when  the  raja  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  state  has  his  elaborate  annual 
birthday  celebration,  which  lasts  several 
days  he  always  sends  us  an  invitation. 


go  into  action.  They  are  men  and  boys 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  vary  in  number  from  fifty  to  several 
hundreds  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  hunt.  Under  the  leadership  of  an 
experienced  man  they  form  an  immense 
circle  with  a  radius  of  perhaps  half  a 
mile  from  the  hunters,  and  then  start 
beating  the  jungle  towards  us.  At  first 
the  voices  are  faint  and  distant,  and  we 
sit  at  ease  and  talk.  By  and  by  they  draw 
nearer,  and  the  voices  become  louder  and 


THE  RUTLAM  HOSPITAL 

The  author  is  in  the  foreground.  Patients  crowd  the  verandah,  and 

often  sleep  there. 


“What  do  you  do  for  recreation?  .  .  . 
work?”  asked  a  doctor  a  few  days  ago. 
Very  often  that  is  all  one  can  do.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  we  do  have  tennis,  as  the  most 
common  form  of  recreation,  and  if  one 
is  fond  of  hunting  or  shooting  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  that  sport  also.  One  has 
many  invitations  to  join  in  a  hunt  for 
anything  from  tigers,  panthers  or  wild 
boar  down  to  ducks  and  snipe.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  a  hunt. 

After  a  drive  in  a  Buick  for  some 
miles,  and  a  short  walk,  the  hunters  take 
their  place  in  a  carefully  prepared  nest 
in  the  trees  in  front  of  a  clearing,  and  the 
ladders  are  removed.  The  beaters  then 


louder.  Just  imagine  a  hundred  men 
coming  towards  one  with  their  terrifying 
barks  and  shouts  as  they  beat  the  grass 
to  drive  every  living  thing  before  them. 
On  they  come.  The  hunters  with  rifles 
cocked  are  now  all  alert,  watching  the 
open  space  in  front  and  below  for  any 
game  that  may  come  through.  No  talk¬ 
ing  now  except  perhaps  a  word  of  in¬ 
struction  in  a  whisper  from  the  leader. 
There  is  a  stir  in  the  grass.  Is  it  a  tiger 
or  panther?  All  eyes  are  fixed  in  that 
direction  and  rifles  raised.  One  scarcely 
breathes  for  fear  of  making  a  sound.  It 
is  coming  towards  the  opening.  There  it 
is — a  wild  peacock  that  flies  up — and 
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there  is  another.  They  would  make  a 
good  shot,  but  we  are  now  looking  for 
bigger  game  and  a  shot  at  this  time  would 
be  disastrous.  So  we  let  them  go.  In 
another  minute  we  shall  know  exactly 
what  is  in  the  beat.  Barking  and  yelling 
of  the  beaters  who  are  quite  near  .  .  . 
the  swish  of  the  dry  grass  ....  a  head 
appears  in  the  open  just  a  few  yards  be¬ 
fore  us  .  .  .  steady  now,  as  he  emerges 
well  into  the  open  and  before  he  is  lost 
again  in  jungle  beyond  ....  now  is  the 
time  ....  crack  goes  the  rifle  and  he 
drops  in  his  tracks  ....  a  beautiful 
panther. 

One  is  not  always  so  fortunate,  how¬ 
ever,  and  sometimes  a  beat  is  made  in 
two  or  three  directions  without  any  such 
luck. 

I  must  not  take  time  to  tell  of  another 
method  of  shooting  big  game,  where  a 
goat  or  a  young'  buffalo  calf  is  tied  as  a 
bait  for  the  animal.  Nor  can  I  describe 
a  pig-sticking  expedition.  These,  though 
interesting  enough,  would  require  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  length  of  space;  so  I  shall 
do  no  more  than  mention  them.  Yes, 
Doctor,  we  have  recreation  at  times  and 
plenty  of  excitement. 

One  night  when  I  was  returning  home 


through  the  jungle  a  panther,  seeing  the 
headlights  of  the  car,  stopped  on  the 
road  a  few  yards  ahead.  I  had  a  shot¬ 
gun,  but  knowing  the  ferociousness  of  a 
wounded  panther  I  let  him  trot  away  into 
the  jungle  on  the  side  of  the  road  as  we 
slowly  approached  him. 

Snake  stories?  Yes,  a  few  of  them. 
But  I  must  hasten  back  to  my  main  job 
at  the  hospital.  Possibly  there  are  half 
a  dozen  patients  waiting  to  see  me. 

Each  year  we  usually  drop  work  and 
get  away  to  the  hills  for  a  month  or  so 
for  a  change  and  a  rest.  It  is  detrimental 
to  the  work  to  have  to  leave,  and  disap¬ 
pointing  to  many  patients,  but  beneficial 
to  one’s  health  and  spirits.  So  we  go. 

There  is  abundant  work  in  India  that 
calls  for  one’s  best  efforts ;  interesting 
work  in  one’s  chosen  profession — the  best 
in  the  world;  an  opportunity  for  unself¬ 
ish  service  for  one’s  fellowmen ;  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  with  wife  and  children;  no 
worries  about  stock-markets  or  gold 
standards  or  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 
What  more  could  one  wish  to  make  one 
happy?  So  we  feel  when  we  are  rested, 
when  we  forget  all  our  troubles  and  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  when  everything  is  going 
well. 


THE  A.  M.  S.  ELECTIONS 

A  SWEEPING  victory  was  registered 
at  the  polls  by  the  Science-Medi¬ 
cine  party  in  the  A.  M.  S.  elections  of 
November  20.  The  Arts-Levana-Theol- 
ogy  combination  failed  to  carry  a  single 
office. 

The  elections  this  fall  held  more  than 
usual  interest  on  account  of  the  exclusion 
of  freshmen  from  the  franchise  privi¬ 
leges.  This  alteration  was  made  in  the 
A.M.S.  constitution  last  spring  on  the 
ground  that  freshmen  were  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  candidates  to  vote  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  that  there  was  therefore  a 


tendency  to  return  to  office  a  group  of 
athletic  stars. 

Another  constitutional  revision  effect¬ 
ed  last  spring  was  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  elective  offices  to  five.  This 
was  counteracted  by  making  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  faculty  societies  mem¬ 
bers  ex  officio  of  the  A.M.S.  executive 
in  addition  to  the  faculty  society  presi¬ 
dents. 

Those  elected  to  office  this  fall  were: 
Desmond  Burke,  Med.  ’32,  president; 
Gordon  Farnum,  Sc.  ’30,  vice-president; 
Charles  Clapp,  Sc.  ’32,  secretary ;  Arnold 
Wright,  Sc.  ’33,  treasurer;  E.  A.  Stuart, 
Med.  ’32,  athletic  stick. 
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INSPIRING  ADDRESSES  AT 
THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

EV.  N.  M.  LECKIE,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Ont.,  was  honoured  for 
the  tenth  time  with  the  presidency  of 
Queen’s  Theological  alumni  when  the 
executive  of  their  association  was  re¬ 
elected  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  Kingston  from  October  26- 
29.  A  record  attendance  of  seventy-five 
was  established  by  the  conference. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Shaw,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  was  Chancellor’s 
Lecturer,  and  gave  four  penetrating  ad¬ 
dresses  dealing  with  “Christian  Certainty 
in  a  Day  of  Perplexity.”  In  his  opening 
lecture  Dr.  Shaw  dealt  with  the  present- 
day  situation  of  uncertainty  as  regards 
religious  truth  and  belief.  The  chief  fac¬ 
tors  singled  out  were  the  current  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  traditional  modes  of 
statement ;  the  influence  of  the  new  psy¬ 
chology,  and  its  concentration  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  rise  of  religious  beliefs  which 
seems  to  call  in  question  their  truth  and 
validity;  and  the  dominance  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  temper  of  mind  which  tends  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  assured  knowledge  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained  only  in  the  realm  of  the  exact 
sciences. 

The  second  lecture  dealt  directly  with 
modern  science  and  religious  certainty. 
Dr.  Shaw  made  particular  reference  to 
the  absence  of  the  old  dogmatism  on  the 
part  of  science,  and  to  the  rise  of  a  new 
modesty  which  acknowledges  the  essen¬ 
tial  limitations  of  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  emphasizing  instead  that  reality 
must  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  rather  than  in  the  material. 

The  third  lecture,  dealing  with  the  new 
psychology  and  religious  experience,  went 
on  to  clarify  the  essential  limitations  of 
the  psychological  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Shaw  pointed  out  that,  whatever  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  psychologist  may  be  as  to 
the  problem  of  how  religious  beliefs 
arise,  the  question  of  their  truth  or  value 
has  to  be  determined  by  extra-psycho¬ 
logical  considerations. 

Discussing  in  his  final  lecture  the  na¬ 
ture  and  basis  of  Christian  certainty,  Dr. 
Shaw  indicated  that  this  is  a  certainty  ar¬ 
rived  at,  not  along  the  line  of  reasoning 


about  God  in  religious  truth,  merely,  nor 
along  the  line  of  acceptance  on  authority 
from  others,  as  expressed  in  the  creeds 
of  the  Church,  but  ultimately  on  experi¬ 
ence  of  communion  and  fellowship  with 
God,  as  mediated  through  the  historical 
Jesus.  The  Lecturer  emphasized  that 
experience  of  God’s  presence  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  heart  of  reality  is  best 
expressed  in  terms  of  Father  love. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  Monday  afternoon,  Dr.  R.  O. 
Jolliffe  delivered  an  address  on  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Depression,  Past  and  Present,” 
in  which  he  blamed  human  stupidity  for 
the  fact  that  thousands  are  to-day  starv¬ 
ing,  although  granaries  are  full  and 
there  is  plenty  of  gold  in  the  world  to 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  its  credit 
system. 

On  Monday  evening  a  large  audience 
was  addressed  by  Hon.  I.  T.  Tokugawa, 
resident  Japanese  Minister  to  Canada. 
The  Minister  charmed  his  hearers  with  a 
description  of  his  country  and  its  living 
conditions,  with  special  reference  to  the 
population  problem  with  which  Japan  is 
confronted. 

The  Tuesday  morning  address  was 
given  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Watts,  M.A.,  Queen’s 
University,  “The  Historical  Element  in 
the  Gospels.”  Discussion  was  led  by 
Rev.  Jas.  Faulds,  M.A.,  Cornwall.  In 
the  afternoon  Rev.  E.  W.  Edwards, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  presented 
“A  Study  of  John  Masefield.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  poet  laureate  was  led  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Leckie. 

On  Wednesday  Rev.  S.  M.  Gilmour, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  of  Queen’s  Theological  Col¬ 
lege,  gave  a  paper,  “Recent  Criticism  of 
Deuteronomy,”  the  discussion  being  led 
by  Professor  W.  G.  Jordan.  At  lunch¬ 
eon  Rev.  Ernest  Thomas,  D.D.,  Toronto, 
spoke. 

In  the  evening  Principal  Fyfe  ad¬ 
dressed  the  conference  on  “Religious 
Pragmatism,”  and  was  listened  to  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Declaring  that  there 
was  a  great  need  for  “applied  faith”  in 
the  sense  in  which  “applied  science”  is 
used,  Dr.  Fyfe  said  that  his  plea  for 
pragmatism  was  to  challenge  churches  to 
put  the  gospel  to  the  test  of  practice  in 
every  sphere  —  personal,  social,  political, 
industrial,  financial — not  so  much  to 
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summon  men  to  church,  where  they  were 
too  often  lulled  by  phrases  so  familiar 
as  to  become  unmeaning,  but  to  come  out 
in  the  open  and  invite  a  discussion  of  all 
the  problems  of  life,  full,  free  and  stark¬ 
ly  honest,  regardless  of  the  conclusions 
that  may  be  reached. 

“The  Reformation  and  Its  Back¬ 
ground”  was  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  on  Thursday  morning 
by  Rev.  A.  W.  Shepherd,  Chatham,  Ont., 
who  stressed  the  importance  of  a  well- 
trained  ministry.  Prof.  S.  W.  Dyde  led 
the  discussion.  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  Thomas 
also  gave  an  address,  “The  Value  of 
Worship,”  and  a  discussion  was  led  by 
Rev.  G.  A.  Brown,  B.D.. 

The  business  session  of  the  conference 
was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
programme  for  next  year  was  discussed, 
and  the  retiring  executive  was  re-elected. 
The  officers  are:  Rev.  N.  M.Leckie,D.D., 
St.  Mary’s,  president ;  Rev.  G.  Sisco, 
Port  Hope,  vice-president;  Rev.  H.  W. 
Cliff,  M.A.,  Kingston,  secretary;  Rev. 
J.  R.  Watts,  D.D.,  Kingston,  treasurer. 


MINERAL  SPECIMENS 
ADDED  TO  MUSEUM 

MILLER  Memorial  Museum  has  re¬ 
cently  had  several  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  added  to  its  mineral  collection  by 
friends  of  Queen's. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Bibby,  of  Kingston,  has  do¬ 
nated  two  large  gold  nuggets  which  came 
from  the  famous  Cariboo  diggings  some 
years  ago.  The  larger  has  a  weight  of 
209.8  grams  of  gold,  and  the  smaller, 
24.7  grams.  Their  estimated  value  is 
$110  and  $13  respectively. 

Specimens  of  radium-bearing  pitch¬ 
blende  and  of  high-grade  silver  ores,  re¬ 
cently  discovered  at  Great  Bear  Lake, 
N.W.T.,  which  have  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  mining  world,  have  been  given  the 
Museum  by  Professor  Stanley  Graham, 
of  Queen’s,  F.  T.  Jolliffe,  Arts  ’29,  and 
W.  C.  Ringsleben,  Sc.  T 7,  geologist  of 
the  Hollinger  Mines. 

Some  magnificent  specimens  of  am¬ 
ber,  containing  fossil  insects,  have  also 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  C.  W. 
Greenland,  Sc.  T4. 


"  QUARTERLY  ”  EDITORIAL 
MANAGEMENT  REORGANIZED 

EORGANIZATION  of  the  editorial 
and  business  management  of  Queen’s 
Quarterly  has  taken  place  consequent 
upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Arthur  as  editor.  The  special  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  on 
October  8  to  deal  with  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem,  has  accepted  Professor  McArthur’s 
resignation  and  appointed  Air.  M.  J. 
Patton,  Arts  '09,  as  managing  editor.  Air. 
Patton  will  assume  sole  responsibility  as 
business  manager  for  the  promotion  of 
circulation  and  advertising,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  editor  will  have  the  guidance 
of  an  editorial  board,  of  which  Principal 
Fyfe  has  been  appointed  chairman.  The 
members  of  the  editorial  board  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Principal  are:  Professors  D. 
A.  McArthur,  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  G.  H. 
Clarke,  Alexander  Afacphail,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Gibson. 

Air.  Patton  brings  high  qualities  to  the 
post  of  managing  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
Following  his  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  ALA.  in  1909,  he  did  editorial  work 
with  the  Brantford  Expositor  for  a  time, 
and  also  served  as  lecturer  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  at  Queen’s.  Entering  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  in  1910,  he  filled  important 
positions  in  the  Commission  of  Conser¬ 
vation  and  in  the  National  Resources  In¬ 
telligence  Service,  and  later  became  as¬ 
sistant  tariff  commissioner  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance.  In  1927  he  became 
head  of  the  research,  statistical  and  mail 
sales  departments  of  Messrs.  AlcLeod, 
Young,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  economic 
and  financial  subjects. 

Established  in  1893  as  a  general  liter¬ 
ary  organ  for  Queen’s  University  and  its 
constituency,  the  Queen  s  Quarterly  has 
become  in  late  years  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  review  in  Canada  devoted  to  science 
and  literature.  For  literary  merit  and 
comprehensive  scope  it  ranks  among  the 
leading  reviews  of  America.  Alembers 
of  the  Queen’s  family  are  properly  proud 
of  its  high  standing. 

A  glance  at  the  Autumn  number  of  the 
Quarterly  recently  off  the  press,  with  its 
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excellent  range  of  articles  on  historical, 
economic,  political  and  other  subjects  of 
current  interest,  and  its  distinguished 
group  of  contributors,  should  readily  per¬ 
suade  all  lovers  of  good  literature  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Quarterly  in  their  magazine  list, 
A  consummate  piece  of  workmanship  in 
the  latest  number,  an  article  by  John  A. 
Stevenson,  dealing  impartially  with  “Po¬ 
litical  Campaign  Funds,”  should  be  of 
intense  interest  to  every  Canadian. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OFFERS 
GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

H  ROUGH  the  generous  gift  of 
$75,000  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  has 
been  enabled  to  create  ten  annual  fellow¬ 
ships,  each  of  the  value  of  $1500,  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  fellowships  are 
designed  to  encourage  among  young  Ca¬ 
nadians  of  exceptional  ability  original  re¬ 
search  toward  the  advancement  of  know¬ 
ledge.  They  will  be  open  on  equal  terms 
to  men  and  women,  and  will  enable  them 
to  carry  on  special  work  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  field  at  noted  universities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Candidates  must  have  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  preferably 
a  year’s  work  beyond  that  degree.  The 
fellowships  will  be  available  to  students 
in  each  of  the  natural  sciences,  also  in 
history,  anthropology,  political  economy, 
sociology  and  allied  subjects,  in  French 
as  well  as  in  English.  The  awarding  of 
the  fellowships  rests  with  a  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
arrangements  will  be  completed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  first  of  the  awards  to 
be  made  in  1932. 


GRADUATE 

ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES 

FORMS  for  the  nomination  of  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  elected  for  the  three-year  term  com¬ 
mencing  April  1,  1932,  were  mailed  to 
the  graduates  some  weeks  ago.  The 
nominations  close  on  December  31,  and 
early  in  the  new  year  ballots  for  the  elec¬ 


tion  will  be  sent  out.  The  ballots  will  be 
returnable  up  to  March  31,  1932. 

The  Review  will  publish,  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  if  possible,  short  biographies  of 
the  candidates  whose  names  appear  on 
the  ballots.  By  this  means  the  graduates 
will  have  some  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  standing  for  election,  and  if  they  care 
to  hold  their  ballots  until  these  brief 
sketches  appear,  they  may  thus  be  able 
to  vote  more  intelligently  than  might  oth¬ 
erwise  be  possible. 

The  graduates  are  urged  to  exercise 
their  franchise  and  thus  participate  in  the 
government  of  their  alma  mater. 

MISS  FARRELL  RESIGNS 
AS  UNION  DIETITIAN 

ISS  CLARA  M.  FARRELL,  Arts 
'24,  who  has  been  dietitian  at  the 
Students’  Union  since  its  opening  in 
January,  1929,  tendered  her  resignation 
at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Union  Council. 
The  resignation  was  regretfully  accepted 
and  will  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  At  the  time  of  going  to 
press  a  successor  to  Miss  Farrell  has  not 
been  appointed. 

During  her  three  years  at  the  Union, 
Miss  Farrell  has  served  with  notable  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  difficult  work  of  planning  and 
superintending  the  meals  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  students  three  times  a  day.  Her 
efficient  management  and  winning  per¬ 
sonality  will  be  missed  both  by  the  Union 
administration  and  by  the  students. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
UNIVERSITY  POWER  PLANT 

ANEW  semi-automatic  shovel  equip¬ 
ment,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  35  tons  of  coal  used 
daily  during  winter  months,  has  recently 
been  installed  at  the  University  heating 
plant. 

Formerly  the  coal,  after  being  unload¬ 
ed  from  boats  on  to  the  coal  dock,  had  to 
be  transferred  by  wheel-barrows  from 
the  dump  to  the  hoppers  which  feed  the 
automatic  stokers.  By  means  of  a  cable 
drag  operated  by  a  steam  winch,  the  coal 
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is  now  brought  to  the  hoppers  very  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  also  readily  distributed  or  levelled 
off  as  desired  after  being  unloaded  from 
the  ships. 

Extensive  dredging  operations  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Dominion  government 
in  front  of  the  Universitv  dock,  and  a 
draught  of  16  feet  or  more  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  dock  has  thus  been  secured. 
This  means  that  large,  self-unloading 
coal  boats  can  now  come  in  and  discharge 
their  cargo  in  about  four  hours. 

It  is  expected  that  these  improvements 
will  bring  about  a  saving  of  approximate¬ 
ly  25  cents  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  the  coal  at 
the  heating  plant.  As  the  University  uses 
over  7500  tons  annually,  the  total  saving 
involved  will  be  a  substantial  amount. 


EMPLOYMENT 

MPLOYMENT  opportunities  at  the 
present  time  are  certainly  not  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  they  do  occur,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  Queen’s  Employment 
Service  hears  of  them  too  late  or  not  at 
all.  Our  graduates  will  help  the  Service 
very  materially,  and  through  it  assist 
other  alumni  who  are  out  of  employment 
and  whose  names  the  Service  has  on  file, 
if  they  will  send  in  any  information  that 
they  may  glean  about  actual  or  possible 
vacancies. 

A  note,  a  telephone  message,  or  a  tele¬ 
gram  collect  takes  very  little  time,  and  it 
may  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  Service 
to  give  valuable  employment  information 
to  some  other  Queen’s  man  or  woman. 


QUEEN’S  "JOURNAL”  STAFF  —  1893-’94 


J.  M.  Mowat,  J.  Mclnnes,  J.  Millar,  J.  11.  Conn,  J.  R.  Fraser,  G.  R.  Lowe, 

C.  F.  Lavell,  R.  Burton,  J.  D.  Stewart,  F.  Hugo,  R.  Laird,  E.  R.  Peacock,  A,  E,  Ross,  E,  C,  Currie, 
Miss  Marty,  F.  Playfair,  D.  McG.  G’andier,  W.  W.  Peck,  J.  S.  Shortt,  E.  C.  Watson,  Miss  McManus, 
W.  W.  King,  W.  B.  Munro,  R.  F„  Carmichael,  (inset)  S.  A.  Mitchell. 
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Principal  Fyfe  and 
University  Education 

ON  October  23  Principal  Fyfe  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  at  Victoria  Univer¬ 
sity  on  “The  Object  of  a  University  Edu¬ 
cation.”  The  occasion  was  the  annual 
Charter  Day  of  Victoria,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
university  people.  The  address  was  a 
masterly  treatment  of  an  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  Review  is  pleased  to  be  able 
to  publish  it  in  this  issue. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Principal  spoke 
to  the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto  on  some 
of  the  special  aspects  of  education,  and 
on  November  16  he  addressed  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Club  of  Montreal  along  similar  lines, 
using  in  this  instance  “Education  for 
Business”  as  his  subject  title.  The  Mont¬ 
real  address,  which  can  be  taken  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  these  two,  was  delivered 
to  an  audience  of  general  business  and 
professional  people  and  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  complement  of  the  Victoria 
University  lecture,  or  perhaps  as  an  adap¬ 


tation  of  the  latter  for  an  audience  that 
was  not  so  largely  academic. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Review  the  Vic¬ 
toria  University  and  the  Montreal  Cana¬ 
dian  Club  addresses  should  be  considered 
together  and  in  their  completeness  if  a 
proper  and  adequate  appreciation  of 
Principal  Fyfe’s  ideas  on  university  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  secured.  The  Principal 
has  therefore  kindly  consented  to  have 
his  Montreal  address  also  published  in 
the  Review,  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
January  issue.  The  alumni  will  thus  be 
able  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon 
the  subject  rather  than  accept  the  second 
or  third-hand  ones  that  have  been  broad¬ 
cast  recently  in  the  press  of  Canada. 

Matriculation  Scholarships 

IN  the  November  Review  Dr.  P.  F. 

Munro  criticised  the  restriction  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  matriculation  scholarships  at 
Queen's  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Dr. 
Munro  laid  the  blame  for  this  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  University,  or  at  least  upon 
the  Arts  part  of  it.  He  also  stressed  the 
fact  that  many  students  are  more  fitted 
for  work  in  other  faculties. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Thomas,  now  lecturer  in 
history  at  Western  University,  points  out 
in  this  issue  that  the  administration  at 
Queen’s  does  not  regulate  the  matricu¬ 
lation  scholarships.  He  also  holds  that 
high-school  teaching  staffs  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  influx  of  many  stu¬ 
dents  into  Arts  who  should  be  directed 
into  other  fields. 

Without  going  fully  into  the  matter 
at  present,  the  Review  may  state  that  the 
University  has  control  over  only  one  or 
two  of  the  matriculation  scholarships  at 
Oueen’s.  Those  who  established  the 
scholarships  made  their  own  stipulations. 
In  addition,  all  but  a  few  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships  were  established  when  Queen’s 
University  proper  consisted  solely  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Until  1912  the  Medical 
School  operated  as  a  separate  entity,  and 
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prior  to  1916  the  School  of  Mining  was 
a  Provincial  institution,  though  both  were 
affiliated  with  the  University.  Since  these 
years  only  a  small  number  of  scholarships 
have  been  established,  and  in  a  few  of 
these  a  choice  of  faculty  may  be  made. 

Congratulations  To 
Western  and  R.  M.  C. 

TO  the  “Mustangs”  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  the  alumni  of 
Queen’s  offer  hearty  congratulations 
upon  winning  the  Intercollegiate  football 
championship.  Queen’s  pays  tribute  to 
the  team  whose  valiant  playing  carried 
them,  against  heavy  odds,  successfully 
through  the  Intercollegiate  and  to  the 
semi-finals  for  the  Dominion  champion¬ 
ship  in  their  third  year  in  senior  com¬ 
pany. 

Sincere  congratulations  are  also  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  Royal  Military  College  foot¬ 
ball  team  upon  securing  their  third  suc¬ 
cessive  title  in  the  intermediate  series 
of  the  Intercollegiate.  This  year’s  vic¬ 
tory  marks  the  sixth  time  in  ten  years 
that  the  Cadets  have  captured  the  cham¬ 
pionship  in  this  division. 

Caveat ! 

SEVERAL  Queen’s  graduates  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
recently  been  asked  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance  by  a  young  man  who  claimed  he 
was  an  alumnus  of  Queen’s  or  associated 
with  the  University  in  some  way,  and 
who  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor.  In 
some  cases  help  was  given,  but  in  spite 
of  definite  promises  nothing  further  was 
seen  of  the  man. 

In  one  case  the  man  claimed  to  have 
been  a  Medical  student  at  Queen’s  for 
two  years ;  in  another  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  member  of  the  graduate’s  own  class 
at  Queen’s.  In  every  instance  temporary 
financial  distress  was  the  plea,  and  the 
man  apparently  had  sufficient  data,  from 
some  source  or  other,  at  his  disposal  to 
convince  the  graduate  of  his  bona  fides. 
There  may  have  been  more  than  one 
young  man  concerned,  as  the  descriptions 
from  different  centres  do  not  tally. 


The  Review  is  passing  on  this  warning 
in  order  to  save  other  graduates  from  be¬ 
ing  duped.  At  the  same  time  we  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  that  some  genuine  Queen’s  man 
who  is  temporarily  “up  against  it”  and 
who  appeals  to  another  Queen’s  alumnus 
for  help  may  not  suffer  on  account  of 
this  warning.  We  trust  that  any  of  out 
graduates  who  are  appealed  to  during 
these  times  of  stress  will  find  it  possible 
to  verify  beyond  doubt  the  statements 
made  to  them  before  refusing  or  giving 
assistance. 


Contributors 

Dr.  C.  M.  Scott  is  a  graduate  of  T2 
Arts  and  T4  Medicine.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  completing  his  course  at 
Queen’s  he  went  to  India  as  a  medical 
missionary,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
been  working  at  Rutlam,  in  Central  In¬ 
dia.  He  is  at  present  spending  some 
months  in  Kingston  on  furlough.  Mrs. 
Scott  was  Katherine  E.  MacNabb,  of 
Arts  TO.  Dr.  Scott  speaks  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  medical  missionary  in  In¬ 
dia  as  being  almost  illimitable. 


Correspondence 


The  University  of 
Western  Ontario, 
London,  Ont. 
November  26,  1931. 

To  the  Editor,  Queen’s  Review , 

Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  Mr.  P.  F.  Munro  stated  a  problem 
in  his  own  vigorous  manner.  It  amounts 
to  this:  the  overcrowding  of  the  Arts 
courses  by  students  who  are  unfitted  by 
temperament  or  tastes  for  a  purely  aca¬ 
demic  training.  Academic  faculties  would 
themselves  welcome  more  light  on  this 
problem  from  Mr.  Munro’s  branch  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Professors  of 
all  faculties  would  welcome  any  change 
in  the  matriculation  scholarship  system 
which  would  divert  students  into  more 
profitable  educational  channels  when  they 
reach  the  University. 
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But  the  solution  does  not  lie  where  Mr. 
Munro  thinks  it  does.  The  difficulty  can 
hardly  be  that  the  Arts  professors  are  un¬ 
duly  represented  on  the  University  Sen¬ 
ates.  At  Queen’s,  for  instance,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  seventeen  members,  including  the 
administrative  officers.  Of  these,  four 
are  Arts  professors.  At  Western  the 
Arts  professors  number  seven  out  of 
forty-seven  members  of  the  Senate, 
which  includes  also  six  members  repre¬ 
senting  public  and  secondary  schools. 
Nor  have  the  Arts  professors — or  other 
professors — anything  to  say  about  the 
terms  of  most  matriculation  scholarships 
in  the  manner  implied  by  Mr.  Munro. 

Whatever  a  “B.A.  complex”  may  be, 
we  have  it  if  it  means  that  we  believe 
that  a  course  leading  to  an  Arts  degree 
is  a  proper  means  of  seeking  a  liberal 
education.  But  the  problem  does  not 
arise  from  any  desire  of  the  Arts  profes¬ 
sors  to  squeeze  more  people  into  their 
overcrowded  classrooms .  in  the  liberal 
subjects.  Rather,  many  students  should 
be  taken  out  entirely  and,  if  they  must  go 
to  University,  be  established  in  profes¬ 
sional  or  business  schools — for  engineer¬ 
ing,  medicine,  teaching,  commerce  —  of 
University  grade.  It  is  someone  other 


than  the  Arts  professor  who  marches 
these  annual  contingents  of  drilled  ma¬ 
triculants  into  our  halls.  Many  of  them 
— many  of  the  most  admirable  and  at¬ 
tractive  of  them — should  not  be  in  a  lib¬ 
eral,  i.e.  non-professional  faculty.  The 
Arts  professors  would  welcome  a  more 
intelligent  preparation,  including  some 
useful  advice  about  higher  education, 
among  their  freshmen. 

Can  it  possibly  be,  as  some  of  us  sus¬ 
pect,  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  curricula  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  Ontario,  to  which 
thousands  of  students  go  under  sanction 
of  law,  with  too  exclusive  an  eye  on  a 
B.A.  degree?  Are  the  matriculation 
scholarships,  which  professors  are  much 
too  poor  to  create  and  determine,  ill-bal¬ 
anced?  The  problem  remains,  although 
the  Arts  professors  are,  next  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  merely  victims.  Dare  one  suggest 
that  the  much  more  numerous  body  of 
Arts  graduates  in  our  schools  may  be 
among  those  bitten  by  Mr.  Munro’s  clas¬ 
sical  gadfly? 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed) 

H.  M.  THOMAS,  Arts  ’20. 


■ 

THE  BOOKSHELF 

■ 

III  *  • 


Below  are  tzuelve  interesting  z’olumes  recently  off  the  press.  These 
books,  as  well  as  many  others  added  to  the  Douglas  Library  during  No¬ 
vember,  may  be  borrozved  by  the  alumni  for  home  reading.  A  note  to  the 
Librarian  asking  for  particulars  will  be  promptly  answered,  and  a  stencilled 
list  of  recent  additions  to  the  Library  zmll  be  sent  free  to  those  request¬ 


ing  it. 

Andree  Diaries  —  Written  during  the 
balloon  expedition.  One  of  the  most 
moving  tales  of  heroism.  A  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  to  fight  a  losing  game. 
The  mystery,  however,  is  only  pressed 
one  degree  farther  and  is  not  ex¬ 
plained. 

Boynton,  H.  W.  —  James  Fenimore 
Cooper. — A  rather  pathetic  story  of  a 
man  who  tried,  as  a  good  democrat,  to 


condemn  European  influences,  but  who 
found  when  subjected  to  these  influ¬ 
ences  that  democracy  lost  its  charm. 

Breshkovskaia,  K.  —  Hidden  Springs 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.  —  Few 
books  .about  Russia  give  such  a  stern 
picture  of  the  background  of  plotting 
and  planning  that  unseated  Czarism 
and  that  is  still  in  operation. 
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Byrd,  R.  E. — Little  America:  Aerial 
Exploration  in  the  Antarctic. — 
Exploration  which  added  thousands  of 
square  miles  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States ;  adventure  in  face  of 
blizzards  and  other  perils.  A  fine  rec¬ 
ord  of  scientific  operations  that  may  be 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Andree 
expedition. 

Charteris,  E. — Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Edmund  Gosse. — Readers  of  that 
remarkable  book  “Father  and  Son’’  will 
desire  to  see  what  age  made  of  the 
younger  man ;  a  good  friend,  a  fine 
critic,  and  a  great  man  of  letters. 

Duguid,  J. — Green  Hell. — Remarkable 
adventure  in  Bolivia  amid  almost  terri¬ 
fying  vegetation,  exposed  to  perils 
from  almost  every  form  of  Nature, 
animate  and  inanimate. 

Ellis,  Anne  • —  Plain  Anne  Ellis. — 
Described  as  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
woman.  She  was  elected  as  county 
treasurer  in  Nevada,  took  part  in  a 
war,  cooked  for  Mexicans,  and  attend¬ 
ed  presidential  banquets. 


Frost,  R. — The  Collected  Poems  of 
Robert  Frost. — Frost  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  observant  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  poets  and  his  collected 
work  represents  a  body  of  individual 
statements  that  show  a  consistently 
high  level. 

Graham,  R.  B.  C. — The  Horses  of  the 
Conquest. — When  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
quered  Mexico  some  of  their  horses 
took  to  the  wilds.  This  book  tells  what 
became  of  them. 

Hergesheimer,  J. — Sheridan  :  A  Mili¬ 
tary  Narrative.  —  Tremendous  hu¬ 
man  interest  as  well  as  a  tale  of  war. 
The  mentality  of  a  great  cavalry 
leader. 

Mills,  E.  A. — Bird  Memories  of  the 
Rockies. — Surprising  with  its  many 
experiences,  and  with  the  great  variety 
of  bird  life  that  is  shown. 

Playnem,  C.  E. — Society  at  War. — 
An  American  woman’s  experiences  in 
England  during  1914-15;  touching  a 
high  level  of  emotion. 


ATHLETICS 

By  W.  L.  Charland,  Sports  Editor 


Football 

UNIVERSITY  of  Western  Onta¬ 
rio,  the  baby  team  of  the  Canadian 
Intercollegiate  Rugby  Union  after  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  three  years,  holds  the  Yates 
Trophy,  emblematic  of  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  championship.  The  Mustangs  an¬ 
nexed  the  coveted  honours  after  emerg¬ 
ing  on  top  by  the  slim  margin  of  one 
point.  Queen’s  and  McGill  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place,  while  the  amazing  Blue  team 
finished  the  season  in  the  cellar  position. 

The  C.I.R.F.U.  schedule  just  com¬ 
pleted  brought  forth  sensational  rugby 
throughout.  The  four  competing  teams 
were  fighting  aggregations  of  almost 
equal  strength,  at  certain  times  unbeat¬ 
able,  at  other  times  listless  and  erratic. 
The  league  winners  showed  strength  on 
line  play;  and  an  ability  to  capitalize  on 
opponents’  errors ;  McGill  featured  accu¬ 


rate  forward  passing  and  fast-breaking 
extension  plays ;  Varsity  relied  on  the 
reliable  punting  of  Sinclair,  coupled  with 
deadly  tackling;  Queen's  was  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  line-plunging  and  kicking  de¬ 
partments. 

On  early  and  mid-season  form  Queen’s 
had  a  distinct  edge  on  its  competitors, 
being  acclaimed  everywhere  as  “the  great 
undefeated  team  of  Queen’s.”  After 
brilliant  victories  over  Varsity,  Western 
and  McGill,  the  Tricolour  seemed  to  be 
destined  to  carry  off  the  title  once  again 
and  keep  the  Yates  cup  in  the  Queen’s 
Trophy  Hall  for  another  year.  But  the 
crucial  game  with  the  Mustangs  in  Lon¬ 
don  proved  to  be  the  nemesis  for  the  local 
footballers. 

Suffering  their  first  defeat  of  the  sea¬ 
son  on  November  7,  the  Tricolour  went 
down  before  the  persistent  and  deter¬ 
mined  attack  of  Joe  Breen’s  aggressive 
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Western  U.  squad,  which  eked  out  an  un¬ 
impressive  verdict  of  3-2.  Frequent  pen¬ 
alties  dissipated  all  chances  of  a  Queen’s 
victory.  All  the  points  scored  on  the  rain- 
soaked  gridiron  of  the  J.  W.  Little  Sta¬ 
dium  in  this  disastrous  defeat  came 
through  the  efforts  of  the  two  punters 
who  toed  the  ball  for  five  singles.  West¬ 
ern  assumed  an  early  lead,  scoring  all 
their  points  in  the  first  half  of  the  game. 
Queen’s  scored  in  the  third  quarter  and 
again  in  the  last.  The  insecure  footing 
put  open  play  almost  out  of  the  question, 
thus  the  colourless  two-buck-and-a-kick 
type  of  football  was  predominant.  West¬ 
ern  nursed  their  slight  lead  and  put  up  a 
stone-wall  defence  which  Queen’s  were 
able  to  penetrate  for  only  two  points. 
Hamlin  and  Dediana  were  outstanding 
for  Queen’s,  while  Quigley  and  Valeriote 
starred  for  Western. 

Western  was  now  definitely  en¬ 
trenched  in  first  position,  with  Queen’s 
relegated  by  one  point  to  second  place. 
While  the  Mustangs  were  in  the  driver's 
seat  they  were  not  champions  yet.  They 
had  to  visit  McGill  on  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday,  where,  as  time  or  more  precisely 
Shaughnessy’s  Redmen  would  have  it, 


there  was  to  be  quite  an  interesting  foot¬ 
ball  fiesta  at  the  foot  of  old  Mount  Royal. 
On  the  same  day  Queen’s  was  scheduled 
to  entertain  the  winless  Varsity  squad  at 
the  George  Richardson  Memorial  Sta¬ 
dium.  On  these  two  last  battles  hinged 
the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  champion¬ 
ship.  A  victory  for  Western  over  Mc¬ 
Gill  would  ensure  the  Forest  City  grid- 
ders  their  first  Intercollegiate  champion¬ 
ship,  and  everything  would  be  over  but 
the  cheering.  A  McGill  victory  and  a 
win  for  Queen’s  over  Varsity  would  give 
Batstone’s  charges  their  third  successive 
championship.  These  were  but  two  of 
the  possibilities  with  which  the  support¬ 
ers,  mentors  of  the  teams  concerned,  and 
sports-writers  toyed  during  the  week 
preceding  these  two  important  contests. 
Western  was  favoured  to  beat  McGill, 
Queen’s  to  down  Varsity.  But  once 
again  the  experts  were  one  hundred  per 
cent  wrong — McGill  easily  disposed  of 
the  London  threat,  while  Varsity  pulled 
the  greatest  upset  of  the  season  by 
trouncing  the  Tricolour  17  to  0,  and  thus 
conferring  upon  Western  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  honours  for  the  season  of  1931. 

McGill,  inspired  by  recent  successes, 


%  (Timothy  Photo.) 

SENIOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE  RUGBY  TEAM,  1931 

Left  to  Right,  Upper  first :  Drs.  MacDowall,  Houston,  Austin,  Trainer  Finley,  Capt.  McKelvey,  Murphy, 
Hamlin,  Stuart,  Simmons,  Stanyar,  Hendershott,  Caldwell,  Lackey,  Ralph,  Gilmore,  Davidson,  Day,  Fitton, 
McNichol,  Gorman,  Hallett,  Elliott,  DeDiana,  Reist,  Walker,  Carter,  Purvis,  Kostuick,  Trainer  Powell, 
James  Bews,  Coach  Harry  Batstone,  Manager  Samis. 
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showed  heady  football  and  ended  their 
season  in  a  blaze  of  glory  by  defeating 
the  fighting  Londoners  9-1.  The  Red- 
men  delighted  their  followers  by  their 
performance  in  which  they  clearly  out¬ 
smarted  the  Mustangs  by  their  backfield 
work  and  even  held  their  vaunted  line- 
plungers  well  bottled  up.  Western’s 
tacklers,  poison  to  all  backfield  men,  gave 
Doherty  and  Hammond,  the  flashy  Mc¬ 
Gill  pair,  a  tough  afternoon.  But  the 
men  of  John  McGill  were  not  to  be 
thwarted.  They  romped  to  victory  in 
grandstand  fashion. 

But  just  when  they  had  another  cham¬ 
pionship  within  their  grasp,  Queen’s  were 
not  up  to  the  task  of  administering  the 
calcimine  to  the  Blue  team  which  had 
previously  gone  winless  for  five  straight 
games.  To  the  five  or  six  thousand  fans 
who  thronged  the  Richardson  Stadium 
the  Tricolour  showing  was  disappointing. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Queen’s  were 
up  against  a  team  which  played  inspired 
rugby  and  which,  on  their  showing  that 
afternoon,  would  have  taken  into  camp 
any  other  team  in  the  Intercollegiate. 
Varsity  simply  outplayed  the  Tricolour 
throughout  the  major  part  of  the  game. 
Queen’s  were  in  a  position  to  score  a 
touchdown  only  once,  when  they  had  the 
ball  on  Varsity’s  6-yard  line  after  a  com¬ 
pleted  forward  pass  from  Caldwell  to 
Hendershott,  but  once  again  Varsity 
tightened  up,  held  Queen’s  plunges  on 
two  downs,  and  threw  for  a  loss  the  third 
Tricolour  attempt  to  cross  the  goal  line. 
The  game  opened  dramatically  and  dis¬ 
astrously  for  Queen’s.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  play  Sinclair  ran  down  to  recover 
his  own  kick  on  the  Queen’s  30-yard  line 
and  continued  down  the  field  for  a  touch¬ 
down,  despite  a  frantic  attempt  by  Mc- 
Kelvey  to  tackle  him.  Sinclair  convert¬ 
ed.  The  fate  of  the  Tricolour  was  prac¬ 
tically  sealed  a  few  minutes  later  by  bril¬ 
liant  work  on  the  part  of  Fitzpatrick.  He 
accepted  a  pass  for  a  Blue  gain  of  30 
yards.  On  the  next  play  he  captured  an¬ 
other  long  forward  and  galloped  through 
the  Queen’s  secondary  defence  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  major  score,  which  was  converted 
by  the  reliable  Sinclair.  The  stunned 
Tricolour  supporters  had  hardly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  last  unpleasant  surprise 


when  Varsity  scored  still  another  touch¬ 
down.  Queen’s  had  possession  at  mid- 
field,  and  Caldwell  threw  a  forward  pass. 
Up  into  the  air  jumped  Sinclair  on  his 
own  50-yard  stripe  and  grasped  the  ball. 
The  Varsity  star  streaked  down  the  field, 
passing  the  whole  Queen's  team  to  go 
over  for  his  second  touchdown  of  the 
day.  Much  was  expected  of  the  Tricol¬ 
our  in  the  second  half.  The  best  they 
could  do,  however,  was  to  hold  the  ag¬ 
gressive  visitors  from  adding  to  their 
high  count.  Several  times  it  seemed  as 
if  they  would  score  a  single,  but  in  the 
gamble  for  major  points  they  were  un¬ 
successful,  the  game  ending  with  a  17-0 
win  for  Varsity.  Sinclair  was  brilliant 
for  the  Toronto  team,  while  Gilmore  was 
outstanding  for  Queen’s. 

The  Queen’s  team  lined  up  as  follows : 
McKelvey,  flying  wing;  Carter,  Gilmore, 
Reist,  halves ;  Caldwell,  quarter ;  Sim¬ 
mons,  snap  ;  Murphy,  Stanyar,  insides  ; 
Stuart,  Hamlin,  middles ;  Dediana,  Hal- 
let,  outsides ;  Elliott,  Ralph,  Lackey, 
Walker,  Hendershott,  Purvis,  Kostuick, 
Day,  subs. 

Intermediates 

University  of  Toronto  intermediates 
avenged  the  28  to  1  defeat  administered 
to  them  early  in  the  season  by  Queen's, 
when  they  visited  the  Richardson  Sta¬ 
dium  on  November  7  and  whitewashed 
the  Tricolour  seconds,  12  to  0.  It  was 
a  big  upset  for  Coach  Nichol’s  squad. 
The  Queen’s  team  were  outplayed  all 
through  the  game,  and,  except  for  a  few 
scattered  threats,  never  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  very  obvious  intention  of 
the  Blue  team  to  win  the  verdict. 

The  Tricolour  intermediates  were 
weakened  by  the  demands  of  the  senior 
team  for  substitute  material.  Toronto’s 
halves  were  the  outstanding  trio  on  the 
field,  playing  well  and  consistently  both 
in  backfield  and  on  the  line. 

Juniors 

November  7  was  a  disastrous  day  all 
round.  Varsity  juniors  defeated  the 
Queen’s  third  team,  11-1,  when  the  latter 
put  up  their  poorest  showing  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  spite  of  a  trimming  at  the  hands 
of  Toronto  earlier  in  the  season,  Queen’s 
fielded  a  confident  team,  which  in  all  pre¬ 
vious  games  had  shown  itself  clever,  well- 
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balanced  and  resourceful.  But  though 
the  Tricolour  gained  ground  well  in  mid- 
field  and  worked  into  hue  scoring  posi¬ 
tions  many  times,  they  lacked  the  punch 
necessary  to  produce  major  counts.  Fum¬ 
bles  proved  costly,  and  too  rash  use  of 
the  forward  pass  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Blue  team.  Queen’s  completed 
only  four  out  of  seventeen  attempted 
passes,  while  Varsity  intercepted  eight 
for  valuable  gains.  In  the  last  quarter 
the  visitors  dominated  the  play  through¬ 
out.  The  defeat  ended  the  aspirations 
of  a  gallant  little  team  that  looked  wor¬ 
thy  of  an  Intercollegiate  title.  Varsity’s 
aggressive  team  were  worthy  conquerors, 
however,  showing  their  mettle  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  hard  pressed. 


DURING  the  Christmas  vacation  the 
Queen’s  hockey  team  will  journey 
to  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  where  several  exhibi¬ 
tion  games  will  be  played  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  intercollegiate  tournament.  One  of 
these  calls  for  a  tilt  with  Princeton  on 
December  29. 

It  is  early  to  pass  judgment  on  hockey 
prospects.  In  contrast  to  the  situation  at 
sister  institutions,  where  hockey  prac¬ 
tices  set  in  about  November  1,  at  Queen’s 
little  is  accomplished  until  the  Christmas 
recess.  With  last  year’s  senior  team  prac¬ 
tically  intact,  however,  the  Tricolour 
should  put  up  a  good  showing  when  the 
first  whistle  sounds. 

Queen’s  will  confine  their  hockey  ac¬ 
tivities  to  intermediate  and  junior  O.H.A. 
this  season.  Wally  Elmer  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  coach.  The  rugged  rearguard 
pair,  Murphy  and  Squires,  should  have  a 
great  season.  Bob  Lee,  Barney  Reist, 
“Hoop”  Gibson,  McDowell  and  Patter¬ 
son  are  also  available  again.  Benny  Mor¬ 
ris  should  get  the  call  in  the  nets. 

Basketball 

THE  senior  basketball  squad  is  fast 
rounding  into  shape  and  is  having 
some  peppy  workouts.  The  team  is 
coached  by  W.  Newman,  who  has  a  fine 
record  as  a  player.  Intercollegiate  play 
does  not  start  until  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  several  exhibition  games  are  be¬ 
ing  arranged. 


The  squad  is  making  a  three-day  trip 
during  the  first  week  in  December,  play¬ 
ing  exhibition  games  with  Clarkson 
Tech.,  St.  Lawrence  University  and  the 
University  of  Syracuse. 

There  appears  to  be  much  promising 
material  in  both  the  senior  and  interme¬ 
diate  divisions. 

C.  I.  A.  U.  Meeting 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Union  at  McGill  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  Queen's  representatives 
withdrew  their  application  to  re-enter 
senior  Intercollegiate  hockey.  Careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control  had  brought  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  involve  too  great  a 
financial  loss  to  have  the  Tricolour  again 
represented  in  a  series  in  which  there 
would  be  only  two  home  games.  Queen’s 
will  therefore  compete  in  intermediate 
O.H.A.  ranks. 

The  formation  of  an  international  in¬ 
tercollegiate  union  was  seriously  mooted 
at  the  meeting.  The  proposal  was  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  league  four  teams  on  each 
side  of  the  international  border.  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  Syracuse  universities  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  their  eagerness  to  join 
such  a  union,  it  was  stated,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  interest  Harvard  and  Yale  or 
Princeton. 

Retention  of  the  Freshman  Rule  was 
further  decided  upon.  This  clause,  which 
prevents  any  freshman  from  participating 
in  a  major  sport,  was  written  into  the 
permanent  rules. 

Boxing  and  Wrestling 

UNDER  the  careful  supervision  of 
Jimmie  Bews  and  Jack  Jarvis 
Oueen’s  boxing  and  wrestling  men  are 
now  being  rounded  into  shape.  Gradua¬ 
tion  and  failures  have  robbed  the  team 
of  many  of  its  past  performers  of  stellar 
capacity,  but  a  large  turnout  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  will  help  to  fill  the  gaps. 

The  boxing  division  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  greatly  by  the  appearance  of  Firpo 
Brown,  former  Argos  rugby  star  and 
boxer,  who  should  fill  the  heavyweight 
berth  on  the  team  and  be  a  point-winner 
in  the  Intercollegiate  bouts,  which  will 
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be  held  here  this  year.  There  are  many 
contenders  in  the  175-lb.  class,  outstand¬ 
ing  among  whom  are  How  Hamlin  and 
A1  Urquhart,  who  represented  Queen’s 
in  the  heavyweight  class  last  year.  Coach 
Jarvis  has  also  such  boxers  as  Valiant, 
Wolgar,  Wilson,  Baker  and  Merve  Pee- 
ver.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  smartest 
boxer  ever  to  fight  for  the  Tricolour. 
Peever  has  behind  him  a  string  of  victo¬ 
ries  which  make  him  a  sure  bet  to  retain 
his  Intercollegiate  crown  in  the  147-lb. 
division  and  an  excellent  prospect  for  the 
Canadian  Olympic  team. 


The  wrestling  squad  has  been  sadly 
depleted  by  graduation  and  scholastic 
failures.  Coach  Bews  has  lost  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  fine  men  as  Conquergood, 
Carlyle,  Langford,  Bill  Hoskings,  McMa¬ 
hon  and  Haughton,  the  diminutive  Inter¬ 
collegiate  champion  at  112  lbs.  On  the 
available  list  there  are :  Bateman  and 
Bacol,  126  lbs. ;  Len  Remus,  former 
Queen’s  stellar  boxer ;  Barrie,  at  145  ;  and 
McQuillen,  at  135.  Coach  Bews  is  con¬ 
fident  of  uncovering  new  material  among 
the  freshmen,  which  will  help  to  round 
out  his  team. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


:::: 

::: 
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THE  Meds.  held  their  “At  Home” 
on  November  13  in  the  new 
Gymnasium  amid  scenes  of  unusual 
splendour.  The  setting  was  Egyptian, 
and  guests  were  informed  that  the  artis¬ 
tic  arrangement  was  a  replica  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  famed  temple  of  Karnak. 
Whatever  may  have  been  lacking  in  ac¬ 
curacy  of  detail  was  made  up  in  glamour 
and  picturesqueness.  John  Lewis,  Med. 
’33,  was  responsible  for  the  decorations, 
and  Tom  Smellie,  Med.  ’32,  was  general 
convener  of  the  dance. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  Freshettes’  Reception  was 
held  in  Grant  Hall  on  November  6.  After 
the  presentation  of  a  number  of  excellent 
skits  the  freshettes,  in  an  impressive  cere¬ 
mony  by  candle-light,  were  received  into 
the  Levana  Society  by  taking  its  oath  of 
fidelity.  They  were  then  cloaked  and 
capped  by  the  seniors. 

vjr  W  »(/ 

"I*  ^ 

Trevor  M.  McLennan,  Med.  ’32,  Bea¬ 
verton,  Ont.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Osier  Club.  Dr.  Austin  addressed 
the  Club  on  October  27. 

ijc  ^  'l' 

W.  J.  Megill,  Sc.  ’32,  Ottawa,  has  been 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  A.  M.  S. 
Court,  and  Freeman  Waugh,  Arts  ’32, 
Kingston,  senior  judge  of  the  Arts  Con- 
cursus. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  on  October  23,  Mr.  Rielle  Thomp¬ 
son,  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Beauharnois  Power  Corporation,  gave  an 
address  and  showed  motion  pictures  re¬ 
lating  to  the  engineering  aspects  of  the 
Beauharnois  Power  Development. 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  postgraduate  lecture  in  Medi¬ 
cine  was  given  on  October  30  by  Dr. 
Wilder  Penfield,  of  Montreal,  upon 
“Spina  Bifida;  a  rational  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  G.  H.  Clarke,  as  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  English  Club,  addressed  the 
Club  at  its  first  meeting  and  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  short  story,  poem  or 
play  submitted  to  the  English  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  *  * 

Levana  Athletic  Board  of  Control 
sponsored  a  charming  tea-dance  at  Ban 
Righ  Hall  after  the  McGill  game  on  Oc¬ 
tober  24. 

jjs 

Queen’s  Dramatic  Guild  met  on  Octo- 
ber  15  and  elected  as  its  directorate  for 
the  year  Miss  Lee  Williams,  Arts  ’33, 
and  Messrs.  A.  Pettapiece,  Arts  ’34,  and 
Clias.  O’Reilly,  Arts  ’32,  all  of  Ottawa; 
and  Miss  Helen  Blackwell,  Arts  ’34,  of 
Regina. 
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Dr.  R.  Woltereck,  of  Leipzig  Univer¬ 
sity,  one  of  the  foremost  biologists  of 
Europe,  delivered  two  lectures  to  the 
Queen’s  Natural  History  Club  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26  and  28.  He  spoke  on  “The  Biol¬ 
ogy  of  Islands  and  Lakes”  and  on  “The 
Present  State  of  Marine  and  Fresh  Wa¬ 
ter  Biology.”  *  *  *  * 

Senor  Novarro  Monzo,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  addressed  a  student  gathering  on 
November  2  on  the  “Problems  of  Latin- 
American  Countries.” 

'k  'I'  'I'  'j' 

The  Math,  and  Physics  Club  was 
given  an  address  on  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Wat¬ 
son,  of  Queen’s,  on  November  6.  A.  C. 
Reid,  Arts  ’32,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Club.  *  *  *  * 

On  November  4  the  Oueen’s  Chemical 
Society  heard  an  interesting  address  on 
Low  Temperature  Carbonization  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Tasker,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  of  the  fuels 
division  of  the  Ontario  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  It  was  followed  the  next  week 
by  a  talk  on  High  Temperature  Carboni¬ 
zation  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Leavitt,  president  of 
the  Hamilton  By-Product  Coke  Co. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Natural  History  Club  decided  at 
a  recent  meeting  to  affiliate  with  a  pro¬ 


vincial  Federation  of  Naturalists,  recent¬ 
ly  formed  in  Toronto. 

*  *  *  * 

A  geology  excursion,  including  sixty- 
five  freshmen  and  freshettes  in  charge  of 
Dr.  B.  Rose,  was  marooned  overnight 
on  Wolfe  Island  on  November  16.  A 
dense  fog  caused  the  Str.  Wolfe  Island¬ 
er  to  run  aground  and  prevented  other 
vessels  from  effecting  a  “rescue.”  The 
party  proceeded  to  enjoy  life  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  by  holding  a  dance  at  the 
town  hall.  Everyone  was  billeted  through 
the  aid  of  local  authorities,  and  returned 
bright  and  early  the  next  day,  none  the 

worse  for  their  novel  experience. 

*  *  *  ^ 

On  November  16  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Aesculapian  Society  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle.  Dean  Etherington  and 
Dr.  Bogart  were  the  chief  speakers. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Debating  Society,  the  Politics  Club 
and  the  Parliamentary  Union  have 
merged  into  a  single  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Queen’s  Political  and  Debating 
Union.  Its  officers  are:  George  Loch- 
ead,  Arts  ’33,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  president; 
Stuart  Warrington,  Arts  ’33,  Quebec, 
Que.,  vice-president;  Jack  Callan,  Arts 
’32,  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont.,  secretary. 


Fori  William---Porl  Arthur 

THE  annual  reunion  of  the  Lakehead 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
took  the  form  of  a  social  evening  in  the 
Prince  Arthur  Hotel,  Port  Arthur,  Ont., 
on  November  6,  with  forty-four  present. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  Misses  Sadie  G.  Miller,  Arts 
’27,  Miriam  MacTavish,  Arts  T9,  Belle 
Elliott,  Arts  ’26,  Messrs.  F.  V.  Deamude, 
Sc.  ’22,  and  Robert  Muir,  Arts  ’25,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  president,  R.  J.  Askin, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  the  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Eva  Clendinnen,  Arts  ’20.  They  were 
later  commended  heartily  on  the  success 
of  the  evening. 


The  graduates  were  welcomed  by  the 
president,  and  then  were  led  in  a  number 
of  Queen’s  songs  by  Messrs.  F.  V.  Dea¬ 
mude,  Harold  Burns,  Arts  ’31,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Miller,  Arts  ’03,  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Hardi- 
man,  Med.  T4,  Arts  ’24.  The  entire  com¬ 
pany  was  next  divided  into  teams  under 
W.  A.  McWilliams,  Arts  T8,  and  A.  H. 
D.  Ross,  Arts  ’88,  and  a  mock  athletic 
meet  held.  Gold  “Q’s”  were  won  by  a 
number  of  the  guests  for  individual 
prowess,  while  Mr.  McWilliams’  stal¬ 
warts  received  a  cup  as  the  team  winning 
the  largest  number  of  awards.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Clothier,  Arts  ’00,  then  read  an  amusing 
newspaper  account  of  the  antics  of  this 
year’s  freshmen.  More  Queen’s  songs 
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followed,  led  by  a  mixed  quartette  con¬ 
sisting  of  Misses  Prudence  Austin,  Arts 
’21,  and  Helena  Raitt,  Arts  T4,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Miller  and  Mr.  Deamude.  Supper 
was  then  served  at  small  tables. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  J.  A. 
Crozier,  Arts  ’97,  president ;  Edgar  Eade, 
Arts  ’30,  vice-president ;  Miss  Prudence 
Austin,  Arts  ’21,  secretary-treasurer; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  A.  J.  G.  Campbell, 
Sc.  ’24,  Miss  A.  M.  MacTavish,  Arts 
’19,  and  Miss  Marie  Cummins,  Arts  ’29, 
committee. 

Kitchener  -—Waterloo 

ABOUT  forty  alumni  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
branch  in  the  Granite  Club,  Kitchener, 
on  November  28.  The  event,  which 
opened  with  a  banquet,  was  presided  over 
by  Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98.  An 
address  by  Principal  Fyfe,  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  visit  to  the  branch,  marked 
the  chief  feature  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  local  body  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  membership  'campaign. 

Following  the  toast  to  the  King,  a 
toast  to  the  sister  universities  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  J.  P.  Devenny,  Sc.  ’22,  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Dr.  Claussen,  president  of 
Waterloo  College,  an  affiliated  branch  of 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  by 
W.  M.  Prudham,  a  McGill  alumnus. 
The  toast  to  Queen’s  was  proposed  by 
H.  W.  Brown,  Arts  ’12.  In  his  response, 
Principal  Fyfe  outlined  a  university’s 
ideals  in  education  and  the  part  Queen’s 
was  playing  in  meeting  those  high  ideals. 
Concluding,  the  Principal  said  that  the 
real  university  was  the  alumni  body.  The 
General  Alumni  Association  played  an 
important  part,  as  it  was  really  the  pump¬ 
ing  station  for  the  institution.  Queen’s 
great  development  was  due  to  its  friends 
and  Dr.  Fyfe  asked  for  their  continued 
interest.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal  was  carried  on  motion  of  E.  T. 
Sterne,  Sc.  ’13,  Brantford,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Fraser,  Med.  C4  Arts  ’22,  Kitchener. 

The  president  briefly  urged  all  former 
Queen’s  students  to  enrol  in  the  support 
of  the  district  branch.  It  was  hoped  to 
broaden  the  membership,  and  spur  it  into 
renewed  activity. 


The  officers  elected  were:  W.  M.  O. 
Fochead,  president ;  H.  W.  Brown,  vice- 
president;  J.  P.  Devenny,  secretary;  Mrs. 
M.  G.  Abernethy,  Arts  ’28,  Kenneth  S. 
Rabb,  Arts  ’20,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Fraser. 

London 

AFTER  the  Queen’s-Western  rugby 
game  on  November  7  the  Fondon 
branch  of  the  Association  entertained  at 
tea  for  the  visiting  Queen’s  graduates. 
About  forty  of  those  who  had  survived 
the  drenching  rain  on  the  open  seats  of 
the  stadium  met  in  the  University  refec- 
tory  and  enjoyed  that  boon  companion¬ 
ship  which  softens  the  pangs  of  defeat. 
M.  L.  Entwistle,  Arts  ’26,  who,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anson  Walker,  Arts  T9,  had 
charge  of  the  Queen’s  seats  at  the  game, 
looked  after  the  arrangements. 

At  seven-thirty  the  same  evening  a 
dinner-dance  was  held  in  the  Venetian 
Grill  by  graduates  and  others  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Queen’s  Summer 
School  Association.  About  thirty  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates  were  present.  Miss 
Ethelwynne  Murphy,  physical  directress 
at  Queen’s,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Thomas  (Ruth 
MacClement),  Arts  ’25,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Thomas,  Arts  ’20,  late  Director  of  Exten¬ 
sion,  were  guests  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Thomas  spoke  briefly.  Following  the 
dinner,  dancing  continued  most  pleasant¬ 
ly  until  midnight. 

The  Queen’s  alumni  in  Fondon,  the 
members  of  the  Western  football  squad, 
and  the  authorities  of  Western  Univer¬ 
sity  were  keenly  appreciative  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  team  in  visiting  the 
Western  dressing-room  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  game  and  heartily  congratulating 
the  Western  players  on  their  well-earned 
victory.  This  was  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  Western  had  been  congratulated 
by  a  vanquished  team,  and  they  were 
greatly  touched  by  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  gesture. 

Montreal 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  alumni,  held  during  October, 
the  following  slate  of  officers  was  elect¬ 
ed  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Kingston,  honor¬ 
ary  president;  Dr.  J.  F.  Maclver,  Med. 
T8,  president;  R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll, 
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Sc.  T4,  past  president;  A.  A.  MacKay, 
Sc.  ’10,  first  vice-president;  J.  J.  Roche, 
Sc.  ’22,  second  vice-president;  T.  V. 
Mounteer,  Arts  ’25,  secretary ;  J.  K. 
McLachlan,  Arts  ’20,  treasurer ;  and  W. 
G.  Richardson,  Sc.  ’26,  C.  B.  Bate,  Sc. 
’15,  A.  R.  Currey,  Arts  ’25,  Sc.  ’27,  A.  F. 
White,  Sc. ’27,  J.  E.  Van  Buskirk,  Sc.  ’22, 
L.  H.  Birkett,  Sc.  T5,  and  D.  G.  Anglin, 
Sc.  ’ll,  executive  committee. 

Entertainment  was  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  new  feature  talking  picture, 
through  the  courtesy  of  B.  E.  Norrish, 
Sc.  TO,  who  was  responsible  also  for  the 
excellent  dinner  served  in  the  dining  hall 
of  the  Associated  Screen  News  plant. 

Another  short  business  meeting  was 
held  on  November  19  in  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company’s  Assembly  Hall,  Beaver 
Hall  Building.  A  special  talking  picture 
was  again  provided  for  entertainment, 
and  an  informal  supper  followed  in  the 
cafeteria. 

Information  on  Montreal  activities  is 
always  available  through  the  secretary, 
Room  704,  New  Birks  Building,  Mont¬ 
real,  telephone  Lancaster  5597.  Visiting 
alumni  are  cordially  invited  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  this  office. 

Niagara  Peninsula 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  branch,  now  entering  its 
ninth  year  of  existence,  was  held  at  the 


King  Edward  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  on  October  28.  The  business  meet¬ 
ing  was  followed  by  an  enjoyable  social 
evening  of  dancing  and  cards. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  as  follows:  Lome  Reid,  Arts 
’13,  Niagara  Falls  Ont.,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  Cecil  Climo,  Sc.  ’23,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  president;  L.  C.  Anderson,  Sc.  ’23, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  first  vice-president ; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Allin  (E.  G.  Johnstone),  Arts 
T9,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  second  vice- 
president;  N.  C.  Cooper,  Sc.  ’22,  1858 
Willow  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls  N.Y.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  officers  of  the  branch 
are  anxious  to  have  the  active  support  of 
every  alumnus  in  the  Peninsula  area  in 
their  effort  to  make  the  coming  year  even 
more  successful  than  its  predecessors. 

Toronto 

TORONTO  alumnae  held  a  dinner  at 
the  Granite  Club  on  November  20, 
at  which  Miss  Hilda  C.  Laird,  Arts  18, 
Dean  of  Women  at  Queen’s,  was  the 
guest  of  honour  and  special  speaker.  The 
president,  Miss  Ferna  Halliday,  Arts  T 6, 
acted  as  chairman.  Among  those  at  the 
head  table  were  Mrs.  George  Packenham, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  honorary  president,  Miss  Marion 
Ferguson,  Arts  ’28  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Yeigh  (A.  L.  Laird),  Arts  ’01. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Burns — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  on 
July  22,  to  J.  Charles  Burns,  Sc.  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Bums  (J.  L.  Robertson),  Arts  ’28,  of 
La  Tuque,  Quebec,  a  son  (Donald  Robert¬ 
son). 

Carson — At  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  November  18,  to  Dr.  O.  A.  Carson, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Carson,  a  daughter. 

Chamberlin — At  the  Sherbrooke  Hospital, 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  on  August  22,  to  L.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Chamberlin,  a 
daughter  (Margaret  Jean). 

Dolan — In  Toronto,  during  November,  to 
E.  M.  Dolan,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Dolan,  a 
son  (Robert  Edward). 


Frisken — At  Galt  General  Hospital,  on 
June  25,  to  O.  J.  Frisken,  Arts  ’27,  Sc.  ’29, 
and  Mrs.  Frisken,  of  59  Cedar  Street,  Galt, 
Ont.,  a  son  (John  Barrowman). 

Harper — At  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Tim¬ 
mins,  Ont.,  on  November  26,  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Harper,  Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Harper,  Schu¬ 
macher,  Ont.,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Black — In  Chalmers  Church,  Kingston,  on 
November  11,  Miss  Laura  Theressa  Neish, 
to  Rev.  William  Black,  Theol.  ’93,  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

Blakely — On  Sept.  24,  1931,  at  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Church,  Ottawa,  Mary  Agnes  Smith 
to  Reginald  Arclen  Blakely,  Sc.  ’28.  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Blakely  reside  at  the  Val  Cartier 
Apts.,  Ottawa. 

Courtis — At  Fort  William,  Ont.,  on  June 

27,  Mary  Constance,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Bloomfield,  to  Richard  Patrick 
Courtis,  Arts  ’26,  Sc.  ’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Courtis  reside  at  1409  Hamilton  Ave.,  Fort 
William. 

Douglas — In  the  Latimer  Chapel,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  on 
November  26,  Margaret  Jean  Douglas,  Arts 
’24,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Douglas,  Kingston,  to  Gerald 
Whitney  Butler  (B.Sc.,  Univeristy  of 
Maine).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  reside  at 
160  Claremont  Ave.,  Apt.  5K,  New  York 
City. 

Ford — In  Milan,  Italy,  on  November  13, 
Evelyn  L.  Ford,  Arts  ’31,  to  William  Me- 
Burney,  formerly  of  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Knapp — At  Lewiston,  N.Y.,  on  November 

28,  Kathryn  Eunice,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Noblo,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  to 
Allan  C.  Knapp,  Sc.  ’27,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

MacKinnon — On  October  31,  in  Ottawa, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Kelloway,  Murielle, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  d’Ornano, 
of  Ottawa,  to  Lachlan  MacKinnon,  Com. 
’25,  of  the  Department  of  Labour.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MacKinnon  reside  at  112  Waverley 
Street,  Ottawa. 

Sands — In  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  November  14,  Dorothea  M.  Sands, 
Arts  ’29,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Sands, 
Med.  ’94,  Kingston,  to  Robert  J.  Cameron, 
of  Ottawa. 

Willis — On  October  31,  at  New  York  City, 
Gertrude  Ethelwyn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Palmer,  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Willis, 
Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  re¬ 
side  at  147  Bronxville  Road,  Bronxv'ille, 
N.Y. 

Deaths 

Rattee — On  November  2,  Rev.  Edward  Jo¬ 
seph  Rattee,  Theol.  ’92,  pastor  of  Jolliette 
United  Church,  died  at  the  manse  at  Jolli¬ 
ette,  Que.  He  was  in  his  sixty-second  year. 
The  late  Mr.  Rattee  was  born  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  in  1869  and  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  1882.  After  attending  high  school 
in  Chatham,  N.B.,  he  secured  his  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.S., 
and  came  to  Queen’s  in  1890  to  spend  two 
years  in  Theology.  Following  his  ordina¬ 
tion  in  1892,  the  late  Mr.  Rattee  held  nu¬ 
merous  pastorates  in  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  Quebec.  He  had  served  at  Jolli¬ 
ette  since  1924.  Surviving  him  are  his  wife 
and  six  children,  including  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rattee,  Arts  ’26,  of  Outremont,  Que.,  High 
School. 

Scott — The  death  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Perth,  Ont.,  on  November  15  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  Hugh  Scott,  Arts  ’75,  at  the 
age  of  77.  Dr.  Scott  was  minister  emeritus 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Perth,  having  resigned  from  the  active  min¬ 


istry  in  1925  after  serving  the  same  church 
for  thirty-seven  years.  He  had  been  in 
poor  health  since  September,  but  had  ral¬ 
lied  following  an  operation  which  was  found 
necessary  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
The  late  Dr.  Scott  was  born  in  Martintown, 
Glengarry.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  at 
Queen’s  in  1875,  his  M.A.  in  1878,  and  was 
laureated  D.D.  by  his  alma  mater  in  1918. 
Following  his  ordination  he  spent  ten  years 
as  pastor  of  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Owen  Sound,  from  which  he  went  to  Perth 
in  1888.  He  was  once  moderator  of  the 
synod  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  clerk  of  the  presby¬ 
tery  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  Dr.  Scott 
was  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer, 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  horticulture. 
His  widow  survives  him,  also  four  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Yoaden — One  of  Ontario’s  leading  second¬ 
ary-school  educationists  died  at  his  summer 
home  near  Port  Stanley  on  November  10, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Arthur  Voaden,  Arts 
’06.  The  late  Dr.  Voaden,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  on  account  of  ill  health  last  year,  was 
principal  of  the  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Vocational  Institute.  He  had 
been  actively  connected  with  the  public  and 
secondary  schools  of  St.  Thomas  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  for  over  twenty  years  had 
been  principal  of  the  collegiate.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  efforts  in  securing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  vocational  and  technical 
school  in  the  city,  that  institute  was  given 
the  name  of  the  “Arthur  Voaden”  school. 
The  late  Dr.  Voaden  was  born  in  Elgin 
County,  near  St.  Thomas,  in  1870.  After 
matriculating  at  the  St.  Thomas  Collegiate, 
he  entered  Queen’s  and  secured,  in  1906,  his 
B.A.  and,  in  1908,  his  M.A.  in  English,  his¬ 
tory  and  commerce.  He  also  graduated  in 
Medicine  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  but  never  took  up  that  profession. 

Notes 

1880-1889 

Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Gandier,  Arts  ’84,  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventieth  birthday  on  November 

29.  Dr.  Gandier  served  as  principal  of 
Knox  College  from  1908  until  Church  Union 
was  effected.  He  subsequently  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Emmanuel  Theological  College,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  In  1923  Principal 
Gandier  was  made  Moderator  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Church. 

W.  R.  Givens,  Arts  ’88,  who  for  many 
years  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Kingston  “Standard”  and  for  the  past  five 
years  president  of  the  Kingston  “Whig- 
Standard,”  retired  on  November  30  from 
active  participation  in  daily  journalism.  Mr. 
Givens  has  completed  almost  forty  years  of 
very  successful  newspaper  work.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  considerable  travelling  and  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  press  over  his 
own  signature. 

George  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  Arts  ’84,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
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the  Leeds  and  Grenville  Law  Association 
on  November  12. 

Rev.  Hugh  McMillan,  Arts  ’80,  of  Tamsui, 
North  Formosa,  addressed  members  of 
Queen’s  Levana  Society  in  Ban  Righ  Hall 
on  November  27. 

1890-1899 

Rev.  Dr.  Harvey  Carmichael,  Arts  ’97,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  Whitby 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  his  theological 
course  at  Queen’s  Dr.  Carmichael  held 
charges  at  Richmond,  Que.,  and  Scarboro, 
Ont.  Later  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the 
School  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  and  subse¬ 
quently  preached  in  a  Congregational 
Church  near  Hartford  for  a  short  time.  He 
later  joined  the  staff  of  Stanstead  Academy 
and  afterwards  became  principal  of  Coati- 
cook  Academy,  Que.,  remaining  there  until 
last  spring  when  he  made  application  to 
the  Montreal  Presbytery  to  be  admitted  as 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Med.  ’94,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  that  body  in  Ottawa. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Currie,  Arts  ’94,  resigned  on 
November  29  from  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Victoria  Church,  Ko- 
rah. 

Dr.  Margaret  MacKellar,  Med.  ’90,  LL.D. 
’29,  gave  a  highly  interesting  and  inspira¬ 
tional  address  on  India  to  the  W.  M.  S.  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Peterboro,  Ont.,  on 
November  17.  1  : 

E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  London,  England, 
is  to  be  honoured  early  in  the  new  year  by 
Oxford  University  with  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Civil  Law.  Press  despatches  men¬ 
tion  Mr.  Peacock  as  a  likely  successor  to 
Montagu  Norman,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Pitts,  Arts  ’97,  is  principal  of 
the  Indian  Residential  School  at  Albemi, 
B.C.  His  son,  Dr.  W.  Chesley  Pitts,  Arts 
’27,  Med.  ’29,  is  now  practising  at  Fraser 
Lake,  B.C. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  Thomas,  Arts  ’97,  D.D. 
’23,  last  year  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  social  and  physical  effects  of  alcohol, 
in  the  normal  schools  of  Ontario  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  LL.D. 
’30,  then  Minister  of  Education.  This  was 
part  of  the  Government’s  policy  of  temper¬ 
ance  education  to  parallel  government  con¬ 
trol  of  liquor.  Hon.  G.  S.  Henry,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  successor,  has  asked  that  the  course 
be  continued  by  Dr.  Thomas,  who  is  on  the 
Board  of  Social  Service  and  Evangelism  of 
the  United  Church. 

Judge  M.  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97,  was  elect¬ 
ed  honorary  president  of  the  Leeds  and 
Grenville  Law  Association  on  November  12. 

1900-1909 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  LL.D.  ’03, 
former  Chancellor  of  Queen’s,  has  been  re¬ 


elected  president  of  Barclays  Bank  (Can¬ 
ada). 

D.  D.  Calvin,  Arts  ’02,  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
(Eleanor  E.  Malloch),  Arts  ’04,  12  Bryce 
Avenue,  Toronto,  celebrated  on  November 
15  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage. 

Mrs.  A.  Carr-Harris  (Marion  McLean), 
Arts  ’06,  a  brilliant  graduate  in  languages, 
has  been  teaching  for  the  past  few  years 
at  Central  Collegiate,  London,  Ont.  She 
has  two  sons  attending  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

W.  C.  Froats,  Arts  ’04  (B.Paed.  Toron¬ 
to),  is  dean  of  residence  at  Waterloo  Col¬ 
lege  and  professor  of  classics. 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Trust 
Company,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  conciliation  appointed  by  Senator  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Minister  of  Labour,  to  investigate 
the  wages  dispute  between  the  Canadian 
railways  and  their  employees. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Mowbray  (Mathilde  Hoeven), 
Arts  ’08,  was  bereaved  on  November  11  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Dr.  F.  B.  Mow¬ 
bray,  who  was  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

D.  S.  Nicol,  Sc.  ’09,  is  now  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Patterson,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’06, 
is  a  specialist  in  obstetrics  and  gynaecology 
at  Toronto.  He  did  postgraduate  work  in 
Vienna,  Prague,  Munich,  Budapest  and  Lon¬ 
don. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Porter,  Med.  ’00,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  part-time  physician  at  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  Class  Penitentiary,  Kingston. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  Med.  ’00,  of  1306  Kin- 
nickinnic  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  was  be¬ 
reaved  on  November  12  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  of 
Kingston. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Smith,  Med.  ’05,  is  pathologist 
at  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Sister  St.  Anne  (Gertrude  Lachance), 
Arts  ’09,  has  been  professor  of  French  for 
several  years  at  the  Ursuline  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  Basil  Thompson,  Arts  ’08,  has 
been  for  the  past  few  years  pastor  of  Wes¬ 
ley  United  Church,  London,  Ont. 

G.  C  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  was  re-elected  may¬ 
or  of  Kingston  by  acclamation  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27. 

H.  T.  White,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  ’09,  formerly 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Long 
Beach  Junior  College. 

1910-1919 

W.  B.  Armstrong,  Sc.  ’ll,,  is  on  the  To¬ 
pographical  Survey,  Department  of  Inte¬ 
rior,  Ottawa. 

C.  V.  Asselstine,  Sc.  ’12,  is  teaching  ma¬ 
thematics  in  Crescent  Heights  High  School, 
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Calgary,  Alta.  He  resides  at  1770  1st  Ave. 
N.W. 

P.  A.  Borden,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  now  development 
engineer  at  the  Bristol  Company,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

G.  M.  Bunker,  Sc.  ’14,  is  inspector  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise,  Department  of  National 
Revenue,  Ottawa. 

Milford  Burrows,  Sc.  ’12,  is  assistant 
metallurgist  with  the  International  Nickel 
Company,  at  Huntington,  W.Va.  He  lives 
at  1210  10th  Street,  Huntington. 

G.  H.  Chalmers,  Sc.  ’18,  is  resident  engi¬ 
neer  on  sewer  construction  at  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Wilbur  F.  Chown,  Arts  T7,  of  Dontoone 
Farm,  Whitby,  Ont.,  has  for  the  past  year 
been  associated  with  Morgan  and  Edwards, 
chartered  accountants,  of  Toronto. 

K.  S.  Clarke,  Sc.  ’10,  is  general  foreman 
at  the  Inco  Concentrator,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Professor  W.  C.  Clark,  Arts  ’10,  director 
of  commerce  at  Queen’s,  delivered  the  open¬ 
ing  address  at  the  three-day  convention  of 
the  Professional  Institute  of  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Canada  on  November  24. 

Rev.  John  S.  Cornett,  Arts  ’12,  Theol.  ’17, 
is  now  at  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University, 
Salina,  Kansas. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Detweiler,  Arts  ’12  (Ph.D.  Cor¬ 
nell),  is  head  of  the  department  of  applied 
biology  at  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario.  In  1926  he  was  elected  F.A.A.A.S. 

J.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’15,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  principal  of  Lisgar  Colle¬ 
giate,  Ottawa,  where  he  has  taught  for 
eleven  years. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Fletcher,  Med.  ’16,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Brockville,  Ont.  Dr.  Fletcher 
served  overseas  with  the  Canadian  Army 
MTedical  Corps,  and  has  been  associated  with 
government  hospital  work  for  some  years. 
Recently  he  has  been  inspector  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  mental  hospitals. 

Major-General  J.  T.  Fotheringham,  LL.D. 
’19,  retired  last  June  from  the  professorship 
of  the  history  of  medicine  at  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A.  B.  Gates,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  general  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company, 
at  Peterboro,  Ont. 

W.  D.  Harding,  Sc.  ’12,  who  took  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  geology  at  Queen’s  during 
the  session  of  ’29  and  ’30,  and  received  his 
M.Sc.  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  this  by  further  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  at  present. 
He  recently  had  an  article  published  in  the 
American  Mineralogist  on  “The  Relations 
of  the  Grenville  Sediments  and  Potsdam 
Sandstone  in  Eastern  Ontario.” 

J.  P.  Harvey,  Sc.  ’13,  is  general  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Utilities,  Limited,  at 
Huntingdon,  Que. 

George  Hemmerick,  Sc.  ’16,  is  now  sales 
engineer  for  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
Toronto. 

J.  K.  Johnston,  Arts  ’19,  formerly  with 
the  department  of  historical  publications, 


Public  Archives,  Ottawa,  is  now  practising 
law  in  Gananoque,  Ont. 

W.  M.  Johnstone,  Sc.  ’13,  former  engineer 
of  sewer  and  underground  construction  for 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  latterly  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Stanley  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  works  commissioner  for  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Florence  La  Rush  (Florence  John¬ 
son),  Arts  ’15,  attended  the  Society  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  June.  Mrs.  La  Rush  has  been  doing 
research  work  in  hay  fever  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Hygiene  and  the  Botanical 
Department  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

R.  J.  La  Rush,  Sc.  ’13,  is  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  “We  Do  It  Super-Service,”  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  P.  Lawler,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  practising  law  at 
Kingston,  Ont. 

A.  L.  Lewis,  Sc.  ’12,  is  still  with  the  Bra¬ 
den  Copper  Company,  Rancagua,  Chile.  He 
is  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 

J.  S.  McDonell,  Arts  T2,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Northern  Vocational  School,  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Maclver,  Med.  ’18,  and  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Byers,  Arts  ’99,  L.  H.  Birkett,  Sc.  ’15, 
R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll,  Sc.  ’14,  R.  D.  Hark- 
ness,  Sc.  ’13,  and  B.  E.  Norrish,  Sc.  ’08, 
were  among  those  at  the  head  table  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Young  Men’s  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal  on  November  16,  at  which  Dr. 
Fyfe  was  speaker. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  ’16,  speaking 
before  the  Counsel  Club  of  Montreal  on 
October  25,  gave  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  world  financial  movements  leading 
to  the  recent  Hoover-Laval  conference,  and 
was  followed  with  close  attention  by  an  ap¬ 
preciative  audience  of  about  one  hundred 
Montreal  business  men.  A  few  Commerce 
graduates  had  dinner  with  Dr.  Mackintosh 
prior  to  his  lecture. 

C.  A.  Poynton,  Sc.  ’16  and  ’20,  is  district 
municipal  engineer  for  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways,  with  residence  at  Kin¬ 
cardine,  Ont. 

A.  L.  Reid,  Arts  ’13,  is  now  at  1053  Val¬ 
leyway,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

A.  M.  Shaw,  Arts  ’15,  is  head  of  the  firm 
A.  M.  Shaw  and  Company,  income  tax  con¬ 
sultants  and  accountants,  at  1449  St.  Alex¬ 
ander  St.,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Wm.  Susman,  Arts  ’19,  Med.  ’23,  is 
the  author  of  an  article  on  cancer  in  the 
“British  Medical  Journal”  of  October  31. 
He  was  also  given  mention  in  the  “Lancet” 
of  November  7. 

N.  F.  Tisdale,  Sc.  ’19,  is  metallurgist  with 
the  Republic  Steel  Company,  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

1920-1929 

Miss  Maud  Anderson,  Arts  ’24,  is  teacher 
of  English  at  the  Daniel  McIntyre  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Last  year 
she  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W. 
A.  Cowperthwaite,  “An  English  Composi¬ 
tion  for  Secondary  Schools,”  which  is  now 
authorized  for  Manitoba  high  schools. 
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W.  W.  Ashworth,  Sc.  ’29,  is  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  engineering  department  of  the 
Northern  Electric  Company,  at  Montreal. 

O.  E.  Ault,  Arts  ’24,  is  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

H.  E.  Balfour,  Arts  ’21,  is  now  teaching 
at  the  normal  school  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

R.  W.  Beattie,  Sc.  ’24,  is  on  chemical  re¬ 
search  work  for  the  Bakelite  Corporation, 
at  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Miss  Eva  Bouchard,  Arts  ’24,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Smith’s  Falls 
Collegiate  Institute. 

W.  D.  Bracken,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power 
Company  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

E.  H.  Bronson,  Sc.  ’24,  is  with  Lake  Shore 
Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Burns,  Sc.  ’24,  and  D.  H.  Kincaid, 
Sc.  ’27,  of  La  Tuque,  Que.,  motored  to 
Montreal  for  the  Queen’s-McGill  rugby 
game. 

B.  H.  Budgeon,  Sc.  ’23,  is  at  the  Frood 
Mine,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

J.  W.  Burns,  Sc.  ’21  is  associate  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

R.  P.  Burns,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  general 
manager  of  Ross  Engineering  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Bush,  Med.  ’22,  has  moved  his 
offices  to  29  North  Goodman  Street,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y. 

D.  A.  Cameron,  Sc.  ’22,  is  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  at  Merritton,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Cameron,  Arts  ’23,  is  doing 
postgraduate  work  at  Queen’s  this  year. 

Colin  A.  Campbell,  Arts  ’23,  is  manager 
of  the  Bey  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Northbrook,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Cockburn,  Sc.  ’24,  is  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  systems  engineering  dept,  of  the 
Northern  Electric  Company,  at  Montreal. 

R.  Z.  Conner,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  of  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Ont.,  is  now  with  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  at  Montreal. 

N.  M.  Cooke,  Sc.  ’21,  is  manager  of  the 
tarvia  department  of  the  Barrett  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  Toronto.  He  now  resides  at  148 
Highbourne  Rd.,  Toronto. 

D.  L.  Coulter,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  mill 
superintendent  at  the  Premier  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  Premier,  B.C. 

Harry  Cox,  Sc.  ’25,  is  now  plant  manager 
at  the  Makalot  Corporation,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Miss  Jean  Craig,  Arts  ’29,  is  on  the  high- 
school  staff  at  Glencoe,  Ont. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Craig,  Arts  ’29,  is  now  minis¬ 
ter  at  Coe  Hill,  Ont. 

Miss  Elsie  Davidson,  Arts  ’23,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Kingston  Collegiate  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Institute. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Delahaye,  Med.  ’27,  of  Kingston, 
returned  recently  from  England,  where  he 
spent  three  months  doing  postgraduate 
work  in  pediatrics.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Delahaye. 

Rev.  Thomas  Eakin,  D.D.  ’20,  former  lec¬ 
turer  in  Theology  at  Queen’s,  and  now  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  delivered  a 


splendid  sermon  in  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Kingston,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  monthly  University  service,  November 
15. 

Miss  Marjory  Dowsley,  Arts  ’29,  has  been 
since  graduation  with  the  deferred-payment 
department  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  in  Toronto, 
now  located  in  the  new  College  Street  store. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29,  is 
now  attached  to  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn.  His  address  is  522  N.W.  3rd  Street, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

F.  J.  Ellis,  Sc.  ’21,  is  sales  engineer  with 
the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation 
Ltd.,  at  Montreal. 

Mrs.  Celia  File,  Arts  ’29,  is  specialist  in 
English  and  history  at  Napanee  Collegiate 
Institute. 

C.  S.  Finkle,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  at 
Montreal. 

Dr.  F.  R.  C.  Forster,  Med.  ’27,  was  made 
a  junior  member  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  at  a  meeting  of  that  body  held 
recently  in  New  York  City. 

Carlyle  Gerow,  Sc.  ’22,  is  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  coal  sales  for  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Steel  and  Coal  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Clifford  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22,  Mrs.  Gibson 
and  son,  Jackie,  after  spending  the  past  four 
months  in  Canada  and  United  States,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  November  7  for  South 
America,  where  Mr.  Gibson  is  mine  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Anglo-Chilean  Nitrate 
Corporation,  at  Maria  Elena,  Chile. 
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Miss  Lucy  Grant,  Arts  ’21,  formerly  of 
Trenton,  is  now  teaching1  in  Simcoe,  Ont. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Harper,  Med.  ’22,  formerly  of 
Bolton,  Ont.,  is  now  practising  at  Schu¬ 
macher,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  Med.  ’29,  is  now 
practising  in  Toronto  at  466  Danforth  Ave. 
He  is  associated  with  Dr.  William  Morrison, 
Med.  ’08. 

Walter  M.  Herron,  Arts  ’28,  is  at  present 
plant  disease  investigator  at  the  Dominion 
Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology  at  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Ont. 

H.  C.  Jenkinson,  Sc.  ’27,  has  been  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Beauharnois  devel¬ 
opment  since  last  spring. 

Dr.  Ronald  H.  Kettle,  Med.  ’28,  is  now 
conducting  a  general  practice  with  resi¬ 
dence  at  164  James  Street  South,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

R.  M.  Lavell,  Arts  ’29,  Com.  ’30,  who  since 
graduation  has  been  in  the  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg  offices  of  the  Manufacturers  Life, 
has  recently  been  moved  to  Port  Huron, 
Ont.,  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  above  company. 

W.  T.  Laing,  Arts  ’29,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  high  school  at  Wallaceburg,  Ont. 

Charles  Leatherland,  Arts  ’29,  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  legal  firm  of  Horkins,  Graham 
and  Parsons,  Toronto. 

Gordon  Lewis,  Sc.  ’28,  has  been  for  some 
months  on  the  staff  of  the  collegiate  insti¬ 
tute  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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W.  L.  McDougall,  Comm.  ’28,  formerly 
with  the  Canada  Power  and  Paper  Co., 
Grand’Mere,  Que.,  is  now  with  Neil  Camp¬ 
bell,  Limited,  General  Insurance,  Amprior, 
Ont. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Mcllmoyl,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28, 
after  graduation  spent  a  year  as  interne  in 
Cleveland  City  Hospital,  then  a  year  as  sur¬ 
gical  resident  in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  and  in  September,  1930,  took  up 
general  and  surgical  practice  in  Troy,  N.Y., 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Haskell. 

W.  S.  Mcllquham,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  hy¬ 
draulics  engineering  staff  of  the  Dominion 
Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que. 

R.  G.  McKercher,  Comm.  ’24,  is  with  the 
group  insurance  department  of  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Company,  at  Montreal. 

J.  C.  McLeod,  Sc.  ’24,  is  chemist  at  the 
Solway  Process  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Norman  McLeod,  Arts  ’26,  is  spending 
the  present  year  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as 
exchange  teacher  in  one  of  the  secondary 
schools.  His  address  is  6  Lawrence  Street, 
Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

A.  S.  McNab,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  has 
moved  from  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  to  Grand’ 
Mere,  Que.,  where  his  address  is  c/o  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd. 

D.  F.  MacRae,  Arts  ’29,  is  in  charge  of 
the  bakery  research  laboratory  and  is  su¬ 
perintendent  of  shortening  manufacture 
with  Canada  Packers,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

D.  C.  Maddox,  Sc.  ’22,  is  with  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  Canada  as  associate  geol¬ 
ogist. 

A.  C.  Malloch,  Sc.  ’21,  is  now  district 
manager  for  F.  S.  B.  Heward  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Engineers,  at  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  Arts  ’23,  is  public  school 
inspector  at  Collingwood,  Ont. 

N.  J.  Matheson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the  Can¬ 
ada  Marconi  Company,  Mount  Royal,  Que. 

Dr.  Grant  Minnes,  Med.  ’29,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  taking  postgraduate  work  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

C.  W.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’28,  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  assistant  superintendent 
and  mechanical  engineer  with  E.  Leonard 
and  Sons,  manufacturers  of  boilers,  en¬ 
gines  and  castings,  381  York  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont. 

G.  H.  Murray,  Sc.  ’24,  is  in  the  Deputy 
Minister’s  office,  Department  of  Mines,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

H.  R.  Myers,  Sc.  ’22,  is  New  England 
Sales  Manager  for  Hungerford  and  Terry, 
Inc.,  water  purification  specialists,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A.  J.  O’Leary,  Sc.  ’28,  is  this  session  do¬ 
ing  postgraduate  work  in  physics  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

A.  C.  Plewes,  Sc.  ’29,  who  taught  at  Re¬ 
gina  College,  Regina,  Sask.,  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  returned  to  the  University 
to  work  towards  an  M.Sc.  degree  in  chemis¬ 
try. 
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H.  J.  Racey,  Sc.  ’28,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Power  Engineering  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company, 
83  Craig  Street  West,  Montreal,  Que. 

W.  M.  Reynolds,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the  staff  of 
Messrs.  Lang  and  Ross,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  is  now  stationed  at  Hunta, 
Ont. 

W.  M.  Rice,  Sc.  ’30,  has  been  at  Noranda, 
Quebec,  since  February  last. 

Stephen  Robinson,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  (“Sunny”  Thornburn),  Arts  ’27, 
are  now  residing  at  89  Hammersmith  Ave., 
Toronto. 

A.  O.  Rogers,  Arts  ’29,  is  taking  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  chemistry  under  an  assistant- 
ship  at  Purdue  University.  He  lives  at  125 
Chauncey  Ave.,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Edward  Ryan,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Development,  on  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  work. 

Rev.  Frank  Sanders,  Theol.  ’27,  of  St. 
John’s  United  Church,  Brockville,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  chairman  of  Kingston  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Sawyer,  Sc.  ’26  (Ph.D.  McGill), 
who  has  been  doing  postgraduate  work  at 
McGill  for  the  past  three  years,  is  now  do¬ 
ing  research  work  at  Harvard  and  is  in  the 
Mallinckrodt  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  L.  Serson,  Arts  ’21,  is  now  high 
school  principal  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 
He  is  an  M.A.  of  Cornell  University. 
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C.  W.  Simmons,  Sc.  ’20  (M.Sc.  Lehigh), 
is  assistant  professor  of  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Arts  ’24,  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  biochemis¬ 
try  at  the  University  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Medical  School. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Sisco,  Arts  ’25,  has  resigned 
his  charge  at  Port  Hope,  where  he  has  been 
stationed  for  the  past  four  years,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  go  to  Central  United 
Church,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  next  June. 

E.  R.  Smith,  Arts  ’24,  Comm.  ’25,  is  prac¬ 
tising  law  with  Fraser  and  McLarty,  Can¬ 
ada  Building,  Windsor,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Spence,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  of  the 
Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  is 
now  metallurgist  for  the  Deloro  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  521  Bloor  Bldg.,  Toronto. 

F.  A.  Sproule,  Sc.  ’21,  is  president  of 
Sproule,  Phillips  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Stock 
Brokers,  with  offices  in  the  Ottawa  Electric 
Building,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Steacy,  Med.  ’28,  is  practising 
at  Lake  Mahopac,  N.Y.,  and  is  also  physi¬ 
cian-in-charge  of  the  Lake  Mahopac  Emer¬ 
gency  Hospital  . 

J.  Graham  Stewart,  Comm.  ’29,  and  T. 
Harold  Neville,  Comm.  ’31,  are  in  the  head 
office  of  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Strang,  Med.  ’27,  Lanark,  Ont., 
returned  from  England  in  November  after 
three  months  of  postgraduate  study  in  surg¬ 
ery. 

J.  A.  Strong,  Com.  ’26,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Trade  Commisioner  at  Panama,  gave 
an  interesting  lecture  on  Panama,  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Venezuela  to  the  Queen’s  Commerce 
Club  during  the  last  week  of  November. 

B.  S.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’29,  is  assistant  to  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  at  Quebec,  Que. 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  chemist  for 
the  Abrasive  Company  of  Canada  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

J.  R.  Townshend,  Arts  ’23,  is  now  at  Fort 
Frances,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Watt,  Med.  ’29,  formerly  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  is  now  in  the  United  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 

R.  T.  Wiseman,  Arts  ’28,  formerly  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Montreal,  is  now 
in  the  actuarial  department  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  and  resides  at  1230  Crescent 
St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Mary  White,  Arts  ’29,  is  lecturing 
in  classics  at  Mount  Royal  College,  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alta.  She  spent  last  year  studying 
at  St  .Hughes’  College,  Oxford. 

O.  R.  White,  Arts  ’26,  is  director  of  sci¬ 
ence  at  Western  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Toronto. 


1930-1931 

D.  F.  Bleecker,  Com.  ’31,  has  been  since 
graduation  in  the  actuarial  department  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Life  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  C.  Brown,  Arts  ’31,  has  joined  the  ac¬ 
tuarial  staff  of  the  Mutual  Relief  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Kingston. 

Gordon  Cathcart,  Sc.  ’31,  is  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  General  Electric  Company  at  Peter- 
boro,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Colquhoun,  Sc.  ’31,  is  with  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  at  Trail, 
B.C. 

J.  M.  Corkill,  Arts  ’31,  is  doing  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  in  biology  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Miss  Alix  Edge,  Arts  ’31,  is  head  of  the 
English  and  history  department  at  Barrie 
Collegiate  Institute. 

J.  H.  Evans,  Sc.  ’30,  has  been  with  M.  J. 
O’Brien,  Limited,  since  graduation,  on  field 
and  other  mining  work. 

Miss  Adeline  Gibson,  Arts  ’30,  is  teaching 
commercial  work  in  Brantford  Collegiate 
this  year. 

Miss  Frances  Graves,  Arts  ’31,  is  in  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  Confederation 
Life  Insurance  Company,  at  Toronto. 

G.  H.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’31,  is  at  McGill 
University  engaged  in  postgraduate  studies 
in  plant  pathology. 

Doris  Hawke,  Arts  ’30,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  staff  of  Gananoque  High  School. 

W.  Hermanson,  Arts  ’31,  is  with  the  legal 
firm  of  Urquhart  and  Company,  544  Con¬ 
federation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 

James  B.  Hough,  Arts  ’30,  formerly  of 
Madoc,  is  now  principal  of  Deseronto  High 
School. 

W.  M.  Keddie,  Sc.  ’30,  recently  received 
his  M.Sc.  degree  in  aeronautical  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  He  was  on  the  aeronautical  in¬ 
struction  staff  at  M.  I.  T.  during  the  past 
summer,  but  in  the  fall  returned  to  his 
home  in  Ottawa. 

Clifford  E.  Kennedy,  Arts  ’30,  is  with  C. 
A.  Houghtley  and  Company,  Accountants 
and  Auditors,  420  Federal  Bldg.,  Toronto. 

P.  C.  King,  Sc.  ’30,  is  construction  super¬ 
intendent  with  Eastern  Constructors,  Ltd., 
New  Birks  Building,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Karl  Kraft,  Med.  ’30,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Morrisania  Hospital,  The  Bronx, 
New  York. 

A.  N.  Langford,  Arts  ’31,  is  doing  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  plant  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

J.  W.  Leavens,  Sc.  ’30,  is  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  at  Kingston. 

Miss  Jean  MacAlpine,  Arts  ’30,  is  now 
doing  research  work  at  the  Provincial  health 
laboratories  in  Ottawa. 

J.  D.  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’31,  is  attending 
the  Harvard  Graduate  school  where  he  is 
pursuing  advanced  studies  in  plant  path¬ 
ology. 

Miss  Vivian  McLaughlin,  Arts  ’31,  is  spe- 
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cialist  in  art  and  physical  culture  on  the 
staff  of  Napanee  Collegiate. 

Grant  R.  McLennan,  Arts  ’31,  has  entered 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  to  study  law. 

Howard  B.  McMillan,  Comm.  ’30,  is  at¬ 
tending  law  school  at  St.  John,  N.B. 

Miss  Margaret  O’Connor,  Arts  ’31,  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  librarian’s  course  at  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Miss  Marian  Patterson,  Arts  ’31,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

Miss  Jean  Ramsay,  Arts  ’30,  is  teaching 
at  the  high  school  in  Paris,  Ont. 

Graydon  Saunders,  Comm.  ’31,  is  with  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company,  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Miss  Alice  Smyth,  Arts  ’30,  has  for  the 


past  two  years  been  attached  to  the  botany 
department  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

Miss  Gwen  Wannamaker,  Arts  ’30,  is 
teaching  on  the  collegiate  staff  at  Perth, 
Ont. 

George  Watts,  Arts  ’30,  is  in  attendance 
at  Columbia  University,  where  he  is  taking 
Ph.D.  work.  He  lives  at  International 
House,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Myrtle  Wright,  Comm.  ’31,  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Canada  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  after  graduation  last  May 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  her  work, 
which  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  She  lives  at  20  University 
Ave. 
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General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery, 
addressed  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  December  2.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  3  he  addressed  the  Medical  School  of 
Buffalo  University  by  invitation  of  its  dean, 
Dr.  Thew  Wright,  and  on  December  4  he 
attended  meetings  in  Toronto  of  the  Onta¬ 
rio  Academy  of  Medicine. 

John  J.  Baker,  who  has  been  on  the  care¬ 
taking  staff  of  Queen’s,  first  at  the  Old  Arts 
Building  and  latterly  at  the  Douglas  Li¬ 
brary,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and 
Mrs.  Baker  celebrated  their  golden  anni¬ 
versary  on  November  16.  Many  alumni  will 
remember  Mr.  Baker  for  his  genial  person¬ 
ality. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Curtis,  of  the  commerce  de¬ 
partment,  gave  an  address  to  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Ottawa,  on  November  21,  on  “The 
Canadian  Monetary  Situation.” 

A.  S.  Ferguson,  regius  professor  of  logic 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  professor  in  the  philosophy  department 
at  Queen’s  from  1909  to  1923,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  department  of  philosophy  at 
Columbia  University.  His  place  at  Aber¬ 
deen  will  be  taken  by  Professor  Reginald 
Jackson,  who  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Queen’s  until  1930. 

L.  R.  Lefavre,  of  Queen’s  University,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  for  medical  research 
under  the  Banting  Research  Foundation. 
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